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NEW  ETHNIC 
VOICES 


Throughout  American  history,  and  especially 
during  the post-World  War  II era,  the  various  ethnic 
groups  that  make  up  the  American  population  have 
sought  to  influence  U.S.  foreign  policy  across  the 
board  as  well  as  toward  their  own  countries  or 
regions  of  origin.  Interest  groups  representing  Amer¬ 
icans  of  East  European,  Greek,  Irish,  and  fewish 
descent,  for  example,  have  been  so  successful  that  they 
are  assiduously  courted  hy  office  seekers  and  their 
organizations  are  powerful  presences  in  Washington. 
And  some  argue  that  no  ethnic  group  has  more 
successfully  imposed  its  preferences  on  American 
foreign  policy  than  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants. 
In  recent  years,  new  ethnic  voices  have  emerged 
alongside  these  established  groups — in  some  cases,  to 
challenge  them.  What  do  they  want?  How  much 
progress  have  they  made?  What  are  their  obligations 
to  other  Americans?  What  are  their  future  plans? 
Eor  answers  the  editors  of  FOREIGN  POLICY 
asked  three  authors  to  explore  the  foreign-policy 
agenda  of  Hack  Americans,  Arab  Americans,  and 
Hispanic  Americans. 


BLACK  AMERICAN 
DEMANDS 


by  Kenneth  Longmyer 


U  ntil  very  recently,  black  Americans  played 
virtually  no  role  in  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  During  the  Republic’s  first  two 
centuries,  blacks  seldom  even  tried  to  influ¬ 
ence  American  diplomacy.  When  they  did, 
they  failed. 

The  few  early  black  attempts  to  influence 
U.S.  foreign  policy  were  confined  to  Ameri¬ 
can  policies  toward  Africa  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin  —  and  particularly  toward  the  then 
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three  independent  black  countries,  Ethiopia, 
Haiti,  and  Liberia.  In  the  1860s,  the  abolition¬ 
ist  Frederick  Douglass  urged  the  United 
States  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Haiti.  In  the  early  1900s,  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton,  head  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP), 
respectively,  interceded  with  presidents  on 
behalf  of  politically  and  economically  belea¬ 
guered  Liberia.  DuBois  and  other  leaders  of 
the  NAACP  repeatedly  pressed  the  United 
States  to  end  its  occupation  of  Haiti,  which 
lasted  from  1915  to  1934.  During  the  1930s,  the 
Council  of  Friends  of  Ethiopia  protested  the 
Roosevelt  administration’s  failure  to  help 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  resist  the  Italian  inva¬ 
sion.  Moreover,  the  NAACP  urged  the  lone 
black  congressional  representative.  Democrat 
Arthur  Mitchell  of  Chicago,  and  his  white 
colleagues  to  oppose  an  amendment  to  the 
1935  Neutrality  Bill  that  ultimately  enabled 
only  Italy,  and  not  Ethiopia,  to  continue 
wartime  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Four  decades  later,  many  black  foreign-poli¬ 
cy  efforts  were  still  coming  to  naught.  In  1971 
blacks  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  Byrd  amendment,  which  permitted  the 
United  States  to  import  chrome  from  south¬ 
ern  Rhodesia  (now  Zimbabwe)  in  violation  of 
U.N.  sanctions.  From  1979  to  1981  blacks 
failed  to  persuade  Washington  to  take  a  more 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  Haitian  “boat 
people.” 

In  recent  years,  however,  black  interest  in 
and  influence  on  foreign  policy  have  been 
growing.  During  the  Carter  administration, 
Andrew  Young,  in  particular,  and  Donald 
McHenry  played  foreign-policy  roles  that 
transcended  their  formal  responsibilities  as 
U.S.  envoys  to  the  United  Nations.  And  in 
1977  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  (CBC),  the  entertainer  Harry  Bela- 
fonte,  and  other  black  leaders  organized 
TransAfrica  to  represent  in  Washington  black 
views  on  African  and  Caribbean  Basin  affairs. 

During  the  Reagan  era,  this  interest  has 
intensified.  In  1984  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson 
ran  hard  for  the  Democratic  party’s  presiden- 
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tial  nomination  on  a  platform  that  featured 
strong  stands  on  defense-budget  issues,  arms 
control,  the  Middle  East,  and  U.S.  interven¬ 
tion  in  Third  World  conflicts.  And  since 
President  Ronald  Reagan’s  re-election,  black 
legislators  have  taken  the  lead  in  lining  up  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  be¬ 
hind  U.S.  economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  and  in  pushing  for  more  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  Africa,  especially  for  famine  victims. 

In  FOREIGN  POLICY  15  (Summer  1974), 
Martin  Weil  wrote  that  “ethnic  influence  over 
foreign  policy  requires  an  electoral  threat,  . . . 
a  lobbying  apparatus,  and  ...  a  successful 
appeal  to  the  symbols  of  American  nation¬ 
hood.”  Just  over  10  years  later  it  is  clear  that 
black  gains,  especially  in  shaping  U.S.  Africa 
policy,  reflect  progress  toward  two  of  those 
goals.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  from  now  on,  the 
principal  challenge  before  blacks  will  be  to 
influence  U.S.  policy  toward  the  issues  be¬ 
yond  Africa  that  affect  their  well-being  and 
that  of  all  Americans,  including  arms  control, 
East-West  relations,  and  international  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  Further  black  success,  therefore, 
will  hinge  on  the  ability  of  blacks  to  break  the 
mold  of  traditional  ethnic  lobbies. 


Unlike  other  ethnie  minorities  . . . 
blaeks,  except  for  a  few  intellectu¬ 
als,  have  felt  little  affinity  for  or 
loyalty  toward  any  country  other 
than  the  United  States. 


Unlike  other  minorities,  for  almost  200 
years  black  Americans  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  motivation  to  participate  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Before  blacks 
could  play  a  role  in  foreign  affairs  they  had  to 
gain  access  to  the  national  decision-making 
process,  and  the  struggle  to  eliminate  legal  and 
informal  barriers  to  participation  in  national 
affairs  long  consumed  black  attention. 

Blacks  formally  achieved  the  basic  prerequi¬ 
site  for  influencing  foreign  policy,  the  right  to 
vote,  with  the  passage  of  the  15th  Amendment 
in  1870.  But  most  black  Americans  lacked 
access  to  the  polling  booth  until  the  Voting 
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Rights  Act  was  passed  95  years  later.  Before 
1965,  southern  blacks,  then  59.8  per  cent  of  the 
black  population,  were  prevented  from  voting 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  capriciously 
administered  literacy  tests,  poll  taxes,  and 
violence  and  intimidation.  As  recently  as  1940, 
only  4.5  per  cent  of  southern  blacks  were 
registered  to  vote.  Facing  no  “electoral  threat” 
from  blacks,  white  senators  and  congressional 
representatives  Vere  under  no  pressure  to 
represent  the  views  of  blacks  on  national 
policy. 

Moreover,  black  disenfranchisement  and 
white  reluctance  to  vote  for  black  representa¬ 
tives  ruled  out  most  chances  for  blacks  to 
influence  foreign  policy  by  making  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  them  to  get  elected  to 
Congress.  The  first  black  representatives  were 
not  elected  until  1870,  and  during  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  the  number  of  blacks  serving  simulta¬ 
neously  in  the  House  never  exceeded  seven. 
After  Representative  George  White  of  North 
Carolina  gave  up  his  seat  in  1901,  there  were 
no  black  members  of  Congress  until  Republi¬ 
can  Oscar  De  Priest  of  Chicago  was  elected  in 
1929.  De  Priest  and  his  Chicago  successors 
Arthur  Mitchell  and  William  Dawson  were 
the  only  black  members  of  the  House  until 
Dawson  was  joined  in  1945  by  Democrat 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New  York  City  and 
in  1955  by  Democrat  Charles  Diggs,  Jr.,  of 
Detroit.  The  Senate,  which  has  major  foreign- 
policy  responsibilities,  has  contained  only 
three  blacks:  Republicans  Hiram  Revels  and 
Blanch  Bruce,  both  from  Mississippi,  during 
Reconstruction,  and  Republican  Edward 
Brooke,  who  represented  Massachusetts  from 
1967  to  1979. 

Nor  did  blacks  have  access  to  the  foreign- 
policy  process  as  diplomats.  Soon  after  the 
Civil  War,  President  Ulysses  Grant  appointed 
blacks  to  head  the  U.S.  missions  in  Liberia  and 
Haiti,  and  later.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
continued  the  practice.  But  as  late  as  1925, 
only  one  black,  Clifton  Wharton,  was  serving 
in  a  professional  position  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Foreign  Service  remained  almost 
totally  white  until  President  Lyndon  John¬ 
son’s  administration  began  actively  to  recruit 
blacks  and  other  minorities  during  the  1960s. 
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But  blacks  had  to  overcome  their  own 
apathy  about  foreign  affairs  as  well.  The 
modest  interest  most  blacks  have  shown  in  the 
rest  of  the  world — including  Africa  —  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  minorities  stems  in  part 
from  their  preoccupation  with  urgent  domes¬ 
tic  concerns — voting,  education,  and  econom¬ 
ic  advancement.  But  it  also  reflects  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  American  history  of  the  black 
community. 

Unlike  other  ethnic  minorities — with  the 
notable  exception  of  native  Americans — most 
blacks,  except  for  a  few  intellectuals,  have  felt 
little  affinity  for  or  loyalty  toward  any  coun¬ 
try  other  than  the  United  States.  Black  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  time,  tradition,  and  blood.  The  recent,  and 
relatively  few,  Caribbean  immigrants  aside, 
most  blacks  can  trace  their  American  ances¬ 
tors,  who  often  include  white  and  native 
American  forebears,  back  at  least  two  centu¬ 
ries.  Moreover,  few  black  Americans  know 
from  which  African  state,  ancient  or  modern, 
their  African  ancestors  came.  Little  wonder 
that  black  Americans’  interest  in  Ghana,  Ni¬ 
geria,  or  Sierra  Leone,  to  say  nothing  of 
Ethiopia,  is  less  than  their  Irish  American 
compatriots’  affection  for  the  Emerald  Isle. 
There  is  no  black  equivalent  of  “Does  your 
mother  come  from  Ireland?” 

Motivating  Influences 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s  many  barriers  to 
black  involvement  in  foreign  policy  gradually 
were  removed.  Civil  rights  successes,  especial¬ 
ly  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  gave  south¬ 
ern  blacks  access  to  the  ballot  box.  Eurther, 
migration  of  blacks  to  major  northern  cities, 
coupled  with  “white  flight”  to  the  suburbs 
and  redistricting,  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  black  congres¬ 
sional  representatives  from  0  in  1927  to  20  in 
1985.  More  than  any  other  group,  the  black 
members  of  Congress  have  taken  the  lead  in 
pursuing  foreign-policy  goals  supported  by 
the  black  community. 

The  appointment  of  Diggs  to  the  House 
Eoreign  Affairs  Committee  in  1959  finally 
placed  a  black  representative  in  a  position  to 
influence  policy  toward  Africa,  especially  af- 
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ter  he  became  chairman  of  the  panel’s  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Africa.  The  1977  appointment 
of  Young,  who  was  seen  by  many  in  the  Carter 
administration  as  representing  black  views 
toward  the  Third  World,  especially  Africa,  as 
permanent  representative  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  coupled  with  his  influence  in  the  Carter 
administration,  gave  the  black  community  a 
major  new  voice  in  foreign  affairs. 

In  recent  decades,  blacks  have  been  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  same 
trends  and  developments  that  have  sensitized 
all  Americans  to  the  inseparability  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy:  U.S.  participation  in 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  the  cold  war  and  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war;  the  communications  revolu¬ 
tion  that  brought  foreign  affairs  into  the  living 
room  of  almost  every  American;  and  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  foreign  econom¬ 
ic  competition.  But  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
emergence  of  independent  black  African  states 
were  especially  influential  in  motivating  black 
Americans  to  take  advantage  of  their  new 
foreign-policy  opportunities. 

The  Vietnam  War  vividly  showed  blacks 
the  magnitude  of  their  stake  in  foreign  policy. 
For  the  first  time,  black  Americans  were 
called  upon  to  play  a  disproportionate  role  as 
military  executors  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
deaths  of  more  than  7,000  black  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  suggested  to  many  blacks  that  they 
were  being  used  as  cannon  fodder.  This  feel¬ 
ing,  coupled  with  the  belief  that  the  war  was 
diverting  resources  needed  for  reform  at 
home,  generated  considerable  black  sympathy 
for  the  civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.’s  opposition  to  the  war  and  for  the  boxer 
Muhammad  Ali’s  refusal  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Moreover,  the  emergence  of  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  African  states,  which  coincided  with 
and  contributed  to  the  rise  of  black  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  United  States,  already  was 
stimulating  interest  in  Africa  among  black 
youth.  During  the  1960s  young  black  leaders 
such  as  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Eldridge 
Cleaver  emulated  DuBois  and  set  sail  for 
Africa.  Black  studies  curricula,  with  courses 
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on  African  history,  became  popular  on  college 
campuses. 

Parallels  between  the  black  struggle  for 
political  rights  in  the  United  States  and  black 
South  African  opposition  to  the  injustices  of 
apartheid  generated  keener  black  American 
interest  in  South  Africa  and  its  relations  with 
the  United  States.  In  particular,  the  Sharpe- 
ville  massacre  of  1960,  when  South  African 
police  killed  69  blacks,  reinforced  black  Amer¬ 
icans’  feelings  that  aid  to  South  African  blacks 
was  urgently  needed.  The  elimination  of  legal¬ 
ized  segregation  and  discrimination  in  their 
own  country  persuaded  many  black  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  they  could  and  should  help  South 
African  blacks  achieve  the  same  goal.  As  a 
member  of  Congress,  Young  expressed  this 
view  in  a  1975  State  Department  speech 
urging  that  the  tactics  used  in  the  American 
civil  rights  struggle  be  used  in  South  Africa. 
But  blacks  soon  decided  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  influence  South  Africa  was  to  enlist 
the  U.S.  government  in  the  battle  against 
apartheid. 

Since  the  mid-1980s,  black  Americans  have 
been  playing  the  leading  role  in  efforts  to 
restructure  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa. 
By  1980  antiapartheid  forces  in  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party  had  gained  enough  influence  to  in¬ 
duce  the  writers  of  the  party  platform  to 
devote  11  paragraphs  to  Africa — nearly  half 
the  space  given  to  the  Middle  East.  The 
Democrats  pledged  to  improve  relations  with 
all  African  countries,  to  aid  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Zimbabwe,  and  to  work  for 
Namibian  independence  and  for  full  social 
and  economic  justice  for  the  peoples  of  south¬ 
ern  Africa.  Regarding  South  Africa,  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  promised  to  “exert  [their]  influence  to 
promote  progress  toward  majority  rule  and  to 
end  the  racist  system  of  apartheid.”  They 
supported  divestment  of  South  African  hold¬ 
ings  by  all  public  institutions,  full  legal  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions,  and  increased  political  pres¬ 
sure  until  the  government  abandoned  its  “un¬ 
democratic  apartheid  system.”  By  1984  the 
Democratic  platform  contained  a  highly  de¬ 
tailed  Africa  policy  statement  longer  than  the 
Middle  East  section.  The  Democrats  commit¬ 
ted  themselves  to  a  series  of  measures  almost 
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identical  to  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985 
(H.R.  1460).  In  contrast,  the  Republican  party, 
where  blacks  have  scant  influence,  did  not 
endorse  any  sanctions  in  either  1980  or  1984 
and  focused  on  Soviet  designs  on  Africa. 

But  ironically,  the  black  community’s  great¬ 
est  foreign-policy  success  has  come  since  Rea¬ 
gan’s  re-election,  in  its  successful  drive  on 
behalf  of  U.S.  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  persuading  Congress  in  the 
process  to  reject  the  Reagan  administration’s 
policy  of  “constructive  engagement.”  CBC 
members  initially  introduced  in  the  House  15 
separate  bills  that  sought  to  coerce  South 
Africa  into  abandoning  apartheid.  The  CBC 
united  behind  H.R.  1460.  Introduced  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  Gray  (D. -Pennsylvania), 
now  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Budget, 
the  bill  prohibits  loans  to  the  South  African 
government  and  all  new  investment  in  South 
Africa,  bans  the  importation  of  Krugerrands 
into  the  United  States,  and  bars  the  sale  of 
computers  to  the  South  African  government. 
The  House  passed  H.R.  1460  on  June  5,  1985, 
and  on  July  12  the  Senate  passed  a  weaker  bill 
introduced  by  Richard  Lugar  (R.-Indiana). 


The  deaths  of  more  than  7,000 
black  servicemen  in  Vietnam  viv¬ 
idly  showed  blacks  the  magnitude 
of  their  stake  in  foreign  policy. 


In  addition  to  gaining  the  vote  and  taking  a 
greater  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  blacks  now 
have  an  effective  lobby.  Trans  Africa  now 
boasts  10,000  members  and  an  annual  budget 
of  $400,000.  Unlike  earlier  black  efforts  to 
influence  U.S.  policy  toward  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean,  which  relied  on  appeals  by  black 
leaders  who  were  seen  as  power  brokers  for 
the  black  community,  Trans  Africa  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  largely  by  enlisting  the  support  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  black  community  and 
of  many  whites.  The  Free  South  Africa  Move¬ 
ment,  a  coalition  of  black  organizations,  stu¬ 
dents,  religious  leaders,  and  trade  unions 
under  the  leadership  of  TransAfrica’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  Randall  Robinson,  has  mobilized 
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thousands  of  blacks  and  whites  to  oppose 
apartheid  and  constructive  engagement. 

Current  political  circumstances  at  home 
and  abroad  have  added  extra  spark  to  the 
antiapartheid  campaign.  In  years  past,  black 
leaders  feared  that  strong  stands  on  foreign- 
policy  issues  might  interfere  with  their  domes¬ 
tic  goals.  Thus  NAACP  leaders  feared  that 
King’s  criticism  of  the  Vietnam  War  would 
antagonize  Johnson,  who  had  earned  black 
support  because  of  his  domestic  programs  and 
civil  rights  bills.  But  no  such  inhibitions  exist 
today.  The  black  community,  which  over¬ 
whelmingly  supported  Walter  Mondale  in  the 
1984  presidential  campaign,  is  estranged  from 
the  Reagan  administration  because  of  the 
president’s  attempt  to  weaken  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  because  of  his  opposition  to 
affirmative-action  hiring  programs,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  cuts  in  social  services.  Conse¬ 
quently,  most  blacks,  including  the  20  black 
members  of  Congress — all  of  whom  are  Dem¬ 
ocrats — feel  they  have  nothing  to  lose  domes¬ 
tically  by  opposing  the  president  on  foreign 
policy. 

The  continuing  ruthlessness  of  apartheid 
also  has  fired  black  foreign-policy  activism. 
Recent  and  frequently  televised  reports  of 
South  African  atrocities — ranging  from  kill¬ 
ings  of  imprisoned  student  and  trade  union 
activists,  peaceful  demonstrators,  and  mourn¬ 
ers  at  funerals,  to  forced  resettlement  of 
blacks — have  convinced  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  the  Reagan  administration’s  policy 
of  constructive  engagement  is  not  working 
and  therefore  is  not  in  the  best  interest  either 
of  South  Africa’s  black  majority  or  of  the 
United  States. 

Yet  black  Americans’  involvement  in  for¬ 
eign-policy  formulation  still  is  very  limited. 
They  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  one 
geographic  area — Africa — and  of  one  issue — 
human  rights.  Within  the  black  community, 
the  Free  South  Africa  Movement  relies  heavi¬ 
ly  on  appeals  to  feelings  of  international  racial 
solidarity  and  on  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
human  rights  to  gain  support  for  its  efforts 
against  apartheid.  The  organization’s  leaders 
have  not  fully  exploited  the  argument  that 
strong,  timely  opposition  to  apartheid  is  in  the 
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long-term  economic  and  strategic  interests  of 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race. 

CBC  members  repeatedly  have  supported 
efforts  to  reduce  military  spending  and  to 
promote  arms  control,  including  the  nuclear 
freeze,  and  have  opposed  Reagan’s  policies  in 
Central  America,  but  they  have  not  generally 
taken  the  lead  on  these  issues.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  these  policy  questions  have  not  become 
political  issues  in  the  black  community.  Black 
and  white  political  leaders  still  seldom  discuss 
foreign-policy  issues  other  than  South  Africa 
with  their  black  constituents. 

Nor  are  many  blacks  serving  as  official 
foreign-policymakers.  Indeed,  opportunities 
for  blacks  to  participate  in  policy  formulation 
as  diplomats  have  declined.  Only  1  of  the  121 
most  senior  State  Department  officials  is 
black.  The  lone  exception  is  a  noncareer 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty.  As  of  the  end  of  1984,  none  of  the  152 
deputy  chiefs  of  mission,  and  only  5  of  the  152 
ambassadors,  were  black.  Moreover,  the  State 
Department  continues  to  assign  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  its  black  career  diplomats, 
especially  ambassadors,  to  Africa,  recalling  the 
1920s,  when  Clifton  Wharton  found  that  his 
choice  of  overseas  assignments  originally  was 
limited  to  Haiti  or  Liberia.  The  black  presence 
in  other  foreign-policy  agencies  is  also  limited. 
There  are  no  blacks  on  the  National  Security 
Council.  Nor  are  blacks  to  be  found  on  the 
most  important  advisory  panels,  including  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency’s 
General  Advisory  Committee,  the  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America 
(the  Kissinger  commission),  or  the  National 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board. 

Black  Cohesiveness 

The  results  of  limited  sampling  done  by 
polling  concerns,  as  well  as  the  the  fact  that  77 
per  cent  of  the  black  community  voted  for 
Jesse  Jackson,  whose  foreign  policy  differed 
sharply  from  the  policies  of  even  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  opponents,  indicate  that  most  blacks 
agree  on  most  major  foreign-policy  issues. 
Black  cohesiveness  on  foreign  policy  is  reflect¬ 
ed  by  the  annual  series  of  Alternative  Budgets 
that  the  CBC  has  proposed  since  1981  and  by 
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the  caucus’s  voting  record.  According  to  the 
political  scientist  Charles  Jones  of  Old  Domin¬ 
ion  University,  CBC  members  are  far  more 
likely  to  agree  and  to  vote  alike  on  foreign- 
policy  questions  than  Democrats  in  general. 

Blacks  show  a  special  commitment  to  con¬ 
trolling  and  reducing  defense  spending.  In  his 
campaign,  Jackson  advocated  a  20-25  per  cent 
cut  in  the  defense  budget  and  opposed  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDl)  and  the  MX 
(missile  experimental).  He  supported  the  nu¬ 
clear  freeze  and  the  SALT  II  agreement.  In  its 
1986  Alternative  Budget,  the  CBC  espoused 
“aggressive  arms  control  initiatives  and  nego¬ 
tiations”  and  a  “nuclear  freeze  followed  by 
major  arms  reductions.”  The  caucus  also  advo¬ 
cates  eliminating  procurement  and  research 
and  development  funds  for  the  MX,  the  Tri¬ 
dent  II,  Pershing  II,  and  cruise  missiles,  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  the  SDI.  Opinion  polls, 
although  less  precise,  suggest  that  the  majority 
of  black  Americans  agree  with  these  positions. 

In  addition,  the  CBC  and  Jackson  have  taken 
a  strong  stand  against  U.S.  military  interven¬ 
tion  abroad.  In  support  of  a  “non-interven¬ 
tionist  conventional  policy,”  the  CBC  has 
opposed  the  administration’s  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  aircraft-carrier  battle 
groups  from  13  to  15  and  to  augment  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force.  And  CBC  members 
have  consistently  voted  against  military  aid  to 
the  anti-Sandinista  contras  in  Nicaragua. 

Black  Americans  tend  to  be  more  critical  of 
Israel  and  more  sympathetic  to  the  Palestin¬ 
ians  than  Americans  in  general.  In  1984  Jack- 
son  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  Palestin¬ 
ian  state,  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Lebanon, 
and  direct  talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 
According  to  a  Roper  poll  published  in  March 
1980,  12  per  cent  of  blacks,  compared  with  40 
per  cent  of  whites,  were  “more  in  sympathy 
with  Israel  than  with  the  Arab  nations.”  An 
August  1979  Harris  poll  showed  that  62  per 
cent  of  blacks,  as  compared  with  33  per  cent  of 
whites,  felt  that  Young  was  right  to  talk  to  a 
PLO  representative  to  the  United  Nations — a 
controversial  action  that  led  to  his  resignation. 

The  CBC,  however,  does  not  reflect  black 
attitudes  toward  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  its 
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voting.  Members  who  favor  cuts  in  U.S. 
military  spending  routinely  vote  for  military 
aid  increases  to  Israel.  The  1986  Alternative 
Budget,  which  comments  on  most  major  for¬ 
eign-policy  issues,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  Congressional  sources 
say  that  these  stands  reflect  the  reluctance  of 
black  representatives  to  offend  Jewish  sup¬ 
porters  within  and  outside  Congress. 

Blacks  profess  a  special  sympathy  for  the 
Third  World.  They  feel  that  they  have  a 
special  understanding  for  non-Europeans  and 
that  they  can  help  the  United  States  develop 
better  relations  with  the  people  of  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East.  They  are 
less  likely  than  whites  to  view  local  conflicts 
through  the  prism  of  superpower  competition 
or  to  blame  the  Soviet  Union  for  Third  World 
turmoil.  Completing  this  liberal  foreign-poli¬ 
cy  profile,  blacks  are  generally  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  than  whites  to  humanitarian  and  devel¬ 
opment  aid  and  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  future,  black  Americans  probably 
will  continue  to  concentrate  on  U.S.  policies 
toward  black-majority  countries.  Black  for¬ 
eign-policy  leaders  say  that  their  immediate 
goals  will  include  more  and  tougher  antiapart¬ 
heid  legislation.  Black  Americans  also  can  be 
expected  to  seek  more  U.S.  aid  for  black-led 
countries.  A  second  priority  for  black  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  be  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Caribbean 
Basin. 

Nevertheless,  success  in  promoting  a  stron¬ 
ger  U.S.  government  stand  against  apartheid 
should  encourage  black  Americans  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  other  areas  of  foreign 
policy.  The  Eurocentric  nature  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  the  primacy  of  America’s  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  urgency  of 
conflicts  in  the  Middle  East  and  Central 
America  guarantee  that  black  Americans,  like 
their  white  compatriots,  will,  in  the  short 
term  at  least,  be  affected  by  events  in  Beirut, 
Brussels,  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  Managua,  and 
Moscow  more  than  by  decisions  made  in 
Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  and  Windhoek. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made,  in  fact,  that 
blacks  often  suffer  the  negative  consequences 
of  certain  U.S.  foreign  policies  more  than 
whites.  Blacks,  for  example,  are  disproportion- 
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ately  employed  in  many  industries  that  have 
long  been  hammered  by  foreign  competition. 
Although  blacks  make  up  some  12  per  cent  of 
the  total  U.S.  population,  nearly  20  per  cent  of 
American  textile  workers  and  16  per  cent  of 
automobile  workers  are  black.  It  can  also  be 
argued  that  the  president’s  fiscal  year  1986 
request  for  $10.7  billion  in  security  assistance 
and  $322  billion  for  defense  will  divert  re¬ 
sources  needed  to  improve  education,  housing, 
and  health  care — priorities  for  blacks,  who  are 
generally  younger  and  poorer  than  whites. 
Military  adventures  abroad  also  divert  re¬ 
sources  that  could  be  used  at  home.  And  as 
was  the  case  in  Vietnam  and  more  recently  in 
Lebanon,  black  military  personnel,  who  make 
up  19  per  cent  of  America’s  armed  forces,  can 
be  expected  to  continue  suffering  more  than 
the  black  population’s  share  of  casualties  as 
military  executors  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Indications  are  that  black  Americans  will 
indeed  assume  a  share  of  responsibility  for 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  world  beyond  Africa. 
Black  leaders,  including  those  focusing  on 
South  Africa,  are  saying  publicly  that  black 
Americans  have  a  stake  in  all  aspects  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  CBC  members  openly  link 
their  efforts  to  reduce  the  defense  budget  with 
the  need  to  increase  appropriations  for  social 
services  and  education.  And  in  1980  the  Wash¬ 
ington-based  Joint  Center  for  Political  Stud¬ 
ies,  a  research  organization  that  studies  issues 
of  special  concern  to  blacks,  sponsored  confer¬ 
ences  on  foreign-trade  policy  and  its  effect  on 
black  economic  advancement,  and  on  black 
Americans  and  U.S.  foreign  policy.  At  these 
sessions  black  economists,  diplomats,  and  oth¬ 
er  government  officials  articulated  the  need 
for  greater  black  involvement  in  U.S.  policies 
beyond  Africa. 

Yet  black  Americans  can  expect  more  resis¬ 
tance  on  these  issues  than  they  have  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  antiapartheid  campaign.  Most 
Americans  apparently  have  little  objection  to 
a  stronger  U.S.  stance  against  apartheid — in 
part  because  most  Americans,  including  many 
in  government,  until  recently  have  not  cared 
about  Africa  very  much  one  way  or  the  other. 

But  conservative  organizations  and  political 
leaders  would  oppose  black  efforts  to  pursue  a 
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more  cooperative  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially  when  it  comes  to  arms 
control.  American  Jewish  organizations, 
which  have  strongly  supported  blacks  on 
domestic  goals  and  on  South  Africa  policy, 
would  strongly  resist  black  efforts  to  reduce 
aid  to  Israel  or  to  pressure  that  country  to 
moderate  its  policies  toward  its  neighbors,  as 
Jackson’s  experience  indicates. 

Political  and  bureaucratic  barriers  also  still 
inhibit  black  Americans  from  participating  in 
formulating  U.S.  policies  toward  the  world 
beyond  Africa.  The  American  political  tradi¬ 
tion  grudgingly  allows  ethnic  groups  to  help 
shape  U.S.  positions  toward  their  regions  of 
origin  or  special  concern.  At  the  same  time, 
minority-group  members  too  often  restrict 
themselves  to  these  fields.  Such  “ghettoizing” 
attitudes  will  have  to  be  changed  if  blacks  are 
to  gain  a  voice  in  American  diplomacy  outside 
sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Obstacles  also  exist  within  the  black  com¬ 
munity  itself.  As  recent  history  shows,  it  is 
easier  to  persuade  Americans  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  foreign  affairs  by  appealing  to 
racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  ties  abroad  than  to 
encourage  them  to  work  for  foreign  policies  in 
the  broader  national  interest. 

Before  blacks  can  realize  their  potential  to 
influence  foreign  policy  they  also  must  exploit 
the  American  political  system  more  fully.  In 
the  1984  election,  only  55.8  per  cent  of  blacks 
actually  went  to  the  polls,  versus  61.4  per  cent 
of  whites.  Although  statistics  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  officials  in  the  CBC  and  at  the  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies  agree  with  the 
popular  impression  that  blacks  contribute 
very  little  money  to  political  campaigns. 

The  huge  majorities  that  black  voters  give 
to  Democratic  presidential  candidates  (89  per 
cent  in  1984)  limit  the  electoral  threat  blacks 
can  pose.  But  a  growing  number  of  black 
political  strategists  say  that  the  current  situa¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  contend  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  takes  blacks  for  granted  while  the 
Republican  party  writes  them  off,  must  be 
changed  and  that  blacks  should  and  are  ready 
to  act  as  a  swing  vote.  These  strategists  cite  a 
poll  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan  indi- 
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eating  that  59  per  cent  of  blacks  would  have 
abandoned  the  Democratic  ticket  and  support¬ 
ed  Jackson  had  he  run  as  an  independent. 

On  the  positive  side,  as  black  Americans 
move  into  non-African  policy  issues,  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  race  should  decline.  Ethnic  for¬ 
eign  policy,  by  definition,  involves  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  transnational  alliances  and  sympathies 
based  on  race,  religion,  and  common  history. 
Therefore,  black  Americans’  involvement  in 
Asia  policy,  for  example,  will  necessarily 
differ  from  their  involvement  in  Africa  policy 
in  that  racial  solidarity  probably  will  give  way 
to  economic  and  strategic  considerations.  In 
most  cases,  blacks  will  find  themselves  lending 
their  support  to  efforts  already  well  under 
way  concerning  arms  control,  foreign  aid,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Third  World. 

In  the  long  run,  black  Americans  will  be 
more  effective  and  will  serve  the  national 
interest  better  if  they  avoid  becoming  one 
more  ethnic  lobby.  It  is  shortsighted  to  base 
any  foreign  policy  on  race  or  religion — al¬ 
ready  two  of  the  most  divisive  issues  in 
America.  Instead,  black  Americans  can  show 
that  the  policies  they  advocate  are  in  the 
economic,  strategic,  and  moral  interests  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  “race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin.” 


ARAB  AMERICAN 
GRIEVANCES 


by  David  J.  Sadd  and  G.  Neal  Lendenmann 


There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  the  United 
States  that  the  pro-Israel  lobby  has  become  too 
powerful  and  influential  in  Washington  and 
that  its  efforts  have  led  to  the  distortion  of 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  Eormer  Repre¬ 
sentative  Paul  Findley  (R.-Illinois),  in  a  newly 
published  and  well-researched  book  on  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  called  They  Dare  to  Speak  Out, 
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observes  that  the  “majority  of  Congressmen 
resent  heavy-handed  tactics  by  the  Israeli 
lobby  and  will  welcome  constituent  pressure 
to  modify  their  habit  of  voting  for  whatever 
Israel  wants.” 

Arab  Americans  in  particular  have  come  to 
feel  that  the  pro-Israel  lobby  has  helped 
strengthen  U.S.  ties  with  Israel  beyond  rea¬ 
sonable  limits.  At  the  same  time,  this  lobby 
has  helped  undermine  desirable  relations  with 
Arab  countries  by  seeking  to  hold  back  U.S. 
foreign  aid  from  states  such  as  Jordan,  by 
preventing  much  needed  arms  sales  to  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia,  and  by  disseminat¬ 
ing  misleading  and  deceptive  anti-Arab — and 
anti-Arab  American — propaganda. 

Rarely  does  the  pro-Israel  lobby  have  any¬ 
thing  positive  to  say  about  Arab  countries.  In 
1981,  for  example,  during  the  intense  congres¬ 
sional  debate  over  President  Ronald  Reagan’s 
proposed  sale  of  an  advanced  air-defense 
equipment  package  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  lobby 
produced  a  48-page  report  entitled  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia:  Beneath  the  Veil  that  misleadingly  described 
Saudi  Arabia’s  system  of  government  and 
foreign  policy  and  that  attempted  to  portray 
the  kingdom  as  an  enemy  of  the  United  States. 
Even  Egypt,  which  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Israel  in  1979,  is  regularly  criticized  now  by 
the  lobby  for  not  living  up  to  its  treaty 
commitments.  Two  well-known  major  Jewish 
organizations  also  publish  what  amount  to 
enemies  lists  of  organizations  and  individuals 
in  the  United  States  that  are  critical  of  Israel. 

It  was  largely  in  response  to  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  dominance  of  the  pro-Israel  lobby  in 
Middle  East  policy  matters,  particularly  after 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  that  the  National 
Association  of  Arab  Americans  (naaa)  was 
formed  in  1972.  Its  founders  had  become 
convinced  that  unless  Congress,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  executive  branch,  was  exposed  to 
alternative  viewpoints  and  given  factual  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  balance  the  claims  of  the 
pro-Israel  lobby,  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  would  be  seriously  damaged. 

The  NAAA’s  formation  represented  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  emergence  of  an  Arab  American 
political  identity.  Although  opposition  to  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  had  been  voiced  sporadically 
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in  the  past,  most  often  by  corporations  that 
did  business  in  the  Middle  East,  Arab  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves  lacked  a  vehicle  that  could 
represent  their  own  views  and  interests  and 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  other  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  of  the  U.S.  government. 

Immigrants  from  the  Arab  world  have  been 
arriving  in  the  United  States  for  generations. 
The  first  important  wave,  made  up  primarily 
of  Christians  from  Syria  and  what  is  now 
Lebanon,  surged  into  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  1875  and  1948.  Many  of  their  descen¬ 
dants  are  now  fully  assimilated  third-  and 
fourth-generation  Americans  who  are  proudly 
rediscovering  their  Arab  roots.  Since  1948, 
many  more  Arab  immigrants  have  been  Mos¬ 
lems. 

Consequently,  Americans  of  Arab  descent 
today  reflect  the  great  diversity  within  the 
Arab  world  itself.  Representatives  of  every 
major  religious  grouping  within  Lebanon,  for 
example,  are  now  found  among  the  Arab 
American  population  in  the  United  States 
along  with  Christian  and  Moslem  Palestinians 
and  Egyptian  Moslems  and  Copts.  Immigrants 
from  nearly  every  Arab  country,  in  fact,  have 
made  their  way  to  American  shores  and  set¬ 
tled  throughout  the  United  States.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  precise  figures  on  the  exact 
distribution  of  Arab  Americans  broken  down 
by  religious  affiliation  and  geographic  back¬ 
ground  are  not  available,  in  part  because  the 
federal  government  does  not  obtain  such  in¬ 
formation  in  its  decennial  census. 


In  part,  their  support  for  Reagan, 
despite  the  president’s  strong  pro- 
Israel  reeord,  refleets  vigorous  Re¬ 
publican  efforts  to  court  Arab 
American  voters. 


Not  surprisingly,  Arab  Americans,  who 
come  from  diverse  geographic  and  religious 
backgrounds,  and  who  have  been  able  to 
assimilate  into  America’s  pluralistic  society, 
harbor  differing  priorities  and  political  goals. 
They  have  never  become  a  one-issue-oriented 
ethnic  grouping;  like  its  counterparts  in  the 
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Arab  world,  the  Arab  American  community  is 
not  a  monolith. 

Until  the  1967  war,  few  of  the  estimated  3 
million  Americans  of  Arab  descent  had  played 
active  roles  in  the  American  foreign-policy 
process.  Sharing  a  profound  respect  for  family 
and  religion,  and  possessing  a  lively  entrepre¬ 
neurial  spirit,  Arab  Americans  had  concen¬ 
trated  their  efforts  instead  on  business  or 
professional  activities.  After  the  1967  war, 
however,  many  Americans  of  Arab  descent 
began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  U.S.  Middle 
East  policy.  The  Israeli  occupation  of  East 
Jerusalem,  the  West  Bank,  the  Gaza  Strip,  and 
the  Golan  Heights  certainly  galvanized  Arab 
concern.  But  changes  in  the  Arab  American 
community  were  partly  responsible  as  well.  In 
particular,  post-1948  Arab  migrants  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  have  included  many  Palestinians,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  number  of  whom  are  highly  educated  and 
have  deep  concerns  about  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  and  U.S.  policy  toward  it. 

Today,  despite  the  continuing  diversity  of 
the  community,  several  factors  are  promoting 
increased  Arab  American  political  cohesive¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States.  The  strongest  glue 
has  been  provided  by  the  tragic  evolution  of 
events  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Israeli  invasion 
of  Lebanon  in  June  1982,  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  Lebanese  and  Palestin¬ 
ian  civilians,  coupled  with  the  harsh,  3-year 
Israeli  occupation  of  Lebanon,  increased  Arab 
American  political  awareness  and  stimulated  a 
large  increase  in  membership  in  leading  Arab 
American  organizations.  Because  of  this 
awareness,  the  NAAA  has  been  able  to  field  a 
network  of  coordinators  in  every  congression¬ 
al  district  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
organize  its  members’  activities.  The  increas¬ 
ingly  oppressive  Israeli  occupation  of  the 
Arab  lands  taken  in  1967,  the  failure  of  Israel 
to  recognize  Palestinian  rights,  the  rise  of 
Jewish  terrorism  directed  against  Palestinians 
in  the  West  Bank,  and  the  bombing  of  an  Iraqi 
nuclear  research  reactor  in  Baghdad  in  1981 
also  have  caused  large  numbers  of  Arab  Amer¬ 
icans  to  reassess  their  previous  reluctance  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  helping  shape  U.S. 
Middle  East  policy. 

Today  the  NAAA  maintains  a  grassroots 
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membership  network  in  a  computer-based  list 
organized  by  congressional  district.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  Arab  American  families  are 
included  in  this  network.  Thirteen  thousand 
contribute  financially  to  the  NAAA.  A  large 
number  provide  time  and  energy  in  lieu  of 
funds.  The  NAAA’s  fast  growth  in  recent  years 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  2,000  people 
participated  in  its  grassroots  framework  in 
1980. 

Arab  Americans  also  have  been  spurred  to 
take  political  action  by  the  anti-Arab  propa¬ 
ganda  that  saturates  the  entertainment  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States  today — the  deliberate 
and  systematic  portrayal  of  Arabs  through 
insulting  stereotypes  on  television  and  in  the 
movies.  These  slurs  would  have  been  stopped 
long  ago  had  they  been  directed  at  other 
groups,  and  they  have  unavoidably  exerted  a 
subtle  yet  unmistakable  influence  on  both  the 
general  public  and  Congress — and  ultimately 
on  American  foreign  policy. 

As  a  result,  several  Arab  American  organi¬ 
zations  have  become  prominent  in  recent 
years.  The  Association  of  Arab-American 
University  Graduates,  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
educational  and  cultural  organization,  was 
founded  in  1967  to  promote  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  Arabs  and  Americans.  It  pub¬ 
lishes  extensive  research  on  diverse  topics, 
including  Arab  culture  and  society.  The 
American-Arab  Anti-Discrimination  Commit¬ 
tee  is  a  nonsectarian  service  organization 
whose  many  local  chapters  are  committed  to 
defending  the  rights  and  promoting  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  Arab  Americans.  It  was  founded  in 
1980  in  response  to  stereotyping,  defamation, 
and  discrimination  directed  against  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  Arab  descent.  The  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Ramallah,  Palestine,  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  with  chapters  in  25  cities  that  is 
engaged  in  educational  activity  about  Pales¬ 
tine  and  the  Middle  East.  Its  members  trace 
their  origins  by  birth  or  marriage  to  the  West 
Bank  town  of  Ramallah.  The  three  regional 
groupings  of  the  National  Federation  of 
American  Syrian-Lebanese  Clubs,  located  in 
the  Midwest,  the  South,  and  the  West,  are  a 
focal  point  for  ethnic  heritage  and  pride  of  the 
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members  of  the  Syrian  and  Lebanese  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  United  States. 

Arab  Americans  Emerge 

Arab  Americans  are  represented  in  both 
parties  in  Congress  and  occupy  state  houses  as 
well.  Two  Arab  American  representatives, 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  (D.-Ohio)  and  Nick  Joe 
Rahall  (D.-West  Virginia);  two  senators,  James 
Abdnor  (R.-South  Dakota)  and  George  Mitch¬ 
ell  (D. -Maine);  and  two  governors,  Victor 
Atiyeh  (R.-Oregon)  and  John  Sununu  (R.-New 
Hampshire),  are  the  most  prominent  of  the 
150  or  more  Arab  Americans  who  currently 
hold  office  at  all  levels  in  American  politics. 
Further,  in  1984  Arab  Americans  made  deter¬ 
mined  but  unsuccessful  bids  for  Senate  and 
House  seats  in  Massachusetts  and  for  the 
governorship  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  emergence  of  Arab  Americans  as  an 
important  ethnic  force  became  clear  in  the 
1984  elections,  when  they  played  key  roles  in 
the  campaigns  of  both  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  presidential  candidates.  The  three 
Democratic  Arab  American  members  of 
Congress — Mitchell,  Oakar,  and  Rahall — 
were  appointed  vice  chairmen  of  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale’s  campaign,  and  James  Zogby,  an  Arab 
American  leader,  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
Jesse  Jackson’s  campaign  and  also  seconded 
Jackson’s  nomination  at  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  Republicans  appointed  a 
leading  Arab  American,  former  NAAA  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  Baroody,  chairman  of  Arab  Amer¬ 
icans  for  Reagan-Bush. 

The  Republican  party  paid  much  more 
attention  than  the  Democrats  to  wooing  eth¬ 
nic  voters  in  1984.  In  the  process,  it  produced 
detailed  computer  tallies  of  volunteers  recruit¬ 
ed  by  40  ethnic  groups.  Proportionately,  Arab 
Americans  were  the  top-ranked  ethnic  group 
in  supplying  volunteers  nationally  for  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  and  were  the  only 
ethnic  group  to  provide  volunteers  in  each  of 
the  50  states.  More  than  7,000  Americans  of 
Arab  descent  signed  pledge  cards  volunteering 
their  services  for  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign. 
Nearly  9  per  cent  of  the  total  recruitment  of 
ethnic  volunteers  for  Reagan-Bush  resulted 
directly  from  Arab  American  involvement. 
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and  the  NAAA  directly  recruited  85  per  cent  of 
those.  In  early  March  1985,  Reagan  met  with 
representatives  of  leading  Arab  American  or¬ 
ganizations  and  acknowledged  the  value  of 
Arab  American  support  for  his  campaign.  In 
part,  this  support  for  Reagan,  despite  the 
president’s  strong  pro-Israel  record,  reflects 
vigorous  Republican  efforts  to  court  Arab 
American  voters.  The  Democratic  party, 
which  did  not  conduct  as  systematic  and 
determined  an  effort  to  seek  ethnic  voters, 
kept  no  comparable  statistics.  But  the  pro- 
Reagan  sentiments  of  Arab  Americans 
stemmed  also  from  their  pique  at  the  cam¬ 
paign  efforts  of  many  Democratic  candidates 
and  leaders  to  force  Reagan  to  transfer  the 
U.S.  embassy  in  Israel  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Jerusalem. 

Arab  Americans  also  are  working  to  ensure 
that  individuals  holding  views  compatible 
with  their  own  are  elected  to  Congress  and 
that  those  who  oppose  their  positions  on  the 
Middle  East  are  defeated.  To  aid  its  lobbying 
efforts,  the  NAAA’s  extensive  research  arm  has 
developed  a  sophisticated  system  to  rate  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  according  to  their  positions 
on  issues  of  major  concern  to  Americans  of 
Arab  descent. 

In  1984,  the  NAAA  formed  a  political  action 
committee  called  NAAA-PAC  to  make  contri¬ 
butions  to  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
office  seekers  with  favorable  Middle  East 
voting  records  and  positions.  NAAA-PAC’s 
first  fund-raising  letter  went  out  at  the  end  of 
August — well  into  the  1984  campaign.  As  a 
result  of  this  late  start,  the  organization’s 
impact  on  the  elections  was  small,  with  less 
than  $20,000  being  divided  among  22  Demo¬ 
crats  and  24  Republicans.  According  to  figures 
compiled  by  NAAA,  acknowledged  campaign 
contributions  by  at  least  76  pro-Israel  PACs, 
whose  primary  objective  was  the  election  of 
politicians  who  support  increasing  economic, 
military,  and  political  support  for  Israel,  ex¬ 
ceeded  $2.8  million  during  the  1984  election 
cycle.  These  groups  raised  more  than  $5 
million  during  this  period.  Nevertheless,  the 
establishment  of  NAAA-PAC  represents  a 
starting  point  in  efforts  to  counteract  the 
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enormous  financial  influence  of  the  pro-Israel 
lobby. 

The  most  notable  and  successful  1984  politi¬ 
cal  effort  made  by  Arab  Americans  was  their 
campaign  to  defeat  Democratic  Representa¬ 
tive  Clarence  Long  of  Maryland,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  As 
chairman,  Long  had  been  vital  to  the  effort  to 
set  aid  increases  for  Israel  above  those  request¬ 
ed  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

In  order  to  bring  Long’s  Middle  East  record 
to  the  attention  of  his  constituents,  the  NAAA 
aired  radio  advertisements  questioning  the 
fairness  of  this  attitude  on  aid  to  Israel  at  a 
time  when  Americans  were  expected  to  be 
tightening  their  belts  and  cutting  back  on 
domestic  programs.  In  response  to  the  NAAA’s 
radio  campaign.  Long  produced  a  fund-raising 
brochure  entitled  Why  Is  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Arab-Americans  Working  to  Defeat  Con¬ 
gressman  Clarence  Long?  His  own  answer  was 
that  he  had  been  “the  driving  force  behind 
increasing  aid  to  Israel.” 

Arab  Americans  in  Long’s  district  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  his  opponent.  Republican 
Helen  Bentley,  and  Arab  American  volunteers 
contributed  hundreds  of  hours  to  Bentley’s 
campaign.  Long’s  defeat  was  a  benchmark  in 
the  developing  Arab  American  ability  to  influ¬ 
ence  political  races.  With  significant  concen¬ 
trations  of  voters  in  such  states  as  California, 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  Arab  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  make  the  difference  in  many  future 
congressional  elections  as  well. 

The  Arab  American  Agenda 

Two  paramount  objectives  dominate  the 
political  agenda  for  Arab  Americans  in  the 
1980s.  First,  international  efforts  to  achieve  a 
just  and  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  must  be  encouraged.  The  promising  1985 
diplomatic  moves  by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
and  Yasir  Arafat,  chairman  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO);  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak’s  subsequent  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  ways  to  open  a  dialogue  between 
Washington  and  the  Palestinians;  and  the 
supportive  efforts  of  Saudi  Arabia’s  King 
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Fahd  should  all  be  actively  nurtured  by  the 
U.S.  government. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  just  peace  in  the 
region,  the  United  States  should  be  willing 
and  able  to  talk  with  all  parties  to  the  conflict, 
including  the  PLO,  which  is  the  legitimate, 
chosen  representative  of  the  Palestinian  peo¬ 
ple.  Likewise,  the  United  States  should  en¬ 
courage  Israel  to  drop  its  preconditions  for 
negotiating  with  the  PLO.  The  return  of  the 
territories  captured  in  1967  in  exchange  for 
peace  remains  the  only  viable  basis  for  negoti¬ 
ations  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

The  NAAA  supports  the  right  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  the  Palestinian  people  and  the 
concept  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state 
that  will  coexist  alongside  Israel.  The  frame¬ 
work  for  such  a  state  must  be  determined  by 
the  Palestinian  people  themselves,  and  the 
state’s  borders  and  interaction  with  Israel 
must  be  decided  through  negotiation.  Al¬ 
though  the  NAAA  takes  no  stand  on  the  idea  of 
Palestinian  “confederation”  with  Jordan — 
that  must  be  left  to  the  Palestinians  and  the 
Jordanians — the  NAAA  supports  the  Amman 
declaration  of  February  11,  1985,  issued  by 
Hussein  and  Arafat. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  strive  for 
good  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Arab 
world.  The  re-establishment  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq 
is  a  positive  development  in  this  regard,  as  is  a 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interi¬ 
or  this  year  declaring  Kuwait  eligible  to 
acquire  mineral  leases  on  federal  lands. 

Three  specific  major  areas  of  immediate 
concern  for  Arab  Americans  are  U.S.  foreign 
aid,  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East,  and  bills 
that  would  force  the  president  to  move  the 
U.S.  embassy  in  Israel  to  Jerusalem. 

Arab  Americans  want  to  ensure  that  U.S. 
tax  dollars  for  foreign  aid  are  spent  in  the 
manner  best  able  to  promote  and  protect  U.S. 
national  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  Al¬ 
though  few  would  dispute  that  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  America’s  most  effective  tools 
for  achieving  these  ends,  this  tool  has  not  been 
used  wisely  for  a  number  of  years.  One 
administration  after  another  has  failed  to  use 
American  aid  in  a  way  that  would  encourage 
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countries  to  adopt  policies  that  mesh  with 
U.S.  objectives.  Aid  programs,  in  fact,  general¬ 
ly  have  been  structured  and  administered, 
however  unwittingly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
encourage  the  opposite  result. 

Indeed,  the  huge  sums  that  the  United 
States  makes  available  to  Israel  year  after 
year — one-fourth  of  all  U.S.  foreign  aid,  with 
the  most  generous  terms  offered  to  any  coun¬ 
try — only  have  encouraged  Israel  to  continue 
carrying  out  policies  that  it  may  believe  to  be 
in  its  own  interests  but  that  are  by  no  means 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Americans,  not  only  Arab  Ameri¬ 
cans,  resent  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  they 
are  continually  being  asked  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices — through  proposals  involving  deep  cuts 
in  aid  to  college  students  and  farmers,  an  end 
to  the  Job  Corps  program  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  reductions  in 
benefits  for  retirees — the  U.S.  government  is 
not  insisting  that  Israel  also  make  sacrifices  in 
return  for  the  funding  that  it  expects  from 
U.S.  taxpayers.  Indeed,  Israel  is  able  to  use 
economic  aid  funds,  which  simply  go  into  the 
Israeli  treasury  without  being  earmarked  for 
specific  projects,  to  maintain  an  economy  that 
provides  its  citizens  with  subsidies  and  infla¬ 
tion  buffers  that  are  matched  by  few,  if  any, 
other  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  only  modest  amounts  of 
aid  are  being  given  to  Arab  countries  whose 
policies  conform  with  American  interests  and 
who  need  economic  aid  more  than  Israel. 
Egypt  is  the  only  exception  to  this  policy.  A 
positive  development  this  year  has  been  Rea¬ 
gan’s  decision  to  request  $250  million  in 
supplemental  economic  aid  to  Jordan  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  token  $20  million  in  economic  aid 
originally  sought  by  the  administration  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

But  these  sums  are  tiny  when  compared  to 
aid  requests  for  Israel  totaling  $2.7  billion — 
$1.2  billion  in  economic  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  a  supplemental  aid  package  of  $1.5 
billion.  Yet  Israel’s  per  capita  income  is  more 
than  three  times  that  of  Jordan’s.  The  supple¬ 
mental  economic  aid  for  Israel,  moreover,  was 
requested  by  the  administration  and  approved 
by  Congress  even  though  Israel  has  failed  to 
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put  its  economic  house  in  order,  and  despite 
repeated  statements  by  senior  administration 
officials  that  effective  economic  measures 
must  be  adopted  by  Israel  before  it  can  receive 
supplemental  aid. 

The  NAAA  believes  that  aid  to  Israel  should 
be  apportioned  under  the  same  standards  and 
requirements  that  apply  to  aid  for  other 
countries  of  the  region.  Moreover,  economic 
aid  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  should  be 
based  upon  objective  economic  indicators, 
such  as  per  capita  gross  national  product.  And 
aid  to  all  countries  of  the  Middle  East — not 
just  the  Arab  countries — should  be  linked  to 
political  responsiveness  to  America’s  national 
interests.  Thus  when  the  government  of  Israel 
violated  international  law  in  1982  by  invading 
Lebanon  and  in  1985  by  transporting  captured 
Lebanese  civilians  into  Israel — thereby  harm¬ 
ing  U.S.  national  interests  in  the  Middle 
East — the  United  States  should  have  had  a 
procedure  for  suspending  aid  to  Israel.  Israel 
should  be  held  to  the  same  standards  as  other 
countries  where  U.S.  aid  is  involved. 

Seeking  the  National  Interest 

Arab  Americans  are  concerned  that  the 
legitimate  defense  needs  of  America’s  Arab 
friends  are  not  being  met  by  the  United  States 
and  that  Washington  is  driving  them  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  arms.  At  the  same  time,  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Israel  has  become  so  bountiful 
that  Israel  has  been  inclined  to  find  military 
solutions  to  its  regional  problems  rather  than 
peaceful  ones.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  in 
the  U.S.  national  interest. 

The  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  ostensibly  was  carried  out  to  bring  peace 
to  Israel’s  northern  settlements.  Yet  the  inva¬ 
sion  shattered  an  American-brokered  cease¬ 
fire  between  Israeli  and  Palestinian  troops  in 
Lebanon  that  had  held  for  nearly  a  year. 

Inspired  by  the  pro-Israel  lobby.  Congress 
has  consistently  attempted  to  block  arms  sales 
to  Arab  countries  since  1981,  when  the  Reagan 
administration  narrowly  obtained  congres¬ 
sional  approval,  over  Israel’s  objections,  to  sell 
air-defense  equipment  and  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
These  attempts  have  undermined  the  presi- 
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dent’s  ability  to  pursue  an  overall  regional 
arms  policy  that  will  consider  the  needs  of  all 
potential  recipients.  The  pro-Israel  lobby  has 
demonstrated  such  strength  on  votes  concern¬ 
ing  arms  sales  to  the  Arab  countries  that 
Reagan  has  in  recent  years  occasionally  post¬ 
poned  or  canceled  much-needed  arms  sales.  At 
the  same  time,  military  aid  to  Israel,  which 
now  consists  of  grants,  has  risen  greatly. 

The  most  recent  example  of  congressional 
opposition  to  arms  sales  to  Arab  countries  that 
was  inspired  by  the  pro-Israel  lobby  took  place 
on  the  eve  of  Fahd’s  February  1985  visit  to 
Washington.  In  a  move  whose  timing  embar¬ 
rassed  the  Reagan  administration,  64  senators 
signed  a  letter  to  the  president  sponsored  by  4 
senators  who  are  up  for  re-election  in  1986 
that  expressed  their  “deep  concern”  and  “seri¬ 
ous  reservations”  over  any  prospective  U.S. 
arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  signatories 
included  11  of  the  17  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  could  have 
been  expected  to  wait  for  the  announcement 
of  a  sale  before  opposing  it. 

In  December  1982,  similar  treatment  was 
accorded  Hussein,  who  arrived  in  Washington 
at  a  time  when  a  letter  from  at  least  182 
representatives  urged  Reagan  not  to  announce 
a  sale  of  advanced  air-defense  equipment  to 
Jordan.  This  year,  72  senators  signed  a  non¬ 
binding  resolution  opposing  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
vanced  air-defense  equipment  to  Jordan,  de¬ 
spite  Hussein’s  success  at  forging  a  moderate 
common  negotiating  position  with  Arafat. 

Many  Americans  question  why  arms  sales 
that  stimulate  the  U.S.  economy,  provide  jobs 
for  American  citizens,  and  meet  the  legitimate 
defense  needs  of  America’s  Arab  friends  are 
blocked  by  Congress  while  enormous  amounts 
of  taxpayers’  dollars  are  sent  to  an  Israel  that  is 
already  armed  to  the  teeth  and  that  is  not 
reluctant  to  use  those  arms  whenever  possible. 
Concerns  are  heightened  when  Congress  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  American  tax  monies  to 
Israel  to  develop  an  Israeli  jet  fighter,  the  Lavi, 
that  will  compete  directly  with  planes  built  by 
American  companies.  Surely  this  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Arab  Americans  of  all  religious  back¬ 
grounds  and  national  origins  are  virtually 
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united  in  their  opposition  to  moves  by  some 
members  of  Congress  to  force  Reagan  to 
transfer  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Israel  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  Such  an  action  would  be 
seen  throughout  the  world  as  an  attempt  to 
legitimate  Israel’s  claim  that  the  status  of 
Jerusalem  is  not  negotiable.  It  would  run 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  242,  which 
forms  the  basis  for  future  peace  negotiations. 
And  it  would  violate  the  solemn  word  of  the 
U.S.  government.  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere  would  be  damaged  irrepar¬ 
ably.  Arab  Americans  support  instead  Wash¬ 
ington’s  policy  for  over  30  years,  which  is  that 
the  United  States  not  only  opposes  any  unilat¬ 
eral  action  that  would  change  Jerusalem’s 
status  but  also  is  convinced  that  the  city’s  final 
status  must  be  determined  through  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Finally,  the  NAAA  will  continue  to  oppose 
strongly  all  acts  of  terrorism  carried  out 
against  innocent  civilians.  Such  acts  include 
not  only  those  widely  publicized  acts  commit¬ 
ted  by  Arabs  but  also  those  committed  by 
Israelis.  The  NAAA,  for  example,  denounced 
the  June  1985  hijacking  of  a  TWA  airliner  that 
resulted  in  the  death  of  an  American  citizen.  It 
also  condemned  Israel  for  suppressing  Leba¬ 
nese  resistance  to  its  3-year  occupation  of 
Lebanon  by  terrorizing  Shiite  Moslem  vil¬ 
lages,  blowing  up  houses,  arresting  citizens  at 
random,  and,  according  to  a  February  25, 
1985,  Christian  Science  Monitor  report,  killing 
anyone  who  panicked  and  fled.  And  the  NAAA 
denounced  Israel’s  transfer  of  hundreds  of 
Lebanese  and  Palestinians,  most  held  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  charges,  to  a  prison  in  Israel  in 
violation  of  international  law — an  action  that 
led  directly  to  the  TWA  hijacking. 

Arab  Americans  are  deeply  proud  of  their 
culture  and  heritage.  They  seek  to  promote 
the  closest  possible  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Arab  world.  But  there  is 
no  question  as  to  where  their  loyalties  lie: 
They  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 
Their  approach  to  lobbying,  therefore,  is  to 
identify  America’s  national  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  promote  those  interests 
through  advocacy  and  education. 
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Arab  Americans  are  concerned  that 
Congress,  in  its  zeal  to  cultivate  a  “special 
relationship”  with  Israel,  is  unnecessarily 
damaging  U.S.  relations  with  the  Arab  world 
and  undermining  the  president’s  ability  to 
pursue  a  balanced  and  effective  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
strength  of  the  pro-Israel  lobby. 

For  many  years  this  lobby  went  unchal¬ 
lenged  in  its  assertions  and  unrebutted  in  its 
claims.  Even  now,  the  lobby  and  its  most 
committed  advocates  in  Congress  retain  a 
distinct  advantage  on  Middle  East  policy. 
Arab  Americans  believe  that  what  is  desper¬ 
ately  needed  is  a  brake  on  the  tendency  of 
many  U.S.  policymakers,  particularly  elected 
ones,  to  grant  Israel  its  manifold  requests  with 
little  or  no  serious  debate. 

Fortunately,  the  NAAA  and  other  Arab 
American  organizations  are  increasingly  pro¬ 
viding  an  effective  counterweight  to  the  pro- 
Israeli  lobby.  Arab  Americans  are  now  in  a 
position  to  challenge  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  pro-Israel  lobby — notably,  the  dual  asser¬ 
tions  that  Israel’s  interests  are  ipso  facto  also 
American  interests  and  that  any  strong  and 
cohesive  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Arab  countries  is  a  threat  to 
Israel. 

Like  so  many  other  ethnic  groups  before 
them,  Arab  Americans  are  beginning  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  political  rights  as  Americans  in 
order  to  influence  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Given 
the  economic  and  strategic  importance  of  the 
Middle  East  to  the  U.S.  national  interest,  they 
believe  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  do  so. 


HISPANIC  AMERICAN 
CONCERNS 


by  Bill  Richardson 


In  December  1984,  Hispanic  members  of 
Congress,  representing  the  Congressional  His- 
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panic  Caucus  (CHC),  made  a  14-day  trip  to 
seven  Latin  American  countries — the  caucus’s 
first  foreign  trip  since  its  founding  in  1976. 
The  group  was  warmly  received  by  its  hosts  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  El  Salvador,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  and  Peru,  where  it  met  with  every 
head  of  state  and  foreign  minister  and  with 
labor  leaders,  church  officials,  human  rights 
groups,  and  the  press.  Cultural  and  linguistic 
ties  between  hosts  and  visitors  were  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  and  embraced.  As  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Peru  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry  said, 
“This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to 
speak  in  Spanish  to  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress.” 

The  CHC’s  trip  not  only  was  useful,  but  also 
signaled  that  the  Hispanic  community  of  the 
United  States — the  15.9  million’  Americans 
of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  Caribbean, 
Central  and  broadly  Latin  American,  and 
Spanish  ancestry,  plus  the  more  than  3  million 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  Puerto  Rico  and  an 
estimated  1  million  Americans  of  Portuguese 
descent — is  slowly  but  steadily  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  becoming  involved  in  foreign-policy 
issues.  Hispanics  have  long  been  interested  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Latin  America,  but  the  community’s  thinly 
spread  leadership  necessarily  has  concentrated 
on  domestic  issues.  Lately,  however,  Hispan¬ 
ics  have  increasingly  recognized  that  the  is¬ 
sues  of  peace,  defense  and  arms  control,  and 
trade  affect  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States  as  surely  as  do  health  care,  education, 
and  the  state  of  the  environment.  In  addition, 
many  Hispanics  worry  that  U.S.  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  especially  toward  Latin  America,  is  losing 
coherence  and  effectiveness  faster  than  ever. 
In  fact,  the  most  useful  and  lasting  contribu¬ 
tion  that  American  Hispanics  can  make  to 
U.S.  foreign  policy  today  is  to  help  the  U.S. 
government  develop  a  well-informed,  sensi¬ 
tive,  politically  sustainable  policy  toward  Lat¬ 
in  America  —  in  particular,  one  that  gives 

‘This  figure  is  based  on  a  nationwide  1983  Census 
Bureau  estimate  that  includes  an  undetermined percent- 
age  of  the  Hispanic  illegal-immigrant  population.  All 
other  population  figures  and  percentages  are  based  on 
the  1980  census. 
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ongoing  attention  to  the  social  and  political 
problems  that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  region’s  ills. 

Hispanics  bring  several  formidable  assets  to 
this  task.  Many  Hispanic  leaders  have  first¬ 
hand,  expert  knowledge  of  various  parts  of 
Latin  America  through  personal  and  family 
ties,  frequent  visits,  and  professional,  business, 
or  academic  interests.  Moreover,  their  com¬ 
mon  cultural  bonds  have  created  some  degree 
of  consensus  among  Hispanics  on  U.S.  Latin 
America  policy. 

As  has  been  widely  noted,  if  current  trends 
continue,  Hispanics  will  constitute  the  largest 
minority  group  in  America  by  the  year  2000. 
Already,  85  per  cent  of  the  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tion  is  concentrated  in  nine  states  that  possess 
193  electoral  votes — more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  270  needed  to  elect  a  president. 


Many  Hispanic  Americans  worry 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially 
toward  Latin  America,  is  losing 
coherence  and  effectiveness  faster 
than  ever. 


Yet  Hispanics  also  face  important  obstacles 
to  greater  influence.  The  diversity  of  the 
community  has  created  splits  on  key  aspects  of 
U.S.  Latin  America  policy — notably.  Central 
America  and  immigration  reform.  Hispanics 
are  greatly  underrepresented  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  foreign-policy  and  national  securi¬ 
ty  agencies.  And  until  recently,  Hispanics 
were  inhibited  from  speaking  out  on  foreign- 
policy  issues  by  a  widely  held  perception  that 
minority  groups  should  confine  their  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  U.S.  government  to  domestic 
policies — despite  the  fact  that  above-average 
percentages  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  served 
and  died  in  the  Vietnam  War.  The  Hispanic 
community  must  be  more  insistent  on  partici¬ 
pating  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  must  make 
sure  that  it  is  in  on  the  takeoffs,  not  just  the 
crash  landings,  of  American  diplomacy. 

Although  few  ethnic  groups  in  the  United 
States  are  as  homogeneous  as  most  outsiders 
believe,  the  Hispanic  community  is  unusually 
diverse.  Hispanics  have  come  to  America  not 
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only  from  many  different  countries,  but  for 
many  different  reasons  as  well.  Cuban  Ameri¬ 
cans,  for  example,  immigrated  primarily  for 
political  reasons.  Although  the  Mexican  immi¬ 
grants  of  the  early  1900s  came  searching  for 
both  more  freedom  and  more  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity,  most  recent  Mexican  immigration  has 
been  prompted  exclusively  by  economics. 
Puerto  Ricans,  as  U.S.  citizens,  also  have  come 
to  the  mainland  looking  primarily  for  better 
jobs  and  living  standards,  but  many  of  the  new 
Central  American  immigrants  crowding  cities 
such  as  Washington,  D.C.,  are  fleeing  political 
oppression.  These  differences  have  profound¬ 
ly  affected  Hispanic  voting  and  the  Hispanic 
influence  on  national  politics. 

Approximately  9  million  Hispanics — 60  per 
cent  of  the  national  total — live  in  the  five 
southwestern  states  of  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Sixty-five 
per  cent  of  all  Hispanic  registered  voters  are 
found  in  these  states  as  well.  Hispanics  in  the 
Southwest  are  overwhelmingly  Democrats; 
according  to  the  Southwest  Voter  Registration 
Project,  in  1980  72  per  cent  of  the  region’s 
Hispanics  voted  for  Jimmy  Carter  and  in  1984 
70-75  per  cent  voted  for  Walter  Mondale. 

The  midwestern  and  northeastern  states  of 
Illinois,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York 
contain  most  of  America’s  Puerto  Ricans,  who 
make  up  nearly  14  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
Hispanic  population  and  who  also  traditional¬ 
ly  vote  Democratic. 

Breaking  this  mold  are  the  Cuban  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  make  up  54.8  per  cent  of  Florida’s 
Hispanic  population  and  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  total.  Composed  predominantly  of  Cu¬ 
bans  who  fled  their  native  island  after  Fidel 
Castro’s  takeover  and  their  descendants,  Cu¬ 
ban  Americans  are  the  most  politically  conser¬ 
vative  Hispanic  group  and  vote  Republican. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  received  59  per  cent 
of  Florida’s  Hispanic  vote  in  1980,  and  in  1984, 
according  to  Republican  National  Committee 
tallies  of  an  exit  poll  conducted  by  the  Spanish 
International  Network,  the  president  won  94 
per  cent  of  the  state’s  Cuban  Americans. 

Hispanics’  growing  numbers  have  been 
reflected  in  recent  local  and  state  election 
results.  The  CHC  has  grown  from  4  founding 
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members  in  1976  to  13  today.  Large  cities  such 
as  Denver,  Miami,  and  San  Antonio  now  have 
Hispanic  mayors.  In  the  last  10  years,  two 
Hispanic  governors  have  been  elected  in  New 
Mexico.  And  eight  Cuban  Americans  now  sit 
in  the  Florida  state  legislature. 

Most  Hispanics  agree  that  U.S.  leaders  have 
never  taken  Latin  America  seriously.  They 
believe  that  U.S.  policy  fails  to  understand 
that  the  most  important  dimensions  of  U.S.- 
Latin  American  relations  are  political,  social, 
and  economic.  Yet,  with  the  exceptions  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  policy  and  President  John  Kennedy’s 
Alliance  for  Progress,  U.S.  policy  in  Latin 
America  has  been  oriented  toward  crisis.  The 
region  has  been  considered  strategically  im¬ 
portant  only  during  periods  of  heated  conflict. 

As  a  result,  U.S.  administrations  have  too 
often  treated  Latin  American  countries  as 
pawns  in  the  East-West  struggle  or  as  repeat¬ 
edly  rediscovered  “amigos”  in  need  of  a  hand¬ 
out.  Washington  traditionally  has  trusted  in 
either  alarmism  or  do-goodism.  Further,  it 
prescribes  one  policy  for  all  of  Latin  America, 
rather  than  considering  the  intrinsic  needs 
and  problems  of  each  country  and  addressing 
them  accordingly.  Thus  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  received  the  individual,  long- 
range  economic  and  political  attention  and 
assistance  they  deserve. 

Proposals  Worth  Pursuing 

Hispanics  repeatedly  have  favored  compre¬ 
hensive  economic  and  political  programs  to 
strengthen  Central  and  South  American  de¬ 
mocracies.  The  problems  of  emigration  and 
immigration,  the  social  and  political  strife  in 
Central  America,  and  the  major  difficulties  of 
the  region’s  struggling  democracies  are  all 
economic.  These  countries  need  creative  fi¬ 
nancing  for  their  debts  and  stimulation  for 
their  economies.  In  fact,  a  new  Marshall  Plan 
is  needed  to  fight  long-standing  problems  of 
underdeveloped  industry,  poverty,  illiteracy, 
hunger,  unemployment,  and  a  lack  of  adequate 
education,  social  services,  and  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  justice. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
recently  has  proposed  just  such  a  plan  for 
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Latin  America — the  Western  Hemisphere  De¬ 
velopment  Program.  Basically,  it  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  bank  for  long-term  and  large-scale 
public  financing;  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
debtor  countries;  buy  time  for  building  the 
infrastructure  that  Latin  economies  need  and 
that  International  Monetary  Fund  loans  fail  to 
provide;  and  provide  a  more  flexible  and  fairer 
framework  for  paying  the  interest  on  debts. 

Another  idea  worth  pursuing  is  the  Free 
Trade  Co-production  Zone  for  the  U.S. -Mexi¬ 
can  border  area,  which  proposes  to  ease  the 
immigration  problem  by  attracting  industry 
to  both  sides  of  the  roughly  2,000-mile-long 
frontier.  This  plan  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bilateral  commission  comprising  U.S.  and 
Mexican  officials  and  academicians  to  develop 
a  consensus  on  dealing  with  uncontrolled 
immigration  to  the  United  States.  Such  an 
effort  would  mark  the  first  meeting  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  the  last  20 
years  devoted  exclusively  to  immigration  is¬ 
sues.  The  plan  also  would  establish  a  bank  to 
make  economic  development  loans  and  to 
extend  financial  and  technical  assistance  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  border  region  of  the  United 
States  to  any  cooperative  organization  or 
private  business.  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  would  contribute  equally  to  the  capital 
and  administration  of  the  bank.  And  the 
proposal  would  establish  a  free-trade  zone 
along  the  border.  Any  goods  grown,  pro¬ 
duced,  or  manufactured  within  the  zone,  on 
either  side  of  the  border,  could  move  duty-free 
throughout  the  zone.  Both  plans  have  been 
stimulating  thinking  about  bold,  new,  and 
exciting  approaches  to  U.S.  Latin  America 
policy. 

Many  Hispanics  also  agree  that  although 
some  current  U.S.  health,  education,  and 
information  programs  for  Latin  America  have 
been  successful,  U.S.  aid  strategy  should  place 
more  emphasis  on  applying  modern  techno¬ 
logical  knowledge  to  solve  Latin  America’s 
problems.  Technical  assistance  programs,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  new  high-technology  fields, 
should  be  expanded,  with  the  aim  of  helping 
Latin  Americans  create  their  own  high-tech¬ 
nology  enterprises  and  ventures.  The  United 
States  also  should  consider  establishing  a  med- 
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ical  corps,  similar  to  the  Peace  Corps,  to  help 
attack  Latin  America’s  still-serious  health 
problems. 

A  broad  consensus  also  exists  among  His- 
panics  that  Washington  must  be  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  regard  for  human  rights  in 
Latin  America.  Not  until  the  Carter  adminis¬ 
tration  did  the  United  States  begin  taking  a 
hard  look  at  human  rights  abuses  of  the  Right 
as  well  as  the  Left.  Hispanic  groups,  including 
the  CHC,  have  been  particularly  concerned 
with  political  repression  in  Chile,  even  though 
in  June  a  state  of  siege  was  formally  lifted 
because  of  U.S.  pressure.  The  continuation  of 
totalitarian  regimes  of  the  Left  and  authoritar¬ 
ian  regimes  of  the  Right  can  only  delay  the 
eventual  triumph  of  democracy  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  thus  needlessly 
perpetuates  conflict. 

There  is  a  common  Hispanic  interest  in 
several  issues  that  touch  on  foreign  policy  as 
well,  such  as  bilingual  education  and  narcotics 
control.  Most  Hispanics  agree  that  bilingual 
education,  which  is  affected  by  immigration, 
is  not  a  special  gift  to  immigrants  but  a  sound 
and  effective  strategy  for  teaching  English. 
The  aim  of  such  programs  has  always  been  to 
help  all  new  Americans  become  proficient  in 
English  and  therefore  become  viable  members 
of  the  American  community.  Concerning  the 
drug  trade,  much  of  which  is  centered  in  Latin 
America,  Hispanic  congressional  representa¬ 
tives  voted  7  to  1  for  the  Defense  Authoriza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1986,  a  bill  that  would  allow  the 
U.S.  military  to  help  federal  officials  with 
drug  searches  and  arrests  outside  U.S.  territo¬ 
ry.  This  vote  clearly  shows  the  strong  congres¬ 
sional  Hispanic  commitment  to  cracking 
down  on  narcotics  trafficking. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  consensus,  the 
foreign-policy  disagreements  created  largely 
by  the  Hispanic  community’s  diversity  should 
be  seen  as  tactical,  not  strategic.  Still,  they 
have  arisen  on  major  issues.  Cuban  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  are  strongly  determined  that  there 
should  be  “no  more  Cubas,”  as  well  as  many 
new  exile  groups,  such  as  the  emerging  Nica¬ 
raguan  community,  have  been  very  vocal  in 
urging  the  United  States  to  continue  its  strong 
stand  against  communism  in  Central  America. 
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Although  other  Hispanic  groups  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  this  concern,  they  do  not  agree  that 
Washington  should  attempt  militarily  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Nicaraguan  government  in  Mana¬ 
gua  unless  U.S.  national  security  is  directly 
threatened.  In  fact,  within  a  2-month  period, 
the  caucus  vote  swung  by  three  votes  to 
support  the  Reagan  administration’s  desire  to 
provide  humanitarian  and  nonmilitary  aid  to 
anti-Sandinista  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  Rapidly 
changing  events — especially  the  April  visit  of 
Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra 
to  Moscow  and  Reagan’s  about-face  on  the 
question  of  militarily  overthrowing  the  Sandi- 
nistas — affected  Hispanic  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  much  as  other  Americans. 

Shedding  Inhibitions 

Another  potential  concern,  though  not  yet 
within  the  Hispanic  community  as  a  whole,  is 
the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Since  1952, 
when  they  voted  to  become  a  commonwealth, 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  themselves  have  been 
divided  on  this  issue.  In  the  island’s  1984 
gubernatorial  election,  48  per  cent  of  Puerto 
Ricans  voted  to  continue  this  unique  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States.  But  these  election 
results  also  indicate  that  some  45  per  cent  of 
Puerto  Rican  voters  support  statehood  and 
that  another  4  per  cent  or  so  believe  that 
Puerto  Rico  should  seek  independence.  His- 
panics,  along  with  other  Americans,  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  educated  about  these 
questions,  and  they  believe  that  Puerto  Ricans 
must  be  guaranteed  the  right  of  self-determi¬ 
nation. 

Also  frustrating  the  efforts  of  Hispanics  to 
influence  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been  their 
inability  to  gain  access  to  the  seats  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  power.  Currently,  six  Hispanics  hold 
ambassadorships:  Thomas  Aranda  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  Diego  Ascencio  in  Brazil,  John  Gavin  in 
Mexico,  Frank  Ortiz,  Jr.,  in  Argentina,  Alber¬ 
to  Piedre  in  Guatemala,  and  Fernando  Ron- 
don  in  Ecuador.  And  during  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration,  two  Hispanics  were  appointed 
to  visible  and  influential  positions;  Esteban 
Torres,  now  a  Democratic  representative  from 
California,  served  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
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Cultural  Organization  and  Abelardo  Valdez 
served  as  chief  of  protocol.  Torres’s  appoint¬ 
ment  finally  gave  Europeans  a  firsthand  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  a  Hispanic  functioning  as  a 
representative  of  the  American  people.  Valdez 
set  an  even  broader  precedent,  having  met 
with  all  heads  of  state  and  other  foreign 
emissaries  who  visited  Washington.  Yet  there 
is  no  Hispanic  currently  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff,  and  Hispanics  make  up 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
only  1.5  per  cent  of  U.S.  military  officers, 
most  serving  at  junior  levels. 

Hispanics  must  shed  their  inhibitions  about 
foreign-policy  activism,  if  only  because  as  the 
community  grows,  its  interests  will  expand. 
Latin  America  is  a  natural  focus  for  Hispanics 
today,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  concerned  with  the  East-West  con¬ 
flict,  nuclear  arms  and  defense,  the  Middle 
East,  trade  issues,  the  U.S.  budget  deficit  and 
the  related  debt  crisis.  East  Asia,  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  and  hunger  and  poverty  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa. 

In  pursuing  their  foreign-policy  goals,  His¬ 
panics  have  recognized  that  they  share  many 
interests  with  other  groups,  including  Asians, 
blacks,  native  Americans,  and  women,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  forge  coalitions.  For 
example,  Hispanics  have  joined  with  the  black 
community  in  protesting  the  inhumane  policy 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and,  more  recent¬ 
ly,  in  pushing  for  stronger  measures  against 
narcotics  traffickers. 

What  U.S.  foreign  policy  needs  overall  is  a 
longer  view.  A  more  sensible,  far-sighted,  and 
ultimately  successful  foreign  policy  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  Latin  American  countries  must  re¬ 
ceive  individual,  long-range  economic  and 
political  attention  and  assistance.  It  will  recog¬ 
nize  that  if  the  U.S.  government  truly  cares 
about  democratic  rule  and  rising  standards  of 
living  for  the  world’s  peoples,  it  will  not 
coddle  and  tolerate  any  tyrants,  whether  of  the 
Right  or  the  Left.  The  United  States  should 
not  reserve  condemnation  and  rejection  only 
for  communist  regimes.  Using  all  of  the  words 
and  actions,  rewards  and  punishments,  at  its 
disposal,  the  United  States  should  act  in  the 
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best  interests  of  local  populations — and  thus 
in  its  own  best  interest. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  in  partic¬ 
ular  should  look  beyond  the  next  vote  in 
Congress  on  foreign  military  or  economic  aid. 
It  should  not  lump  all  Latin  countries  into  one 
category  or  divide  them  into  friends  and 
enemies  depending  on  whether  they  are  com¬ 
munist  or  anticommunist.  Washington  also 
must  understand  that  immigration  is  not  just  a 
U.S.  problem;  it  has  roots  in  the  land  of  the 
immigrant.  Therefore,  the  solutions  to  exces¬ 
sive  immigration  should  be  sought  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin. 
Immigration  reform  requires  not  only  well- 
protected  and  well-monitored  borders,  but 
also  economic  growth  on  both  sides  of  the 
U.S. -Mexican  border  and  job  protection  for 
U.S.  citizens. 

Because  of  their  heritage,  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  make  as 
advisers  to  and  practitioners  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  But  Hispanics  also  have  a  responsibili¬ 
ty  to  be  active  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and 
especially  to  help  their  government  develop  a 
sound  policy  toward  its  hemispheric  neigh¬ 
bors. 
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ARMS  RACE  REALLY 
HELPS  MOSCOW 


by  John  W.  Kiser 

Two  critical  assumptions  about  the  impact 
on  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  U.S.  arms  build-up, 
and  especially  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDl),  or  “Star  Wars,”  seem  to  have  taken  root 
among  American  foreign-policy  thinkers.  One 
is  that  the  diversion  into  defense  of  even  more 
Soviet  resources  in  response  to  the  U.S.  build¬ 
up  will  greatly  strain  an  already  weak  econo¬ 
my.  Heightened  political  tension  and  possibly 
even  domestic  crisis  could  result.  The  other  is 
that  the  Soviets  fear  U.S.  technological  prow¬ 
ess  and  that  therefore  the  SDI  has  the  Kremlin 
terrified. 

There  is  some  objective  basis  for  each 
assumption,  but  each  rests  on  only  a  partial 
examination  of  the  situation.  Moreover,  each 
overlooks  fundamental  differences  in  the 
structure  and  psychology  of  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  systems. 

Two  modifying  propositions  deserve  con¬ 
sideration.  The  first  is  that,  as  in  the  United 
States,  defense  spending  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  both  positive  and  negative  effects.  Military 
spending  does  divert  resources  from  more 
productive  civilian  uses.  As  in  the  United 
States,  however,  defense  spending  also  brings 
economic  benefits.  In  the  Soviet  Union  these 
benefits  may  be  even  greater  than  in  America. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  although  the 
technological  and  political  challenge  posed  by 
the  SDI  does  concern  the  Soviets,  in  the  long 
run  the  threat  posed  by  the  SDI  may  actually 
strengthen  their  system,  pushing  them  more 
quickly  into  a  broad-based  computer  culture 
and  leading  them  to  develop  their  own  defen¬ 
sive  system  ahead  of  the  United  States. 

In  business  school,  aspiring  executives  are 
required  to  take  financial  accounting  and  to 
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learn  the  principle  of  double-entry  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  For  every  transaction,  a  credit  entry  and  a 
debit  entry  are  carried.  In  that  way,  the  books 
always  balance.  Although  social  and  political 
phenomena  rarely  carry  neat,  balancing 
charges,  few  such  phenomena  fail  to  generate 
simultaneous  pluses  and  minuses.  In  looking 
at  the  USSR’s  balance  sheet,  the  Reagan  admin¬ 
istration,  like  most  others,  sees  primarily  lia¬ 
bilities.  Wishful  thinking  about  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  however,  is  not  new  to 
American  politics.  An  inability  or  an  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  consider  the  double-sided  nature  of 
things  fosters  such  thinking.  The  impact  of 
U.S.  defense  spending  and  the  SDI  should  be 
viewed  from  this  perspective. 

In  the  nuclear  era  it  has  not  been  fashiona¬ 
ble  to  speak  of  war’s  benefits.  Yet  war,  or  the 
threat  of  war,  has  served  at  least  three  useful 
functions  in  the  past.  The  first  is  technologi¬ 
cal.  From  the  days  of  the  crossbow  to  the 
present  age  of  the  jet  engine,  nuclear  power, 
and  computers,  war  has  stimulated  technologi¬ 
cal  progress.  For  example,  the  University  of 
Chicago  historian  William  McNeill  argues  in 
The  Pursuit  of  Power  (1982)  that  the  Industrial 
Revolution  received  much  of  its  impetus  from 
the  demands  on  British  industry  to  supply 
British  troops  fighting  in  Europe. 

Second,  throughout  history,  war  has  often 
helped  bind  countries  together,  diverted  polit¬ 
ical  attention  from  internal  problems,  and 
justified  coercive  governmental  controls. 
Third,  in  all  times,  war  has  enriched  some 
individuals,  groups,  and  companies.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times,  war,  or  at  least  preparations  for  it, 
provides  a  massive  economic  stimulus  and 
sources  of  employment  for  thousands. 

These  benefits  apply,  in  varying  degree,  to 
all  societies.  In  Soviet  society,  however,  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  may  accrue  because  of  the 
system.  One  great  weakness  of  the  Soviet 
economy  is  its  lack  of  competitive  drive  and 
market  discipline.  The  marketplace  is  a  severe 
disciplinarian — to  Soviet  and  socialist  eyes,  a 
brutal  and  inhuman  one  in  some  respects.  It 
allows  weak  competitors  to  die,  except  when 
the  government  decides  to  intervene.  The 
human  toll  can  be  high  —  loss  of  job,  dignity, 
and  home.  But  the  benefits  of  this  discipline 
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can  be  seen  in  the  contrasting  service  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  and  McDonald’s  at  lunch 
time. 

The  Soviet  system,  lacking  the  incentives 
and  cold  discipline  of  the  market,  has  no 
commercial  penalties  for  failure  as  severe  as 
economic  death.  Only  two  institutions  worry 
about  institutional  survival — the  Communist 
party  and  the  military.  Fear  of  revolution  or  of 
defeat  in  war  provides  the  ultimate  discipline 
for  those  two  organizations.  Unlike  civilian 
production  enterprises,  in  which  individuals 
may  suffer  penalties  for  poor  performance,  the 
military  as  an  institution  risks  destruction  and 
extinction  if  it  is  not  properly  prepared  to 
meet  the  competitive  challenge  of  the  United 
States  and  its  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  knows  from  bitter  histor¬ 
ical  experience — an  experience  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  its  military  generally  lack — the 
penalty  of  not  being  able  to  compete  in  war. 
For  this  reason,  the  military  and  the  party 
above  it  are  concerned  with  competitive  sur¬ 
vival  in  a  way  that  is  true  for  no  other  sector  of 
Soviet  society.  Therefore,  external  threats  or 
external  competition  provide  stimuli  for  de¬ 
velopment  that  are  not  present  in  the  system 
itself. 

Mikhail  Agursky,  an  engineer  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Soviet  military-industrial  com¬ 
plex,  has  written  in  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn’s 
collection  of  essays  From  Under  the  Rubble 
(1975):  “The  Communist  economy’s  pace  is  set 
not  by  internal  but  by  international  competi¬ 
tion,  spurred  by  the  urge  for  survival  and 
expansion,  considerations  of  international 
prestige,  and  so  on.  Were  it  not  for  this 
competition.  Communist  economies  would  be 
doomed  to  stagnate  completely.’’  In  other 
words,  preparedness  for  war  provides  a  source 
of  tension  that  is  necessary  for  any  society  to 
progress. 

But  there  are  more  specific  ways  in  which 
the  growing  defense  establishment  can  benefit 
the  larger  Soviet  economy:  It  may  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  civilian  production;  it  may  create 
technological  spin-offs  and  enhance  product 
quality;  and  it  may  foster  the  transfer  of 
management  techniques  and  military-style  dis¬ 
cipline  to  civilian  ministries. 
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Meeting  the  American  Challenge 

Nine  Soviet  ministries — the  Ministries  of 
the  Aviation  Industry,  the  Communications 
Equipment  Industry,  the  Defense  Industry, 
the  Electronics  Industry,  Machine-Building, 
Medium  Machine-Building,  General  Machine- 
Building,  the  Radio  Industry,  and  the  Ship¬ 
building  Industry — known  as  the  defense 
industries,  carry  out  Soviet  military  produc¬ 
tion,  which  is  supervised  by  the  Military 
Industrial  Commission.  It  is  widely  accepted 
that  the  quality  of  Soviet  military  hardware  is 
much  higher  than  the  average  quality  of  goods 
produced  by  the  civilian  ministries.  Largely 
because  of  their  fears  about  survival,  military 
buyers,  unlike  their  civilian  counterparts, 
have  the  leverage  to  be  demanding.  If  the 
military  does  not  get  what  it  wants,  the 
product  may  not  be  accepted.  It  is  a  truism  in 
American  industry  that  a  tough  customer  is 
good  for  a  supplier.  The  Soviet  military  is  a 
tough  customer  with  demanding  acceptance 
standards.  It  is  cost  conscious  and  manages  its 
research  cycle  in  ways  atypical  of  the  rest  of 
Soviet  industry.  In  other  words,  the  military, 
within  the  context  of  the  Soviet  system,  acts 
most  like  the  private  sector  in  the  American 
system. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  defense  sector  and  the 
civilian  sector  can  help  uncover  some  of  the 
positive  effects  on  economic  performance  that 
a  great  Soviet  defense  effort  can  have.  The 
Soviet  defense  sector  seems  to  the  West  an 
unrelieved  burden  to  Soviet  society,  an  eco¬ 
nomic  “black  hole”  that  irresistibly  absorbs 
resources  and  gives  little  or  nothing  back. 
This  view  is  misleading  at  best.  Evidence 
derived  from  my  own  commercial  business 
supports  the  important  research  done  by  Ju¬ 
lian  Cooper  of  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies  at  Great  Britain’s  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Birmingham.  Cooper  has  painstakingly 
documented  the  many  linkages  between  the 
civilian  and  the  defense  sectors  in  a  paper 
scheduled  to  be  published  in  the  forthcoming 
collection  Technical  Progress  and  Soviet  Economic 
Development.  In  particular,  his  research  demon¬ 
strates  the  important  role  the  Soviet  defense 
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sector  plays  in  the  production  of  civilian 
goods. 

Virtually  all  nine  defense-industry  minis¬ 
tries  produce  consumer  goods.  The  Soviet 
defense  industry  manufactures  almost  one- 
half  of  all  refrigerators,  one-third  of  all  wash¬ 
ing  machines  and  vacuum  cleaners,  and  virtu¬ 
ally  all  radios,  record  players,  and  tape  record¬ 
ers  produced  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Defense 
ministries  also  turn  out  furniture,  cooking 
utensils,  umbrellas,  clocks,  and  many  other 
products. 


In  the  long  run  the  threat  posed 
by  the  SDI  may  actually  strengthen 
the  Soviets,  pushing  them  more 
quickly  into  a  broad-based  com¬ 
puter  culture  and  leading  them  to 
develop  their  own  defenses  ahead 
of  the  United  States. 


In  addition,  defense  ministries  also  produce 
substantial  amounts  of  industrial  equipment 
both  for  their  own  and  for  civilian  use. 
Although  the  defense  sector’s  overall  civilian 
production  is  difficult  to  measure.  Cooper  has 
estimated  total  output  for  a  range  of  individual 
products:  one-third  of  all  machine  tools,  one- 
third  of  all  railroad  cars,  60  per  cent  of  the 
electric  trams  and  motorcycles,  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  tractors  made  in  the  USSR.  At  least 
eight  of  the  nine  defense  ministries  make 
medical  equipment.  Tractor  production  in¬ 
cludes  the  heavy,  wheeled  workhorse  Kiro- 
vets,  which  plays  an  especially  important  role 
in  Soviet  agriculture.  Since  the  early  1970s, 
Cooper  reports,  the  Ministry  of  the  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Industry  has  emerged  as  an  important 
supplier  of  large  irrigation  units,  which  are 
built  with  tubing  supplied  by  the  Kuibyshev 
metallurgical  works  operated  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Aviation  Industry. 

This  defense  contribution  to  civilian  needs 
is  not  new.  Since  czarist  times,  the  munitions 
plant  in  Tula  has  made  samovars  that  remain 
the  best  known  in  Russia.  The  late  Soviet 
leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  threw  a  big  rock  into 
the  pond  of  Western  Sovietologists’  compla- 
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cency  when  he  announced  at  the  24th  Com¬ 
munist  Party  Congress  in  1971  that  42  per  cent 
of  defense-industry  production  served  civilian 
needs.  It  seems  that  the  main  result  of  that 
statement,  however,  was  to  unleash  a  pettifog¬ 
ging  debate  over  whether  he  meant  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Defense  Industry  or  the  whole 
defense  industry. 

Cooper’s  research,  as  well  as  my  own  work, 
has  found  strong  evidence  of  technological 
spin-off  to  the  civilian  economy.  The  valuable 
publication  Introduced  Inventions,  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Soviet  State  Committee  for 
Inventions  and  Discoveries  (CID),  has  featured 
an  annual  listing  of  all  Soviet  inventions  that 
are  introduced  into  the  civilian  economy  each 
year.  The  date  of  the  patent,  origin  of  develop¬ 
ment,  place  of  use,  and  estimated  savings 
realized  for  the  economy  have  been  included 
in  each  description.  When  the  organization 
that  develops  new  technology  has  not  been 
named,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  reasons  relate 
to  security  and  that  the  plant  is  in  the  defense 
sector.  Introduced  Inventions  has  reported  a 
large  number  of  inventions  without  identi¬ 
fying  the  developing  organizations.  The  publi¬ 
cation,  therefore,  has  probably  served  the 
purpose  of  funneling  information  from  the 
defense  industries  to  the  civilian  sector.  Re¬ 
search  done  by  a  panel  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  in 
1969  showed  that  54  per  cent  of  the  inventions 
randomly  selected  from  Soviet  patent  journals 
were  from  unidentified  institutions.  When 
this  same  panel  looked  more  closely  at  the 
inventions  relating  to  “aircraft,  aviation  and 
astronautics” — technologies  closely  tied  to  So¬ 
viet  defense-industrial  ministries — it  found 
that  almost  96  per  cent  were  from  unidentified 
institutions. 

Moreover,  each  November,  State  Prizes  are 
awarded  for  important  advances  in  technolo¬ 
gy.  Cooper  analyzed  the  prize-winning  insti¬ 
tutes  over  a  20-year  period.  Research  and 
development  organizations  and  enterprises  of 
the  defense  industry  developed  or  collaborated 
in  the  development  of  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  winning  technologies.  Some  of  these 
technologies  have  been  licensed  abroad  and 
will  benefit  America’s  own  defense  industry. 
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One  example  is  a  ground-breaking  electromag¬ 
netic  casting  technology  that  permits  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  ingots  without  con¬ 
ventional  molds,  thereby  yielding  significant 
production  economies.  Many  major  aluminum 
companies  throughout  the  world  have  ac¬ 
quired  this  technology,  which  was  developed 
by  the  Kuibyshev  works.  Other  world-class 
technologies  include  electro  impulse  de-ic¬ 
ing — another  Ministry  of  the  Aviation  Indus¬ 
try  innovation — and  detonation  spray  coating 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Shipbuilding  Indus¬ 
try.  The  latter  technology  competes  with  a 
Union  Carbide  process  and  is  used  to  put 
ultrathin,  superhard  coatings  on  everything 
from  turbine  blades  to  paper-cutting  ma¬ 
chines. 

In  my  own  work,  which  identifies  opportu¬ 
nities  for  commercial  licensing  of  foreign 
technologies  for  U.S.  client  companies,  I  often 
review  Soviet  commercial  publications  de¬ 
scribing  new  inventions  available  for  sale. 
These  have  included  advanced  refining  tech¬ 
nology  for  producing  high-purity  metal  with 
good  ballistic-impact  properties,  powder  met¬ 
allurgy  for  making  components  out  of  silicon 
nitride — a  ceramic  material  that  can  be  used 
in  bearings  for  cruise  missiles — and  technolo¬ 
gy  for  welding  thick  titanium  plate,  a  process 
the  United  States  has  yet  to  master. 


The  military,  within  the  eontext 
of  the  Soviet  system,  acts  most  like 
the  private  sector  in  the  American 
system. 


Supporting  this  research  and  development 
activity  is  an  institutional  infrastructure  not 
unlike  that  in  the  United  States.  Many  purely 
military  defense-research  institutes  are  secret 
and  are  fully  controlled  by  the  military.  These 
are  similar  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  and  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  which  are 
under  direct  Defense  Department  control.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  huge  network  of  nominally 
civilian  institutes  that  is  under  the  control 
either  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  or  of 
similar  academies  run  by  each  of  the  Soviet 
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republics.  These  include  such  well-known 
research  institutes  as  the  Paton  Electric  Weld¬ 
ing  Institute  in  Kiev  and  the  Kurchatov  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Nuclear  Power  in  Moscow.  Universi¬ 
ties  and  polytechnic  institutes  also  form  part 
of  a  huge  research  base  for  the  military  to 
draw  upon.  Many  of  these  civilian  research 
institutes  carry  on  classified  research,  not 
unlike  the  pattern  in  America,  where  leading 
universities  are  engaged  in  classified  defense 
research  under  the  aegis  of  specialized  units 
such  as  the  Lincoln  Laboratory  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Law¬ 
rence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  run  by 
the  University  of  California.  Many  research 
institutes  that  conduct  no  classified  research 
also  cooperate  closely  with  the  military  and 
the  defense  industries. 

With  this  intermingling  of  defense,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  academic  organizations,  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  researchers  moving 
back  and  forth  between  defense  and  civilian 
assignments  do  not  use  insights  and  ideas 
derived  from  defense  work  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilian  technology.  Good  U.S.  de¬ 
fense  contractors  are  always  looking  for  com¬ 
mercial  spin-offs  from  their  defense  work. 
Bell’s  UH-1  helicopter  exemplifies  this  prac¬ 
tice.  The  “Huey”  saw  extensive  action  in 
Vietnam;  commercial  versions  have  per¬ 
formed  such  tasks  as  hauling  and  placing 
electric  transmission  line  towers  and  ferrying 
workers  to  offshore  oil  rigs.  The  big  defense 
push  in  very  large-scale  integrated-circuits 
technology  will  undoubtedly  yield  similar 
commercial  benefits  to  alert  contractors. 

Although  defense  spending  is  a  burden  on 
any  economy,  once  policymakers  and  analysts 
abandon  the  image  of  two  separate  economies, 
one  bleeding  the  other  dry,  and  see  instead  a 
highly  integrated  military-industrial  econo¬ 
my,  certain  new  questions  will  arise.  How,  for 
example,  will  the  expansion — in  size  and 
influence — of  the  Soviet  defense  sector  affect 
overall  Soviet  economic  efficiency?  Higher- 
quality  materials  and  capital  goods,  of  course, 
are  generally  used  for  defense  purposes.  But  to 
stay  with  a  double-entry  bookkeeping  ap¬ 
proach,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  possible 
benefits  stemming  from  growth  of  the  mili- 
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tary’s  influence.  The  Soviet  military  shows  a 
growing  understanding  that  the  overall  per¬ 
formance  of  the  economy  is  vital  to  its  own 
ability  to  compete  with  the  United  States. 
Through  heightened  military  competition,  the 
United  States  might  inadvertently  be 
strengthening  the  one  sector  of  the  Soviet 
economy  with  a  vested  interest  in  promoting 
the  efficient  use  of  resources.  A  Commerce 
Department  specialist  on  the  USSR,  John 
Martens,  has  observed  that  the  real  economic 
reformer  in  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  the 
military. 

Cooper’s  findings  show  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  defense  enterprises  are  the  highest- 
quality  producers  of  many  kinds  of  products 
in  the  USSR.  The  Saratov  refrigerators  and 
Raketa  vacuum  cleaners  turned  out  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Aviation  Industry  are  eagerly 
sought  by  consumers.  The  Kirovets  tractor  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Defense  Industry  and  the 
Biryusa  refrigerator  manufactured  by  the 
Ministry  of  General  Machine-Building  are 
frequently  held  up  in  the  Soviet  press  as  the 
results  of  good  management  practice  to  be 
copied  by  the  rest  of  Soviet  industry.  Indeed, 
the  Biryusas  not  only  are  coveted  by  Soviet 
consumers,  but  also  are  exported  to  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  The  Ministry  of  General 
Machine-Building  likewise  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  better  producers  of  reliable  televisions. 
Cooper  concludes,  on  the  basis  of  Soviet 
references,  that  at  least  two  ministries,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Aviation  Industry  and  the 
Ministry  of  General  Machine-Building,  con¬ 
sistently  produce  goods  that  exceed  the  gener¬ 
al  quality  of  their  civilian  equivalents. 

A  Blessing  in  Disguise 

In  addition,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
transfer  of  personnel  from  the  defense  minis¬ 
tries  to  civilian  positions,  and  with  these 
managers  have  come  attempts  to  apply  suc¬ 
cessful  defense  management  practices.  These 
include  procedures  for  enhancing  customer 
power  in  the  development  of  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  as  well  as  new  organizational  methods  for 
integrating  research,  design,  and  production. 
Binding  ways  to  reward  and  punish  more 
effectively  good  and  bad  performances  in 
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fulfilling  contracts  is  also  high  on  the  agenda 
of  defense  managers  moving  into  civilian 
ministries.  The  work-team,  or  “brigade,”  sys¬ 
tem  now  being  introduced  throughout  much 
of  Soviet  industry  owes  much  to  the  Kaluga 
turbine  works  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Ship¬ 
building  Industry. 

In  1984,  in  fact,  the  Kremlin  launched  an 
economic  experiment  involving  the  transfer  of 
top  defense-production  officials  to  leading 
posts  in  five  civilian  industrial  ministries  in 
order  to  enhance  autonomy  and  initiative  and 
to  improve  discipline  in  meeting  supply  con¬ 
tracts.  The  recently  appointed  heads  of  the 
State  Committee  for  Standards  and  the  Minis¬ 
tries  of  the  Machine  Tool  and  Tool-Building 
Industry,  Power  Machine-Building,  and 
Heavy  and  Transportation  Machine-Building 
are  all  former  senior  defense-industry  manag¬ 
ers.  This  experiment  probably  will  be  expand¬ 
ed  under  new  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorba¬ 
chev,  and  it  is  being  overseen  by  a  commission 
led  by  L.  A.  Voronin,  first  deputy  chairman  of 
Gosplan,  Moscow’s  central  economic  plan¬ 
ning  bureaucracy.  Prior  to  1980,  Voronin  was 
first  deputy  minister  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Defense  Industry. 

The  role  of  defense  personnel  in  promoting 
economic  and  technological  improvement  is 
not  new.  The  military  influenced  the  creation 
of  both  the  State  Committee  for  Standards  and 
the  CID.  The  latter,  created  shortly  after 
World  War  II,  facilitates  the  diffusion  of 
information  about  new  inventions,  especially 
those  of  interest  to  the  defense  sector.  Initially 
staffed  by  military  personnel,  the  CID  was 
first  headed  by  Y.  E.  Maksarev,  the  director  of 
the  plant  that  built  the  famous  T-34  battle 
tank.  During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  Ministry 
of  the  Aviation  Industry  took  the  lead  in 
developing  new  management  ideas  and  pro¬ 
moting  cost-effective  approaches  to  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  SDI  may  be  another  blessing  in  disguise 
for  the  Soviets.  Although  some  U.S.  specialists 
believe  that  the  Soviets  are  equal  to  or  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  many  areas  of  strategic 
defense  technology — thanks  to  a  bigger  and 
longer-running  research  effort — the  major 
area  in  which  they  are  comparatively  weak  is 
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computer  technology  and  integrated  comput¬ 
er  systems.  The  Soviets  have  shown  a  capacity 
to  handle  individual  computer-based  projects, 
such  as  guiding  missiles  accurately,  putting 
probes  on  Venus,  and  running  Gosplan’s 
computer-based  management  system,  which 
may  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  they  face 
problems  in  the  depth  of  their  computer  base 
and  in  the  magnitude  of  the  organizational 
challenge  of  integrating  all  the  components  of 
the  technology. 

If  the  Soviets  decide  to  meet  the  U.S. 
challenge  with  an  SDI  of  their  own,  they  will 
pay  a  heavy  economic  price.  Nevertheless,  two 
consequences  not  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  might  follow.  One  is  that  Washington 
will  force  the  pace  of  development  in  Soviet 
computer  technology  infrastructure  and  re¬ 
quire  Moscow  to  make  a  variety  of  positive 
organizational  changes  it  might  not  make 
otherwise.  The  United  States  also  may  be 
providing  Soviet  leaders  with  an  energizing 
force  from  without  that  the  system  cannot 
generate  from  within. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  requires 
examination  of  America’s  weaknesses  as  well 
as  its  technological  strength.  The  strength  of 
the  American  social  and  economic  system  lies 
in  its  relative  adaptability.  Yet  it  is  a  system 
also  noted  for  inconsistency  and  undependa¬ 
bility,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  long¬ 
term,  government-driven  policy.  Despite 
broad  economic  constituencies  for  the  B-1 
bomber  and  the  MX  (missile  experimental), 
funding  of  these  weapons  systems  has  been  a 
long,  politically  charged  process  characterized 
by  frequent  stops  and  starts.  Absent  a  recog¬ 
nized  Soviet  challenge  like  the  Sputnik  satellite, 
the  political  process  is  not  likely  to  give  the 
same  support  to  strategic  defense  that  it  gave 
to  the  moon  race.  At  least  four  administrations 
and  eight  congresses  must  give  strong  support 
to  the  SDI  for  it  to  realize  its  ambitious  aims. 
Nor  is  the  Pentagon’s  procurement  process 
famous  for  the  speed  with  which  it  develops 
new  weapons.  Further,  if  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  succeeds  in  hindering  open  scientific 
communication,  it  will  add  to  the  already 
formidable  technical  obstacles  confronting  the 
SDI. 
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The  Soviet  system  may  be  slow  to  crank  up, 
but  it  is  noted  for  a  plodding,  persistent 
pursuit  of  objectives  once  important  decisions 
are  made.  The  Soviet  naval  build-up  reflects 
20  years  of  such  persistence.  The  success  of  the 
SDI  requires  steady  funding,  not  erratic  spend¬ 
ing.  If  the  Soviets  do  elect  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategic  defense  after  consid¬ 
ering  all  other  options,  the  United  States 
should  not  forget  the  outcome  of  the  race 
between  the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  Alternative¬ 
ly,  should  the  Soviets  multiply  their  offensive 
forces,  the  United  States  could  face  a  very  real 
missile  gap,  unless  the  American  system  is 
capable  of  delivering  both  the  political  and  the 
technical  promise  of  the  SDI. 

American  foreign  policy  is  increasingly 
seen  by  many  in  the  world,  and  especially  by 
the  Soviets,  as  a  strange  and  unpredictable 
beast  driven  more  by  emotion  than  by  calcula¬ 
tion  of  national  interests.  It  might  be  useful  if 
presidents  recalled  the  sober  words  of  George 
Washington,  not  a  man  fond  of  moralistic 
outrage,  as  a  basis  for  seeking  foreign-policy 
satisfaction:  “The  Nation  which  indulges 
toward  another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an 
habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It 
is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  interest.” 

Influential  segments  of  the  U.S.  foreign- 
policy  community  view  the  Soviet  system  as 
representing  an  unparalleled  order  of  evil.  An 
obsessive  hatred  of  Soviet  communism,  easily 
transformed  into  excessive  fear  or  contempt, 
generates  often  counterproductive  ideas  to 
harm  the  Soviets  without  regard  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  America’s  own  interests.  Spurious 
arguments  about  the  superior  morality  of 
defense  over  offense  to  the  contrary,  much  of 
the  support  for  Star  Wars  seems  to  be  rooted 
in  such  emotions. 

Once  the  Soviets  decide  whether  and  how 
to  respond  to  the  SDI  challenge,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  diverted  from  their  course  by 
erratic  American  foreign-policy  responses. 
The  genie  may  already  be  out  of  the  bottle.  All 
one  can  say  with  confidence  is  that  a  new 
world  of  uncertainty  and  unforeseen  conse¬ 
quences  is  taking  shape. 
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1  oday’s  wisdom  may  be  tomorrow’s  folly, 
unless  political  leaders  are  able  to  combine 
their  current  imperatives  with  foresight.  For 
the  past  half  a  dozen  years  American  foreign 
policy  has  aimed  at  containing  revolutionary 
Iran  and  has  been  based  on  the  conviction  that 
an  Iranian  victory  in  its  war  with  Iraq  would 
shatter  the  structure  of  the  industrialized 
democracies’  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  Startlingly  enough,  scholars,  no  less 
than  leaders,  who  obviously  must  prepare  for 
the  worst,  have  uncritically  accepted  the  cur¬ 
rent  conventional  wisdom  about  an  Iranian 
victory,  even  though  it  is  not  shared  by  most 
NATO  members  (including  Turkey),  Japan,  or 
Pakistan. 

But  emerging  changes  in  Iranian  foreign 
policy  indicate  that  pursuing  a  stern  contain¬ 
ment  policy  alone  may  create  risks  of  its 
own — risks  arising  from  a  missed  chance  at 
reconciliation  with  the  Islamic  revolution. 
Specifically,  America’s  failure  to  temper  its 
containment  policy  as  soon  as  possible  could 
destroy  any  chance  of  exploring  any  opportu¬ 
nity  for  reconciliation  that  may  already  exist. 
It  would  in  effect  make  escalating  conflict  the 
centerpiece  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Iran.  And  it 
would  continue  to  subject  American  interests 
and  lives  to  an  ever-expanding  hostile  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  fears  about  an  Iranian  victory  revolve 
around  a  facile  domino  theory  of  Persian  Gulf 
politics  that  assumes  that  if  Iraq  were  overrun 
by  the  Iranian  hordes,  all  the  other  Arab  states 
of  the  region  also  would  fall  sooner  or  later. 
Even  if  these  states  could  somehow  survive  the 
immediate  shock  of  Iraq’s  defeat,  a  decisive 
Iranian  victory  would  bring  economic,  mili- 
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tary,  and  political  disaster  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  beyond. 

Economically,  it  is  feared,  the  Iranians 
would  dictate  ever-higher  oil  prices  and  ever- 
lower  oil  production  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries  (OPEC).  As  the  self-appoint¬ 
ed  champions  of  such  indebted  oil  producers 
as  Nigeria  and  Venezuela,  have  not  the  Irani¬ 
ans  already  made  life  miserable  for  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  rich  Persian  Gulf  sheik¬ 
doms?  Have  not  the  Iranians  gleefully  pro¬ 
claimed  in  OPEC  meetings  that  “any  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Saudi  oil  production  that  is  added  to 
ours  means  victory,”  while  adamantly  de¬ 
manding  an  increase  of  their  own  production 
quota  from  2.4  to  3.2  million  barrels  per  day? 
And  have  not  the  Iranians  vociferously  advo¬ 
cated  at  a  minimum  linking  oil  prices  to  the 
rate  of  world  inflation,  or  at  most  raising  them 
to  about  “$60-$70  per  barrel”  —  presumably 
the  price  of  substitute  forms  of  energy?  What 
could  stop  the  Iranians  from  becoming  even 
more  hawkish  if  they  won  the  war? 

Militarily,  many  warn,  after  defeating  Iraq, 
massive  waves  of  Iranians  would  press  on  to 
greater  victories  in  the  name  of  Islam,  over¬ 
running  the  tiny  city-state  of  Kuwait  and 
easily  overwhelming  the  meager  ground 
forces  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  sheik¬ 
doms.  Having  sacrificed  nearly  200,000  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  5-year  struggle  against  Iraq,  Irani¬ 
an  leaders  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
get  revenge  against  all  those  countries,  espe¬ 
cially  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  that  repeated¬ 
ly  have  failed  to  heed  their  warnings  to  stop 
aiding  the  “infidel”  Saddam  Hussein,  Iraq’s 
president. 

Politically,  would  not  the  Iranian  vanguards 
of  the  Islamic  revolution  proceed  from  the 
Iraqi  steppingstone  to  realize  farther  afield 
their  dream  of  an  Islamic  world  order?  Given 
the  putative  power  of  this  most  populous 
Shiite  Moslem  state  in  the  world,  would  not 
the  triumph  of  “Islam  over  blasphemy”  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  incite  the  poor  Shiite  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  Persian  Gulf  to  rise  up 
against  the  United  States  and  the  ruling 
monarchies  that  have  befriended  it?  Given  the 
Iran-Syria  axis,  would  not  such  a  spectacular 
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success  by  Middle  East  radicals  threaten  the 
Jordanian  monarchy  and  encourage  the  pro- 
Soviet  Syrians  to  push  for  an  even  greater 
hegemony  in  Lebanon  and  the  rest  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean?  And,  finally,  would 
not  the  establishment  of  an  Islamic  republic  in 
predominantly  Shiite-inhabited  Iraq  embol¬ 
den  the  pro-Iranian  Lebanese  Shiite  factions 
Islamic  Amal  and  Hezbollah  to  try  to  create 
yet  a  third  Islamic  republic  in  Lebanon  and 
then  to  press  forward  to  destroy  Israel  by 
replacing  it  with  a  Palestinian  state,  as  Iran 
has  urged? 

The  extent  to  which  such  apocalyptic  sce¬ 
narios  actually  shape  America’s  Iran  policy  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  clearly,  such  scenarios 
have  generated  unprecedented  American  com¬ 
mitments  and  policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  prompted  the  initial  U.S.  commitment  to 
defend,  even  by  military  means,  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  supplies 
against  “any  outside  force.”  But  few  seem  to 
recall  that  it  was  the  Iranian  revolution  that 
originally  gave  rise  to  the  earliest  ideas  and 
courses  of  action  that  finally  led  to  the  Carter 
Doctrine  and  to  the  official  formation  of  the 
multiservice  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task 
Lorce.  It  is  similarly  overlooked  that  because 
of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  other  regional  con¬ 
flicts  this  force  has  undergone  significant 
changes. 

When  the  Carter  Doctrine  was  declared, 
there  was  only  a  conception  of  defense;  there 
was  no  military  unit.  But  on  January  1,  1983, 
Washington  established  a  unified  regional 
command,  the  United  States  Central  Com¬ 
mand,  on  which  the  Reagan  administration 
reportedly  has  spent  $14  billion  per  year. 
More  important,  what  began  as  a  unilateral 
declaration  of  U.S.  policy,  without  any  ad¬ 
vance  consultation  with  the  very  friendly 
regional  states  that  Washington  wished  to 
defend  against  an  external  threat,  has  in  effect 
turned  into  an  American  deterrent  force  that 
supplements  local  defense  efforts  directed  pri¬ 
marily  against  a  regional,  not  a  Soviet,  threat. 
America’s  “over  the  horizon”  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  for  example,  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  a  spread  of  the 
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Persian  Gulf  war  beyond  the  belligerents, 
especially  to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

America’s  so-called  tilt  toward  Iraq  is  de¬ 
signed  to  contain  the  same  perceived  threat  by 
nonmilitary  means.  It  flows  from  the  view 
that  an  Iraqi  defeat  would  not  be  in  America’s 
interests.  Washington  maintains  a  formal  poli¬ 
cy  of  neutrality  toward  the  war,  refusing  to 
sell  arms  to  either  belligerent  and  discourag¬ 
ing  other  arms  suppliers  from  doing  so.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  U.S.  trade  with  Baghdad  undoubted¬ 
ly  helps  Iraq’s  war  efforts.  By  crowning 
nonmilitary  aid  with  the  accolade  of  resumed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Iraq,  the  United 
States  probably  hopes  to  further  pressure  Iran 
to  drop  its  perilous  insistence  on  fighting  to 
Hussein’s  finish.  To  Iranians,  all  these  efforts 
provide  incontestable  evidence  for  their  initial 
charge  of  American  collusion  in  the  original 
invasion. 

The  United  States  is  also  trying  to  contain 
the  spread  of  Iran’s  Islamic  radicalism  and  to 
prevent  expansion  of  the  war  by  giving  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  its  Persian  Gulf  friends.  The 
deployment  of  American  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWACS)  aircraft  in  Saudi 
Arabia  since  the  start  of  the  war,  the  sale  of 
these  planes  and  the  transfer  of  naval  craft  to 
the  six-country  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
(GCC),  and  the  emergency  military  aid  provid¬ 
ed  in  late  May  1984,  at  the  height  of  the  so- 
called  tanker  war,  are  only  the  major  examples 
of  such  assistance.  A  dogfight  is  not  a  battle, 
let  alone  a  war,  but  the  Saudi  downing  of  an 
Iranian  F-4  fighter  plane  on  June  5,  1984,  was 
no  doubt  an  important  show  of  Saudi  political 
resolve.  The  restraint  that  both  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia  showed  after  the  incident,  however, 
was  even  more  important;  both  sides  avoided 
further  military  escalation. 

Questionable  Notions 

Whether  all  such  U.S.  containment  efforts 
will  ultimately  succeed  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  at  least  an  equally  important  question  is 
whether  all  these  American  efforts  are  needed 
to  avert  disaster. 

No  matter  how  hawkish  the  Iranians  are  on 
oil  price  and  production  issues,  the  belief  that 
they  could  dictate  their  tough  terms  to  the  rest 
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of  the  world  contradicts  OPEC’s  experience 
since  1973.  Market  forces,  on  balance,  have 
dictated  price  and  production  levels  more  than 
any  other  factor,  as  OPEC’s  recent  weakness 
clearly  demonstrates.  Regardless  of  why  oil  is 
currently  in  surplus  and  how  long  this  may 
last,  the  stark  fact  is  that  Iran,  no  less  than 
other  major  producers,  must  adjust  to  the 
realities  of  the  international  oil  market.  De¬ 
spite  its  tough  stances  on  price  and  produc¬ 
tion,  Iran  has  surprised  its  OPEC  partners  by 
complying  with  the  organization’s  landmark 
1982  and  1983  decisions  on  these  matters.  Its 
price  discounts  aim  at  compensating  its  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  higher  insurance  premiums 
required  because  of  the  war. 

The  assumption  that  a  military  disaster  is 
inevitable  also  is  unjustifiably  alarmist.  The 
notion  that  Iran  will  carry  the  war  into  other 
Arab  territories  because  it  has  more  people 
and  soldiers  than  the  Persian  Gulf  sheikdoms, 
because  its  leaders  nurture  a  deep  sense  of 
revenge,  and  because  its  militant  and  univer- 
salist  ideology  so  dictates  is  highly  question¬ 
able.  But  even  if  this  analysis  is  defensible,  it 
totally  disregards  the  disincentives  to  Iran’s 
expansion  of  the  war.  No  doubt  weighing  on 
the  minds  of  Iranian  leaders  are  the  near 
destruction  of  the  once-powerful  Iranian  air 
force,  the  growing  war-weariness  of  the  Irani¬ 
an  public,  the  fear  of  Soviet  counterinterven¬ 
tion,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  principal 
ideological  rationale  for  continuing  to  fight — 
to  defend  true  Islam — once  Iraq  is  defeated. 
Further,  President  Ronald  Reagan  seems  to 
have  engaged  sufficient  U.S.  credibility  in  the 
defense  of  the  House  of  Saud  to  give  Iran 
pause. 

Finally,  projections  of  political  disaster 
seem  even  more  flawed  than  warnings  of 
economic  and  military  calamity.  The  notion 
that  the  Shiite  communities  in  the  Arab  states 
will  rise  up  to  embrace  the  Iranian  victors 
smacks  of  fantasy.  During  repeated  research 
visits  to  the  Middle  East  over  the  past  6  years, 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  great  ambivalence  of 
the  Shiite  Moslems  toward  the  Iranian  revolu¬ 
tion.  From  Bahrain  to  Baalbek,  the  example  of 
Iran  has,  to  be  sure,  inspired  many  Shiite 
Moslems.  But  only  political  extremists  on  the 
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fringes  of  these  societies  want  to  emulate  the 
Iranian  form  of  Islamic  government.  Most 
Shiites  admire  only  the  revolutionary  regime’s 
perceived  resistance  to  foreign  domination. 
When  Iran  carried  the  war  to  Iraq  in  July 
1982,  Iranian  leader  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Kho¬ 
meini  called  on  all  Iraqis  to  rise  up  against  the 
Baathist  regime.  None  responded,  even 
though  Shiite  Moslems  make  up  approximate¬ 
ly  60  per  cent  of  the  Iraqi  population. 


The  Khomeini  regime  is  now  de¬ 
termined  to  terminate  Iran’s  pari¬ 
ah  status  in  world  affairs. 


Farther  afield  in  Lebanon,  the  Iranian  influ¬ 
ence  has  been  partly  a  by-product  of  the  Iran- 
Syria  axis.  But  this  alliance  rests  largely  on  the 
common  hostility  of  Khomeini  and  Syrian 
President  Hafez  al-Assad  toward  Iraq’s  Hus¬ 
sein,  and  would  no  doubt  break  apart  after  an 
Iranian  victory.  Syria  has  no  interest  in  seeing 
Hussein  replaced  by  an  Iranian-backed  ayatol¬ 
lah  in  a  new  Islamic  republic  next  door.  Nor 
will  Damascus  continue  to  tolerate  in  its 
Lebanese  sphere  of  influence  an  increase  in 
Iranian  influence.  The  Iranian  volunteers  and 
revolutionary  guards  who  have  used  the  Syri¬ 
an  protection  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  for  their 
own  revolutionary  ends  already  have  worn 
out  their  welcome.  Actual  and  potential  rifts 
between  Damascus  and  Tehran — stemming 
principally  from  Assad’s  desire  to  see  Israeli 
troops  out  of  southern  Lebanon  completely, 
which  would  remove  the  common  enemy 
whose  presence  prompted  cooperation  in  the 
first  place;  from  the  emergence  of  the  main¬ 
stream  Shiite  Moslem  movement  Amal,  led  by 
Lebanese  Minister  of  Justice  Nabih  Berri,  as 
the  brawniest  new  power  in  Lebanon;  and 
from  the  Syrian  impatience  with  the  pro-Ira- 
nian  Hezbollah  that  was  revealed  by  the 
summertime  TWA  hijacking  crisis — indicate 
that  Syria  soon  may  ask  the  guards  to  leave 
Lebanon.  Iran  has  promised  to  honor  such  a 
request. 

But  the  alarmists’  argument  also  fails  com¬ 
pletely  to  allow  for  other  kinds  of  conse- 
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quences  that  might  result  from  an  Iranian 
victory.  First,  a  servile,  pro-Iranian  regime 
will  not  necessarily  emerge  in  Iraq  simply 
because  Hussein’s  regime  is  ousted.  A  military 
regime  with  or  without  Hussein’s  ruling 
Baath  party  is  one  distinct  possibility.  But  that 
would  hardly  produce  an  Iranian  satellite.  All 
the  geographic,  cultural,  social,  and  political 
factors  that  for  generations  have  underlain 
recurrent  conflicts  between  the  two  neighbors 
would  continue,  as  might  the  conflict  itself. 

Second,  Iran’s  relations  with  all  of  its  con¬ 
servative  neighbors  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  espe¬ 
cially  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  would  im¬ 
prove  significantly,  for  these  countries’  logis¬ 
tic  and  financial  aid  to  Iraq  during  the  war  has 
been  a  principal  cause  of  tension.  In  spite  of 
the  war,  Iran  has  managed  to  maintain  diplo¬ 
matic  representation  at  various  levels  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  states — including,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Iraq.  Further,  shortly  after  the 
landmark  visit  of  Saudi  Foreign  Minister  Saud 
al-Faisal  al-Saud  to  Iran  in  May  1985,  Iranian 
Foreign  Minister  Ali  Akbar  Velayati  sent  a 
special  envoy  to  Persian  Gulf  capitals  to 
discuss  “the  necessity  for  further  cooperation 
among  the  regional  states.”  Third,  freed  from 
the  war  in  the  west,  Iran  would  revert  to  its 
historical  pattern  of  focusing  on  its  eastern 
borders.  Only  now  it  would  do  it  with  a 
vengeance  because  of  the  Soviet  thorn  in  its 
side — the  Marxist  regime  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  accompanying  burden  of  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  Afghan  refugees.  In  addition,  Iran 
faces  an  ever-present  Soviet  threat  to  the 
province  of  Baluchistan.  And  fourth,  after  6 
years  Iran  would  have  had  its  fill  of  economic 
disaster  and  destruction.  The  regime  would 
finally  have  to  try  to  fulfill  the  revolutionary 
promise  of  a  better  life,  especially  for  the 
politicized  masses,  that  the  war  has  permitted 
it  to  postpone  for  years. 

More  Reason,  Less  Passion 

An  unconditional  Iranian  victory  would 
hardly  be  inconsequential,  and  U.S.  efforts  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  war  should  continue. 
But  Washington’s  current  assessment  of  these 
consequences  is  so  vastly  exaggerated  that  the 
United  States  may  well  fail  to  temper  its 
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containment  policy,  and  thus  effectively  rule 
out  the  option  of  reconciliation  with  Iran  at 
some  future  time.  This  danger  is  heightened 
by  the  widespread  sense  of  victimization  at  the 
hands  of  the  Khomeini  regime  felt  not  only  by 
the  general  public  but  within  the  policy 
community  as  well.  Considering  Tehran’s 
virulent  anti-American  crusade  ever  since  the 
Iranian  hostage  crisis,  American  resentment 
and  frustration  are  perfectly  understandable. 
But  Americans  nevertheless  should  remind 
themselves  of  what  they  tell  Iranians — that 
passion  is  not  policy. 

Whatever  else  the  revolution  has  changed,  it 
certainly  has  not  changed  Iran’s  great  strategic 
significance  to  the  United  States.  Every  Amer¬ 
ican  president  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  has 
understood  this,  for  obvious  reasons.  Despite 
the  toll  taken  by  the  revolution  and  the 
protracted  war  Iran  still  is  putatively  the  most 
powerful  state  in  the  entire  Persian  Gulf.  It 
abuts  more  than  1,000  miles  of  largely  Mos¬ 
lem-inhabited  Soviet  territory  and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  Soviet-occupied  Moslem  Afghani¬ 
stan.  It  also  dominates  the  strategic  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  the  world’s  oil  choke  point.  Iran  is 
one  of  the  few  areas  of  the  world  outside 
Western  Europe  where  U.S. -Soviet  conflict 
could  touch  off  a  world  war.  Moscow’s  domi¬ 
nation  of  Iran  would  effectively  destroy  the 
only  real  buffer  of  the  oil-rich  Arab  countries 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Assuming  that  more  reason  and  less  passion 
were  to  guide  U.S.  containment  policy,  the 
question  would  still  remain  whether  revolu¬ 
tionary  Iran  is  amenable  to  any  kind  of 
reconciliation  with  the  United  States.  Former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  like  all 
hard-nosed  analysts,  subscribes  to  the  current 
domino  theory  about  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
but  unlike  most  others,  he  has  argued — in  the 
February  5,  1985,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post — that  “the  United  States  should  retain 
the  option  of  improved  relations”  with  Iran. 
Yet  he  thinks  that  the  requisite  sense  of  reality 
will  appear  in  Iran  only  “within  a  decade.”  He 
gives  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
keep  open  the  option  of  cooperation.  Nor  does 
he  explain  why  Iranian  realism  would  take  so 
long  to  develop.  Kissinger  merely  refers  to  an 
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analogy  to  America’s  relationship  with  China 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

Like  most  other  analysts,  Kissinger  appar¬ 
ently  does  not  realize  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
revolutionary  Iran  has  been  undergoing 
subtle,  but  increasingly  significant,  changes 
that  indicate  that  the  United  States  need  not 
wait  a  decade  to  explore  possibilities  for  a 
reconciliation  that  would  serve  important 
U.S.  interests. 

These  emerging  changes  reflect  an  intricate 
set  of  pressures  that  spring  from  the  combined 
consequences  of  the  unfinished  Iranian  revo¬ 
lution  and  the  unwinnable  war  with  Iraq.  Five 
years  of  death  and  destruction  have  added  the 
problem  of  public  war-weariness  to  many 
unsettled  problems  facing  Iranian  leaders  in 
their  quest  for  the  “Islamization”  of  Iran’s 
political  order  and  foreign  policy.  Outside 
observers  see  only  the  fountain  of  blood  at  the 
Behesht-e-Zahra  cemetery  south  of  Tehran — 
which  spouts  a  column  of  crimson-colored 
water  day  and  night — and  surmise  that  the 
public  is  obsessed  with  martyrdom.  But  in 
truth,  Iranians  are  fed  up  with  the  war,  and 
the  regime  knows  this.  In  June  1985,  in  order 
to  reduce  casualties,  Khomeini  decreed  that 
fewer  Iranian  troops  take  part  in  future  offen¬ 
sives — partly  to  increase  military  effective¬ 
ness,  but  also  to  dampen  antiwar  feelings. 
Antiwar  protests  in  April  and  May  1985  were 
reported  in  foreign  publications  such  as  the 
Economist  and  impelled  the  government  hastily 
to  organize  large  prowar  rallies  in  June  that 
allegedly  attracted  more  than  5  million  people. 

After  Khomeini,  clerical  rule  presumably 
will  continue  through  an  authoritarian  one- 
party  system,  many  unbridled  revolutionary 
committees,  vast  networks  of  mosques,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ideologically  com¬ 
mitted  revolutionary  guards  and  club-swing¬ 
ing  Hezbollah  hoodlums,  all  reputedly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  poor  masses.  But  even  if  these 
instruments  of  political  control  go  unchal¬ 
lenged,  the  overriding  problem  of  leadership 
succession  will  continue,  despite  the  existence 
since  1982  of  a  mechanism  for  the  selection  of 
one  or  more  clerics  to  rule.  The  war  has  made 
the  resolution  of  the  succession  problem  not 
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only  more  urgent,  but  also  more  critical  to  the 
revolution’s  survival. 

The  war  also  has  intensified  the  economic 
problems  of  the  unfinished  revolution.  The 
revolutionary  regime  blames  all  of  Iran’s  eco¬ 
nomic  ills  on  the  “imposed  war.’’  These  in¬ 
clude  pervasive  black-marketeering  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  exodus  of  half  of  all  Iranian 
physicians — leaving  only  15,000  doctors  for 
more  than  40  million  people — an  unofficial 
inflation  rate  of  about  35  per  cent  per  year, 
and  dwindling  foreign  reserves.  But  the  fun¬ 
damental,  persistent  problem  of  low  produc¬ 
tivity  can  hardly  be  blamed  on  the  war  alone. 
By  its  own  admission,  the  regime’s  overriding 
socioeconomic  goal  of  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  has  yet  to  be  met.  The  revolution  has 
done  little  to  improve  the  material  life  of  the 
poor  whom  it  pampers  ideologically.  In  reali¬ 
ty,  it  cannot  do  any  better  for  numerous 
reasons,  including  management  techniques 
that  reportedly  try  to  run  the  economy  “like  a 
rural  parish’’;  heavy  government  intervention 
in  the  economy;  the  unresolved  dispute  over 
priorities  among  private,  public,  and  coopera¬ 
tive  sectors;  the  glaring  failure  to  reverse  the 
flight  of  educated,  skilled  workers  and  capital 
from  an  anti-intellectual  and  anti-entrepre- 
neurial  climate;  mounting  imports  of  food  and 
consumer  goods;  and  growing  demands  for 
wages  and  salaries  to  pay  for  an  apparently 
chaotic  and  ever-expanding  bureaucracy. 

To  these  and  other  major  problems  have 
been  added  an  estimated  $150  billion  in  total 
war  damages  and  about  $5  billion  a  year  in 
war  costs — the  latter  figure  representing  one- 
third  of  all  government  expenditures.  And  no 
quick  recovery  is  in  sight,  even  after  the  war. 
Postwar  reconstruction  might  cost  as  much  as 
the  conduct  of  the  war  each  year.  Still  worse, 
funds  to  meet  the  country’s  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  will  surely  be  scarce.  Further,  the 
war’s  end  might  well  reduce  oil  revenues  even 
more,  as  resurgent  Iranian  and  Iraqi  produc¬ 
tion  adds  to  the  current  oversupply  of  oil. 

Ending  Iran 's  Isolation 

External  problems  also  exert  pressure  for 
change  in  Iranian  foreign  policy.  Paradoxical¬ 
ly,  the  principal  external  difficulty,  Iran’s 
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isolation  in  world  affairs,  has  been  created  by 
the  Khomeini  regime  itself.  The  seizure  of 
American  hostages  on  November  4,  1979,  not 
only  plunged  Iran  into  a  protracted  and 
agonizing  dispute  with  the  United  States,  but 
also  transformed  the  very  character  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  Iran’s  foreign  relations.  In  the  words 
of  its  first  prime  minister,  Mehdi  Bazargan, 
the  Khomeini  regime’s  stance  changed  from 
“defensive”  to  “confrontational.”  Before  the 
takeover  of  the  U.S.  embassy,  Bazargan  had 
tried  to  build  Iran’s  new  relationship  with  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of 
“equality.”  After  the  downfall  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment  on  November  6,  1979,  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  so-called  second  revolution  substi¬ 
tuted  hostility  for  equality  as  the  touchstone  of 
relations  with  Washington. 

Yet  though  the  ideological  crusade  against 
the  United  States,  the  “Great  Satan,”  has 
continued  unabated  since  the  hostage  crisis, 
the  emerging  direction  of  Iranian  foreign 
policy  may  well  contain  potential  for  ultimate 
reconciliation  between  Washington  and  Teh¬ 
ran.  The  Khomeini  regime  is  now  determined 
to  terminate  Iran’s  pariah  status  in  world 
affairs.  This  new  commitment  is  considered 
necessary  precisely  because  the  Islamic  revolu¬ 
tion  is  threatened  by  so  many  social,  econom¬ 
ic,  and  political  problems.  An  increasingly 
influential  leader  in  foreign  affairs.  President 
Ali  Khamenei,  who  also  is  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Supreme  Defense  Council  and  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  ruling  Islamic  Republican 
Party  (IRP),  calls  Iran’s  new  look  in  world 
affairs  “an  open  door  foreign  policy”  that  calls 
for  greater  interaction  between  the  Islamic 
ideology  of  Iran  and  the  “ideologies  and 
cultures”  of  other  countries.  Iran’s  new  pos¬ 
ture  also  seeks  a  much  better  balance  between 
what  he  calls  Iran’s  “needs”  and  its  “mes¬ 
sage” — that  is,  between  its  national  interest 
and  its  Islamic  ideology. 

Khomeini  himself  also  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  new  open  door  foreign 
policy.  He  has  already  called  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  nearly  all 
governments  in  the  world.  He  states  categori¬ 
cally  that  expanding  relations  with  other 
countries  is  compatible  not  only  with  the 
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Islamic  Prophetic  Tradition,  but  with  the 
Iranian  national  interest  as  well.  Failure  to  do 
so,  he  warns,  will  mean  “defeat  and  annihila¬ 
tion”  for  Iran.  Although  he  omits  relations 
with  Israel,  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  from  these  declarations,  he  draws  a 
significant  distinction  among  the  three.  He 
says  enigmatically  that  Tehran  possibly  could 
establish  new  relations  with  Washington  if  the 
United  States  “behaves  itself.”  Even  this  little 
opening  toward  the  United  States  by  Kho¬ 
meini  would  have  been  unthinkable  only  a 
few  years  ago.  Finally,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  seizure  of  the  U.S.  embassy,  an  Iranian 
leader.  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  Hojatolislam 
Hashemi  Rafsanjani,  has  publicly  raised  with 
Washington  the  question  of  restoring  diplo¬ 
matic  relations.  On  July  3,  1985,  according  to 
the  Washington  Post,  he  called  on  the  United 
States  to  take  the  initiative  in  resuming  rela¬ 
tions  with  Iran.  He  was  quoted  as  stating,  “We 
have  no  intention  to  keep  our  diplomatic 
relations  severed  forever  but  it  will  be  difficult 
to  restore  relations  under  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration.”  What  Rafsanjani  was  really  saying,  in 
a  characteristically  Persian  style,  was  that 
diplomatic  relations  can  be  restored  even 
under  the  Reagan  administration,  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  changes  its  flagrantly  bellicose 
attitude  toward  Iran.  If  reports  of  this  land¬ 
mark  invitation  are  confirmed,  it  would  be 
completely  in  keeping  with  Khomeini’s  first 
hint  on  the  subject. 

Even  more  encouraging  than  these  emerg¬ 
ing  changes  in  Iran’s  declaratory  policy  are 
the  nascent  patterns  of  its  actual  foreign 
policy.  Three  features  of  this  policy  require 
special  mention.  First,  the  Khomeini  regime 
has  moved  decisively  to  balance  Iran’s  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  East  and  the  West.  As  soon 
as  the  West  European  powers  lifted  economic 
sanctions  against  Iran  after  the  settlement  of 
the  hostage  dispute,  mutual  economic  and 
commercial  relations  expanded  swiftly.  To¬ 
day,  Japan  and  West  Germany  are  again  Iran’s 
main  trading  partners.  More  than  70  per  cent 
of  Iran’s  total  imports  in  1983-1984  came  from 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Western  Europe,  and  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  its  total  exports  went  to 
these  same  areas.  By  comparison,  in  the  same 
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year  only  10  per  cent  of  Iran’s  imports  came 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  only  26  per  cent  of  its  exports  went  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Iranian  revolutionary  leaders  make  no  se¬ 
cret  of  their  continuing  dependence  on  West¬ 
ern  economies.  They  rationalize  their  predica¬ 
ment  by  blaming  the  ousted  Shah  Mohammed 
Riza  Pahlevi’s  “enslaving”  economic  policies. 
They  insist  that  their  recognition  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  dependence  on  foreign  economic  rela¬ 
tions  does  not  signal  flagging  interest  in  their 
long-standing  goal  of  economic  self-sufficien¬ 
cy,  which  they  maintain  will  be  reached  as 
soon  as  possible.  Under  any  circumstances, 
however,  they  unabashedly  prefer  the  superi¬ 
or  technology  of  the  West  to  that  of  the  East — 
not  because  they  favor  the  West,  but  because 
they  claim  to  deal  with  each  country  or  bloc  of 
states  as  it  serves  their  “national  interests”  and 
“Islamic  ideology.” 


In  contrast  with  America,  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  is  characterized  as  the 
“Lesser  Satan,”  hut  there  is  no 
douht  that  ideologically  the  Soviet 
“atheists”  are  regarded  as  the 
greater  satans. 


Efforts  also  have  been  made  to  redress  the 
earlier  imbalance  in  political  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West.  Once  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  large-scale  arms  supplies  to 
Baghdad  in  spring  1982,  when  the  tide  of  war 
definitely  turned  against  Iraq,  the  relations 
between  Tehran  and  Moscow  deteriorated 
rapidly.  The  disappointed  Soviets,  who  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  woo  the  Khomeini 
regime,  accused  it  of  “anti-Sovietism.”  The 
regime’s  destruction  of  the  pro-Soviet,  com¬ 
munist  Tudeh  party  and  the  expulsion  of  18 
Soviet  diplomats  on  espionage  charges  in  1983 
hardened  Moscow’s  attitude  toward  Tehran. 
The  Iranian  leaders  disavowed  any  link  be¬ 
tween  their  relations  with  the  Soviets  and  the 
fate  of  the  Tudeh  party,  insisting  that  the 
latter  was  an  internal  affair. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  is  a 
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far  more  important  source  of  Soviet-Iranian 
tensions.  Repeatedly  invaded  over  the  centu¬ 
ries  by  the  Russians  from  the  north,  Iran  now 
also  feels  menaced  by  Moscow  on  its  eastern 
flank.  Ideology  makes  this  increased  strategic 
threat  all  the  more  ominous  to  the  Khomeini 
regime.  In  contrast  with  America,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  characterized  as  the  “Lesser  Satan,” 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ideologically  the 
Soviet  “atheists”  are  regarded  as  the  greater 
satans. 

Second,  Iran’s  open  door  foreign  policy 
emphasizes  the  priority  of  expanding  relations 
with  Moslem  and  Third  World  countries, 
most  of  whose  foreign-policy  interests  need 
not  conflict  with  Western  interests.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  Third  World  is  Iran’s  preference 
for  such  countries  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  in  the  so-called  Northern  Tier,  that  strip 
of  western  Asia  bordering  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  Iran’s 
foreign  policy  show  more  realism,  as  Iran 
enjoys  increasingly  friendly  relations  with 
decidedly  pro-Western  Turkey  and  Pakistan. 
This  rapprochement  in  part  reflects  the  fact 
that  Turkey  and  Pakistan  are  relatively  large 
powers,  provide  cheap  overland  transporta¬ 
tion  routes  for  Iranian  exports,  and,  as  oil- 
poor  countries,  have  economies  that  comple¬ 
ment  Iran’s. 

Yet,  probably  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  it  is  the  imperative  of  geopolitical 
realities  that  underlies  Iran’s  close  relations 
with  Turkey  and  Pakistan.  Because  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  Iran  has 
even  more  reason  than  during  the  shah’s  days 
to  cultivate  friendships  with  these  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Pakistan  and  Iran  have  in  effect  become 
the  confrontation  states  of  the  Northern  Tier 
with  respect  to  Soviet-occupied  Afghanistan. 
They  share  a  fear  of  Soviet  penetration  into 
Baluchistan,  which  straddles  their  common 
border;  they  share  the  burden  of  the  Afghan 
refugees  (about  1  million  in  Iran  and  3  million 
in  Pakistan);  and  they  feel,  like  Turkey,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  itself  is  too  close  for  comfort. 
Iran  has  used  its  increasing  economic,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  transportation  ties  with  Turkey 
and  Pakistan  to  forge  closer  political  relations 
with  these  countries.  Trade  with  Turkey  has 
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expanded  10-fold  since  the  revolution,  making 
Turkey  Iran’s  largest  Third  World  trade  part¬ 
ner.  In  fact,  Turkey  has  replaced  the  United 
States  in  Iran’s  overall  commercial  life. 

The  same  geopolitical  imperatives  also  have 
prompted  the  three  neighbors  to  form  the  new 
Economic  Cooperation  Organization  (ECO). 
Iranian  leaders  insist  that  this  venture, 
launched  in  January  1985  to  encourage  trade, 
technology  transfer,  and  other  economic  ex¬ 
changes,  differs  greatly  from  the  Regional 
Cooperation  for  Development  organization  of 
the  shah’s  era.  But  both  arrangements  reflect 
long-time  Iranian  concerns  about  becoming 
too  dependent  on  the  Soviets  for  trade,  transit, 
and  technical  ties.  Nor  is  this  consideration 
incompatible  with  the  desire  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  ultimately  to  reduce  dependence  on  the 
United  States.  But  for  Iran,  at  least,  that 
economic  consideration  is  not  the  issue  right 
now;  U.S.-Iran  economic  flows  have  dwindled 
to  a  trickle. 

The  third  dimension  of  Iranian  diplomacy, 
encompassing  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Lebanon, 
has  not  featured  such  encouraging  develop¬ 
ments.  In  particular,  Iran’s  refusal  to  negotiate 
a  peace  settlement  with  Iraq;  its  insistence  on 
identifying  Iraq  as  the  “aggressor”;  and  its 
uncompromising  demand  for  the  punishment 
of  the  Baathist  regime  have  all  needlessly 
prolonged  the  war.  Tehran  wants  a  kind  of 
peace  that  it  cannot  impose.  For  its  part, 
Baghdad  is  responsible  for  escalating  border 
skirmishes  to  a  full-scale  war;  creating  an  oil 
spill  in  the  gulf  waters;  using  chemical  weap¬ 
ons;  and  initiating  strikes  on  civilian  targets 
and  oil  tankers,  all  in  the  hope  of  ending  a  war 
that  it  started  but  lacks  the  power  to  end.  The 
Persian  Gulf  war  is  already  the  longest,  blood¬ 
iest,  and  costliest  conflict  seen  by  the  contem¬ 
porary  Middle  East. 

Nor  has  Iran  done  much  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  Lebanon  to  live  down  its  reputation  as  a 
renegade  state.  Ever  since  the  eruption  of  the 
Iranian  revolution,  the  Khomeini  regime  has 
been  accused  of  complicity  in  acts  of  terror¬ 
ism —  in  Bahrain  and  Kuwait  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  since  1981  and  in  Lebanon  since 
the  bombing  of  the  American  embassy  in 
Beirut  in  April  1983.  In  spite  of  official 
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Iranian  denials,  the  suspicion  of  Iran’s  terror¬ 
ist  involvement  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  largely  on  the  basis  of  circumstantial 
evidence.  Inferences  have  been  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  since  at  least  1981  Iran  has 
supported  a  multitude  of  Islamic  “liberation 
fronts”  opposed  to  the  incumbent  gov¬ 
ernments  in  countries  from  the  Philippines  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Tehran  has  adamantly  advo¬ 
cated  the  export  of  Islamic  revolution;  has 
housed,  indoctrinated,  and  trained  political 
opponents  of  various  countries  in  the  region; 
and  has  sent  many  hundreds  of  revolutionary 
guards  to  Lebanon. 


Iranians  are  fed  up  with  the  war, 
and  the  regime  knows  this. 


Yet  there  are  encouraging  signs  that  Iran’s 
new  open  door  foreign  policy  might  begin  to 
moderate  its  attitudes  toward  the  war  with 
Iraq  and  the  export  of  revolution.  In  this  light, 
the  Saudi  foreign  minister’s  May  1985  visit 
was  a  milestone  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
principal  Persian  Gulf  countries,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  Iran  took  the  initiative  to  invite 
Saud.  Second,  his  visit  represented  the  consen¬ 
sus  of  the  GCC,  whose  ministerial  council 
launched  an  unprecedented  peace  campaign  in 
March  1985.  Third,  the  visit  is  to  be  recipro¬ 
cated  by  the  Iranian  side  and  possibly  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  the  dispatch  of  a  three-man 
GCC  delegation  to  Tehran.  Fourth,  and  most 
important,  the  improvement  in  Iran-Saudi 
Arabia  relations  might  not  only  help  reduce 
suspicions  about  Iranian-supported  acts  of 
subversion  and  terrorism  in  the  area,  but  also, 
perhaps,  aid  new  efforts  to  end  the  war. 

The  single  most  important  thing  that  Iran 
can  do  to  reduce  suspicions  about  its  complici¬ 
ty  in  terrorism  is  to  match  its  antiterrorist 
rhetoric  with  concrete  action.  Iranian  officials 
have  condemned  all  acts  of  terrorism,  and 
Khomeini  has  complained — notably,  during 
the  mining  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea 
in  1984 — that  “whatever  incident  or  crime  . . . 
happens  throughout  the  world,  [we]  are  said  to 
have  had  a  hand  in  it.” 
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On  that  occasion  Khomeini  added:  “How  is 
it  possible  that  we  can  support  an  issue  which 
is  against  the  sentiments  of  the  world,  against 
Islam,  and  against  common  sense?  Laying 
mines  in  a  place  is  tantamount  to  wiping  out  a 
group  of  innocent  people.  How  can  Islam 
allow  such  a  thing?  How  can  Iran  permit 
this?”  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  myste¬ 
rious  mining  was  not  Iran’s  fault,  Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  backpedaled  on  his 
original  charges. 

Iran  was  once  again  blamed  for  terrorism 
during  the  TWA  hijacking  crisis.  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  (R.-North  Carolina)  was  one  of  many 
who  pointed  a  finger  directly  at  Tehran.  The 
accusations  came  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
day  after  the  hijacking  Iran  closed  all  its 
airports  to  the  hijacked  plane  and  the  Iranian 
civil  aviation  organization  declared  that  it 
“would  not  be  absolutely  permitted  to  land  at 
any  Iranian  airport.”  On  June  24  Rafsanjani 
condemned  the  hijacking  while  on  a  visit  to 
Damascus,  stating  unequivocally  that  “if  we 
had  such  knowledge,  we  would  have  prevent¬ 
ed  it.” 

Even  more  critically,  Rafsanjani  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  creating  a  consensus  on  the  need  to 
help  free  the  39  American  hostages  the  day 
before  Assad  sought  Washington’s  reaction  to 
his  proposal  to  give  the  hijackers  his  own 
guarantee  that  Israel  would  release  its  Leba¬ 
nese  prisoners.  Rafsanjani  met  in  Damascus 
not  only  with  officials  of  Hezbollah,  but  also 
with  some  Amal  officials  and  with  a  group  of 
leading  Shiite  and  Sunni  Moslem  Lebanese 
clerics,  including  Sheik  Mohammad  Hussein 
Eadallah,  reputedly  the  “supreme  spiritual 
guide”  of  Hezbollah  and  a  close  friend  of 
Khomeini  and  many  other  Iranian  clerical 
leaders.  No  less  important,  on  June  29,  while 
in  China,  Rafsanjani  again  denounced  the 
hijacking,  probably  as  a  message  to  Hezbollah 
holdouts  still  refusing  to  turn  over  four  hos¬ 
tages  to  Amal.  They  did  so  the  following  day. 

This  apparently  constructive  Iranian  role  in 
freeing  the  American  hostages  was  completely 
in  line  with  its  emerging  open  door  foreign 
policy.  It  will  no  doubt  help  remove  the 
blemish  of  terrorism  from  Iran’s  reputation. 
Iran  can  further  improve  its  image  by  trying 
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the  hijackers  of  a  Kuwaiti  airliner  who  have 
been  in  Iranian  custody  since  December  1984. 
They  should  be  punished  not  only  for  the 
crime  of  hijacking,  but  also  for  the  cold-blood¬ 
ed  murder  of  two  innocent  American  passen¬ 
gers. 

In  order  to  retain  the  option  of  improving 
relations  with  Iran  in  the  future,  the  United 
States  should  temper  its  containment  policy 
now.  If  America  is  willing  to  listen;  if  America 
is  willing  to  forgive  and  forget;  and  if  America 
is  willing  to  harness  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  it  will  see  that  potential  for  reconcili¬ 
ation  can  already  be  discerned  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Iran’s  new  open  door  foreign 
policy.  No  matter  how  virulent  much  of  their 
rhetoric  still  is,  the  Iranian  leaders  finally  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  very  survival  of  their 
revolution  is  at  stake  and  that  mounting 
domestic  problems  can  be  eased  only  by 
breaking  down  the  walls  of  Iran’s  internation¬ 
al  isolation.  They  also  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  excesses  of  their  ideological  crusade, 
their  courtship  of  uncontrollable  Shiite  and 
other  extremists,  and  the  image  of  Iran  as  a 
renegade  country  militate  against  expanding 
their  international  ties. 

An  American  Peace  Strategy 

Washington  should  pursue  a  two-track 
strategy,  at  the  regional  and  bilateral  levels.  At 
the  regional  level,  the  United  States  should 
now  pursue  an  active  peace  strategy.  It  is  high 
time  to  go  beyond  the  current  “tilt”  toward 
Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  No  matter  how 
useful  this  fence-sitting  has  been  to  date,  it  is 
fast  becoming  a  rancid  formula,  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  changing  rapidly.  The  same 
domestic  and  external  pressures  that  have 
produced  Iran’s  new  open  door  policy  are  now 
helping  to  create  a  more  flexible  Iranian 
position  on  ending  the  war.  Although  still 
demanding  the  punishment  of  Iraq’s  Baathist 
regime,  Rafsanjani,  in  his  address  to  Islamic 
ambassadors  on  June  19,  1985,  seemed  to  make 
more  room  than  usual  for  the  role  of  third- 
party  judgments,  including  an  “international 
court.”  Other  straws  in  the  wind — and  there 
still  are  only  a  few — include  the  earnest 
peacemaking  efforts  of  the  GCC;  the  visit  of 
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Saud  to  Iran  for  talks  on  peace  as  well  as  on 
improving  bilateral  relations;  more  frequent 
statements  by  Iranian  leaders  about  ending 
the  war  rather  than  fighting  to  the  finish,  as 
well  as  Khomeini’s  new  order  to  conduct  a 
“defensive  holy  war”;  and  the  growing  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  combatants  in  the  role  of  the 
U.N.  secretary  general  as  a  potential  mediator. 

Consequently,  America’s  peace  strategy 
should  now  encourage  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations  more  than  before.  Given  the  belliger¬ 
ents’  confidence  in  the  secretary  general,  his 
office  probably  would  be  the  best  medium  for 
that  purpose.  That  office,  in  fact,  played  an 
important  role  in  the  settlement  of  the  1970 
dispute  between  Iran  and  Great  Britain  over 
the  Persian  Gulf  island  of  Bahrain,  now  an 
independent  state.  Aspects  of  this  precedent 
provide  some  useful  guidelines  for  resolving 
today’s  conflict. 

Yet  moving  Tehran  toward  the  negotiating 
table  will  require  some  kind  of  conciliatory 
gesture  toward  Iran  by  the  United  Nations 
itself.  Ever  since  the  start  of  the  war  the 
Khomeini  regime  has  felt  deeply  aggrieved  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Security  Council,  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  concerns  what  it  calls  the 
council’s  failure  at  the  outset  of  the  war  to 
condemn  the  Iraqi  invasion.  The  second  con¬ 
cerns  the  council’s  adoption  on  June  1,  1984,  of 
Resolution  552,  which  Iran  considers  one-sid¬ 
ed.  Without  mentioning  it  by  name,  the  reso¬ 
lution  criticized  Iran  for  attacking  oil  tankers 
traveling  to  and  from  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi 
ports,  but  made  no  reference  to  Iraqi  attacks 
on  tankers  traveling  to  and  from  Iranian 
terminals.  Nor  is  Iran  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  the  distinction  was  required  by 
legal  technicalities. 

Some  ways  must  be  found  to  redress  these 
grievances  as  a  means  of  regaining  Iran’s  trust. 
The  Security  Council  could  rectify  its  failure 
to  condemn  the  Iraqi  invasion  by  working  out 
a  resolution  deploring  both  Iraq’s  escalation  of 
armed  hostilities  on  September  22,  1980,  when 
the  war  assumed  major  proportions,  and  Iran’s 
extension  of  the  war  into  Iraqi  territory  for 
the  first  time  on  July  13,  1982.  Regarding  the 
tankers,  the  council  could  reaffirm  its  more 
evenhanded  Resolution  540  of  October  31, 
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1983,  on  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
navigation.  It  should  add,  however,  that  the 
same  principle  must  be  observed  by  Iran  by 
granting  Iraq  unimpeded  access  to  its  termi¬ 
nals,  ports,  and  other  facilities,  through  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Washington’s  intensified  diplomatic  efforts 
through  the  United  Nations,  or  through  any 
other  medium,  should  insist  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  one  fundamental  point.  The  belliger¬ 
ents  cannot  simply  return  to  the  status  quo  ante. 
It  is  imperative  either  to  renegotiate  the  1975 
Algiers  Agreement,  which  sought  to  resolve 
Iran-Iraq  border  disputes,  or  to  conclude  a 
new  one.  Either  solution  should  establish  a 
third-party  peace  keeping  force  on  the  ground 
between  the  two  neighboring  countries.  The 
lack  of  any  such  mechanism,  in  spite  of 
elaborate  security  provisions,  was  the  greatest 
flaw  in  the  previous  agreement. 


Reagan’s  July  8,  1985,  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Iran  as  a  terrorist  country, 
which  came  right  after  Iran 
helped  release  the  TWA  hostages, 
was  a  gratuitous  and  ill-timed 
provocation. 


In  addition  to  intensifying  its  own  diploma¬ 
cy,  the  United  States  should  encourage  one 
other  regional  development.  Iraq  and  every 
other  Persian  Gulf  state  consider  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  nonintervention  the  single 
most  important  agreement  they  seek  from 
Iran.  Iran’s  strident  ideological  crusade  and  its 
alleged  complicity  in  acts  of  political  violence 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Arab  states’  concern. 
The  inclusion  of  this  principle  in  any  future 
agreement  between  Iran  and  Iraq  must  be 
matched  by  its  adoption  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Iran  and  other  gulf  states,  too.  The  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  work  through  the 
GCC.  No  Iranian  leader  has  ever  denounced 
the  GCC,  and  its  image  has  improved  in 
Iranian  eyes  since  its  ministerial  council 
launched  an  earnest  and  genuine  peace  initia¬ 
tive  in  March  1985.  The  excellent  relations 
between  Iran  and  the  United  Arab  Emir- 
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ates — largely  because  of  the  traditional  friend¬ 
ship  of  Dubai  and  Sharjah  with  Iran — could 
greatly  aid  the  GCC’s  efforts. 

Iran  should  endorse  in  theory  a  gulfwide 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 
It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  Iran’s  own  consti¬ 
tution,  and  it  has  been  increasingly  empha¬ 
sized  by  its  leaders.  Khomeini  has  unequivo¬ 
cally  ruled  out  the  use  of  force  or  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries  as  an 
acceptable  means  of  exporting  the  Islamic 
revolution;  setting  an  example  of  ethical  “Is¬ 
lamic  behavior,”  he  says,  is  the  preferred 
means.  And  Rafsanjani  has  denounced  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  violation  of  the  Koranic  precept  that 
“there  is  no  compulsion  in  religion.”  Iran’s 
new  open  door  foreign  policy  will  amount  to 
nothing  but  empty  rhetoric  if  Iran  fails  to 
observe  in  practice  the  principle  of  noninter¬ 
vention. 

Although  progress  on  peace  and  noninter¬ 
vention  issues  at  the  regional  level  will  per¬ 
force  aid  the  improvement  of  America’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Iran,  that  is  not  enough.  The 
United  States  must  first  and  foremost  try  to 
regain  Iran’s  confidence.  The  Khomeini  re¬ 
gime’s  perception  that  America  is  determined 
to  isolate  and  destroy  the  Iranian  revolution 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  The  Iranian 
revolutionary  leaders  rode  the  tide  of  anti- 
Americanism  into  power.  The  militant  revolu¬ 
tionaries  took  over  the  U.S.  embassy  and 
forced  out  of  office  the  moderate  provisional 
government  of  Bazargan  for  fear  that  the 
“liberals”  might  otherwise  invite  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  back  into  Iran  and  continue  the  shah’s 
servile  policies  and  the  U.S.  domination  of 
Iran. 

The  ideological  crusade  that  was  first 
launched  against  U.S.  diplomats  and  the  em¬ 
bassy  in  Tehran  was  then  extended  to  the  rest 
of  the  Middle  East.  To  the  militant  revolution¬ 
aries,  an  all-out  struggle  against  American 
interests  was  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  new 
regime’s  survival.  Thus  any  and  every  Ameri¬ 
can  move  to  promote  and  protect  its  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  has  been  seen  as  targeting 
the  Iranian  revolution.  Americans  should  real¬ 
ize  that  this  view,  paranoid  or  not,  significant- 
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ly  shapes  Iranian  policy  toward  the  United 
States  and  its  friends  in  the  region. 

Realistically,  therefore,  Washington  can 
temper  its  containment  policy  only  gradually 
and  patiently.  Regaining  Iran’s  confidence 
will  not  be  easy  during  Khomeini’s  lifetime. 

During  Khomeini’s  lifetime,  however, 
Washington  should  take  up  Rafsanjani’s  invi¬ 
tation  and  take  the  initiative  to  explore  an 
improvement  in  bilateral  relations.  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  should  ask  Iran  in  private  what  it 
means  by  asking  in  public  for  changes  in  the 
American  attitude.  Rafsanjani’s  election  as  the 
next  president  of  the  republic  would  make  it 
even  easier  to  take  up  his  public  overture  in 
spite  of  its  caveat  about  the  difficulty  of 
working  things  out  with  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration.  President  or  not,  Rafsanjani  is  the 
most  influential  leader  after  Khomeini,  and  he 
played  the  central  role  in  the  1981  hostage 
settlement  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran. 

Second,  during  Khomeini’s  lifetime  the 
United  States  should  at  least  try  to  preserve 
this  longer-term  option  by  limiting  further 
damage.  Washington  should  avoid  unnecessar¬ 
ily  provocative  acts  and  statements,  such  as 
Reagan’s  warning  that  a  “new  danger  in 
Central  America”  had  arisen  simply  because 
Prime  Minister  Hussein  Moussavi  visited  Ni¬ 
caragua  in  January  1985.  This  warning  no 
doubt  was  intended  to  increase  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  and  to  shore  up  support  in 
Congress  for  Nicaraguan  rebel  forces.  As 
such,  it  might  have  been  a  good  exercise  in 
power  politics.  But  the  president  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  Iranian  prime  minister  had 
just  signed  the  most  important  economic 
agreements  that  Iran  has  reached  recently 
with  Turkey,  America’s  NATO  ally.  Washing¬ 
ton  should  note  and  encourage  Tehran’s  estab¬ 
lishment  of  important  relations  with  U.S. 
friends  and  allies,  instead  of  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  its  inconsequential  relationship 
with  Nicaragua,  the  Reagan  administration’s 
current  bete  noire. 

Moreover,  Reagan’s  July  8,  1985,  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Iran  as  a  terrorist  country,  which  came 
right  after  Iran  helped  release  the  TWA  hos¬ 
tages  and  after  Rafsanjani’s  call  for  restoring 
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relations,  might  have  pleased  the  American 
Right,  but  amounted  to  an  entirely  gratuitous 
and  particularly  ill-timed  provocation. 

After  Khomeini,  the  prospects  for  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  Iran  will  improve  substantially. 
The  domestic  and  international  pressures  that 
have  finally  produced  the  beginnings  of  a 
more  pragmatic  Iranian  foreign  policy  will  in 
all  probability  continue  regardless  of  the  suc¬ 
cessor  regime’s  make-up.  The  emerging  open 
door  foreign  policy  will  mean  even  greater 
expansion  of  relations  between  Iran  and  Chi¬ 
na,  Japan,  and  the  West  European  countries.  It 
also  will  mean  the  strengthening  of  greater 
regional  cooperation  through  the  nascent 
ECO.  If  the  Iran-Iraq  war  is  ended,  the  current 
tensions  between  Iran  and  its  Arab  neighbors 
also  will  decrease  significantly.  Within  such 
an  improved  regional  environment,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  will  be  in  an  even  better  position  to 
start  establishing  a  new  relationship  with 
Iran,  beginning  with  nonstrategic  trade  and 
with  technical  assistance  for  Iran’s  postwar 
reconstruction. 

It  has  taken  the  Iranian  revolution  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  it  took  the  Chinese  revolution 
to  launch  an  open  door  foreign  policy.  In  both 
cases,  external  threats  sped  up  the  process. 
And  in  the  modern,  interdependent  world, 
neither  revolution  could  maintain  isolation  for 
long.  But  the  force  of  this  reality  hit  Iranian 
leaders  much  faster  than  it  hit  the  Chinese. 
The  United  States  need  not  wait  as  long  to 
seek  to  improve  relations  with  Iran  as  it  did 
with  China.  Opportunities  for  better  relations 
with  Iran  are  just  around  the  corner  and 
should  be  seized  now,  with  an  eye  to  future 
cooperation  based  on  mutual  interests  and 
respect. 
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T he  breakdown  of  the  Contadora  peace  initi¬ 
ative  because  of  either  infinite  procedural  nit¬ 
picking  or  substantive  confrontation  marks, 
among  other  things,  the  end  of  Mexico’s  first 
starring  role  on  the  international  political 
stage.  The  adventure  had  begun  in  the  late 
1970s,  at  a  time  of  U.S.  interest  in  and 
sympathy  for  Latin  America,  new  oil  discov¬ 
eries,  and  high  oil  prices,  and  culminated  in 
the  joint  Mexican-Colombian-Panamanian- 
Venezuelan  effort  to  bring  peace  to  Central 
America.  But  it  has  been  crippled  by  the 
weight  of  foreign  debt,  by  domestic  disen¬ 
chantment,  and  by  President  Ronald  Reagan’s 
Central  American  machismo.  Although  it  may 
not  be  evident  today,  the  demise  of  Mexico’s 
foreign  policy  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  casualties  of  Reagan’s  Central  America 
policy. 

Present  appearances  notwithstanding,  Mex¬ 
ico  was  not  always  interested  in  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  Basin  matters.  It 
dabbled  in  the  region’s  politics  in  the  1920s, 
when  then  President  Plutarco  Elias  Calles  sent 
arms  to  the  liberals  in  Nicaragua;  in  the  1930s, 
when  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino,  the  self-styled 
Nicaraguan  liberator,  tried  to  raise  funds  and 
sought  refuge  in  Mexico;  and  in  the  1950s, 
when  Fidel  Castro,  Ernesto  (“Che”)  Guevara, 
and  their  guerrillas  launched  the  Cuban  revo¬ 
lution  from  the  Mexican  seaport  of  Tuxpan. 
In  general,  however,  Mexico  had  looked  north 
or  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  when  it  focused 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  it  was  with  some 
surprise  that  the  country’s  inhabitants — and 
foreign  observers — realized  in  the  late  1970s 
that  Mexico  was  seeking  a  leading  role  in  the 
unfolding  Central  American  crisis. 

As  Mexico  became  increasingly  active  in  the 
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area’s  affairs,  many  analyses  of  the  reasons  for 
and  origins  of  this  activity  appeared.  These 
analyses  cited  Mexico’s  historical  sympathy 
for  revolutionary  movements  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  deeply  rooted  in  the  country’s  own  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1910;  its  ideological  posturing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  domestic  political  system’s  left 
wing;  and  the  simplistic — and  nearsighted — 
U.S. -baiting  by  a  Mexican  president,  Jose 
Lopez  Portillo,  who  let  his  dislike  for  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter  get  out  of  hand.  More 
accurately,  it  was  seen  as  an  attempt  by 
Mexico  to  turn  its  northern  neighbor’s  grow¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  Nicaragua,  and  later,  El 
Salvador,  to  its  own  advantage  at  a  time  of 
strained  Mexican-U.S.  relations.  These  and 
other  analyses  of  Mexico’s  new  activist  foreign 
policy  came  and  went  across  the  Rio  Grande; 
all  had  some  ring  of  truth  to  them,  but  none 
could  fully  explain  Mexico’s  intentions  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin. 


The  demise  of  Mexico’s  foreign 
policy  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious  casualties  of  Reagan’s 
Central  America  policy. 


In  fact,  though  never  clearly  expressed  and 
only  vaguely  perceived  in  different  sectors  of 
society  and  government,  from  mid-1978  on, 
Mexico’s  actions  sprang  from  a  general  idea  of 
goals  in  the  region  and  how  to  achieve  them. 
Mexican  policy  aimed  to  carve  out  a  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  only  areas  where  such  an 
ambition  was  feasible;  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  South  America  was  too 
divided  and  removed  from  Mexican  concerns 
and  capabilities,  and  no  other  region  then  had 
anything  remotely  like  a  strong  link  to  Mexico 
or  seemed  close  to  developing  any  in  the 
future.  True,  the  country  had  never  shown 
much  interest  in  the  “sister  republics’’  to  the 
south  or  in  the  island  countries  to  the  east,  but 
nonetheless  these  countries  had  always  looked 
to  Mexico  with  a  mixture  of  fascination  and 
fear,  respect  and  resentment. 

Indeed,  Central  American  elites  had  been 
studying  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  the 
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art  of  war  in  Mexico  for  many  years.  The 
area’s  revolutionaries  and  reformers,  from 
Cuba’s  Jose  Marti  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
CIA-ousted  Guatemalan  President  Jacobo  Ar- 
benz  Guzman  in  1954,  had  always  conspired 
from,  fled  to,  and  come  to  die  in  Mexico.  So  in 
addition  to  the  country’s  obvious  affinities 
with  most  Caribbean  Basin  countries — shared 
language,  history,  and  problems — Mexico  had 
sound  cultural  grounds  for  envisaging  a  dura¬ 
ble  influence  in  the  region. 

Some  solid,  if  less  obvious,  economic  and 
political  reasons  for  thinking  in  these  terms 
also  existed.  By  the  end  of  the  1970s,  Mexico 
had  become  a  relatively  developed  country,  by 
Latin  American  standards.  Despite  serious 
structural  weaknesses  in  its  economy,  glaring 
inequities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
recurring  economic  crises  that  shook  the  coun¬ 
try’s  finances  and  self-confidence,  Mexico  had 
built  a  large  and  diverse  industrial  base.  Its 
economy  increasingly  complemented  that  of 
most  Central  American  and  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries.  And  the  discovery  in  1976-1979  of  new, 
giant  oil  reserves  in  the  states  of  Chiapas  and 
Tabasco  and  in  the  Campeche  Sound,  as  well 
as  the  prospect  of  high  revenues  from  oil 
exports,  made  Mexico’s  economic  future  seem 
bright,  even  dazzling. 

In  contrast,  the  isthmus  and  island  econo¬ 
mies  have  remained  essentially  agricultural 
exporters  of  commodities.  They  depend  main¬ 
ly  on  American  imports  for  consumer  goods 
and  for  most  of  the  tractors,  herbicides,  pesti¬ 
cides,  and  fertilizer  they  need  to  produce  the 
cotton,  coffee,  bananas,  sugar,  and  meat  they 
sell  on  the  world  market.  Mexico  produced 
nearly  all  of  the  same  goods  imported — large¬ 
ly  from  elsewhere — by  the  Caribbean  Basin 
economies.  On  paper,  it  looked  like  an  ideal 
marriage. 

But  hypothetical  economic  considerations 
alone  could  not  make  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  the  keystone  of  Mexican 
foreign  policy.  Mexico  would  never  be  able  to 
wage,  much  less  win,  an  economic  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States,  the  region’s 
reigning  power  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
How  could  the  inefficient  and  poverty-ridden 
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Mexican  economy  compete  with  the  United 
States,  literally  in  America’s  own  back  yard? 

Courting  the  Left 

The  answer,  of  course,  was  to  compete  not 
economically,  but  politically.  Here  the  emerg¬ 
ing  social  unrest  and  desire  for  change  in 
much  of  the  region  entered  into  the  equation. 
Mexico  would  be  able  to  nudge  out  the  United 
States  as  the  dominant  influence  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Basin  only  by  winning  the  political 
sympathies  of  the  area’s  inhabitants  and  gov¬ 
ernments.  And  it  would  find  this  sympathy 
only  on  the  left,  not  on  the  right  end  of  the 
political  spectrum.  Subsequent  American 
warnings  notwithstanding,  Mexico  felt  it  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  left-wing  governments  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  It  knew  that,  despite 
their  Marxist-Leninist  trappings,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  revolutionaries  continued  to  be  middle- 
class  nationalists  with  a  popular  following.  It 
had  learned  from  the  records  of  Guatemala 
from  1950  to  1954,  Cuba  since  1959,  and  Chile 
from  1970  to  1973  that  left-wing  governments 
would  never  think  of  meddling  in  Mexican 
politics:  Mexico  was  their  best — their  only — 
ally  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Although  most  of  the  countries  in  the  area 
had  right-wing,  pro-American,  and  unpopular 
leaders  who  would  never  look  to  Mexico  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  United  States,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  changing  rapidly.  The  victory  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  seemed  imminent. 
That  and  the  apparently  favorable  prospects 
for  insurgencies  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
in  late  1978  and  early  1979  gave  Mexico  every 
reason  to  be  optimistic.  If  the  Sandinistas 
overthrew  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle;  if  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  rode  on  the  Sandinis¬ 
tas’  coattails  to  victory  in  their  own  country;  if 
the  Guatemalan  revolutionaries  were  in  turn 
swept  into  power  by  the  regional  revolution¬ 
ary  tide;  if  geographic  realities  obliged  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Costa  Rica  to  align  themselves  with 
their  neighbors’  policies;  and  if  Mexico  were 
seen  by  these  newly  triumphant  revolutionary 
movements  as  a  true  and  trusted  ally,  it  would 
achieve  the  anti-American  political  edge  it 
sought.  Eor  no  matter  how  moderate  the 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  revolution- 
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aries  might  appear  in  dealing  with  the  United 
States,  their  anti-American  nationalism  was 
deep  enough  for  Mexico  to  turn  to  its  advan¬ 
tage. 

Mexico  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it:  Support 
the  Central  American  revolutionaries  in  their 
quest  for  power;  transform,  with  time,  the 
political  capital  thus  acquired  into  lasting 
influence;  and  ensure  the  staying  power  re¬ 
quired  by  a  long-term  policy.  By  wagering 
that  the  future  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  belonged  to  a  nationalist,  not  fully 
democratic,  and  largely  anti-American  Left, 
Mexico  may  have  been  betting  on  the  right 
horse — but  only  in  a  very  long  race. 

It  also  was  assuming  an  additional  task, 
possibly  the  most  difficult:  conciliating  the 
interests  of  these  new  regimes  with  U.S. 
interests.  Little  would  remain  of  Mexico’s 
regional  ambitions  if  some  form  of  coexistence 
were  not  worked  out  between  the  United 
States  and  the  revolutionaries  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Mexico  had  both 
a  motive  and  the  capability  to  encourage  a 
modus  vivendi.  But  it  could  succeed  only  with 
some  very  deft  diplomatic  maneuvers:  sup¬ 
porting  the  rebels  in  their  struggles  against 
U.S. -backed  regimes  until  they  took  power, 
then  turning  around  and  convincing  the  for¬ 
mer  adversaries  that  they  had  to  live  with  each 
other — a  formidable,  perhaps  unrealistic,  task. 

Nevertheless,  some  factors  were  operating 
in  Mexico’s  favor.  To  begin  with,  its  policy 
was  based  exclusively  on  self-interest.  Mexico 
supported  the  tide  of  radical  change  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  not  out  of  sympa¬ 
thy — though  sympathy  clearly  existed — or 
anti-American  spite — a  small  dose  of  which  is 
always  present  in  Mexican  foreign  policy — 
but  rather  because  becoming  a  regional  power 
required  a  left-leaning  Caribbean  Basin.  Such 
a  policy  always  would  be  easier  to  sustain 
domestically  than  one  based  on  high-minded 
but  abstract  principles  that  would  entail  some 
sacrifice  of  Mexico’s  interests.  Further,  Mexi¬ 
co  could  switch  back  and  forth  between  sup¬ 
porting  revolution  and  reconciling  the  Left 
with  U.S.  interests,  depending  on  Mexican, 
regional,  and  American  political  consider¬ 
ations. 
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Third,  and  most  important,  this  approach 
did  not  appear  to  oppose  the  core  of  the  Carter 
administration’s  approach  toward  both  Latin 
America  and  the  developing  world  as  a  whole. 
Under  Carter,  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
indicating  that  it  could  live  with  radical  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  Third  World  if  they  did  not 
alter  fundamental  geopolitical  equations  or 
massively  violate  human  rights.  Mexico  was 
confident  that  it  would  have  enough  leverage 
with  Central  American  and  Caribbean  radi¬ 
cals  to  ensure  their  respect  for  these  American 
constraints. 

Between  late  1978  and  early  1982,  then, 
Mexico  openly  supported  revolution  in  Nicar¬ 
agua;  viewed  with  favor  its  progress  in  El 
Salvador  and  Grenada;  improved  and  empha¬ 
sized  its  ties  with  Cuba;  and  watched  with 
interest  (and  some  unease)  as  guerrilla  warfare 
heated  up  in  neighboring  Guatemala.  Starting 
in  late  1978,  Mexican  Interior  Minister  Jesus 
Reyes  Heroles  and  Carlos  Sansores  Perez  and 
Gustavo  Carvajal  Moreno,  then  chairman  and 
secretary  general,  respectively,  of  the  ruling 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRi),  ap¬ 
propriated  small  but  significant  amounts  of 
money  for  the  Sandinista  guerrillas  and  their 
political  front,  the  Group  of  Twelve.  The 
Mexican  embassy  in  Managua  became  a  center 
for  anti-Somoza  conspiracies,  a  haven  and 
clinic  for  tired  or  wounded  guerrillas,  and  a 
meeting  place  for  opposition  leaders.  Nicara¬ 
guan  Vice  President  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado, 
Foreign  Minister  Miguel  d’Escoto  Brockman, 
Attorney  General  Ernesto  Castillo  Martinez, 
and  other  current  Sandinista  officials  all  made 
the  embassy  their  home  for  varying  periods  of 
time. 

But  Mexico’s  most  important  role  in  the 
Nicaraguan  insurrection  came  in  May  and 
June  1979,  when  international  pressure,  pri¬ 
marily  from  Latin  American  countries,  as 
much  as  internal  armed  conflict,  forced  Somo- 
za  from  power.  In  May,  shortly  after  visits  to 
Mexico  by  Castro  and  Costa  Rican  President 
Rodrigo  Carazo  Odio,  Lopez  Portillo  broke 
diplomatic  relations  with  Nicaragua  and  en¬ 
couraged  other  Latin  American  countries  to 
do  the  same.  At  a  June  meeting  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  the  Mexican  for- 
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eign  minister  openly  defended  “the  sacred 
right  [of  the  Nicaraguan  people]  to  rebel 
against  tyranny”  and  played  a  key  role  in 
stopping  the  United  States  from  dispatching 
an  inter-American  peace  keeping  force  intend¬ 
ed  to  impede  Sandinista  access  to  power — 
even  if  it  was  too  late  to  save  Somoza.  Lopez 
Portillo  shipped  substantial  quantities  of  am¬ 
munition  to  the  Sandinista  southern  front, 
and  on  July  19  the  Mexican  presidential 
airplane  carried  the  newly  formed  junta  into 
Nicaragua — and  power — from  Costa  Rica. 

Through  1983,  Mexican  economic  aid  to 
Nicaragua  topped  $500  million,  including  out¬ 
right  grants,  loans,  and  free  or  discounted  oil. 
Lopez  Portillo  visited  Nicaragua  three  times, 
and  Sandinista  comandantes  called  regularly 
at  the  Mexican  Presidential  Palace  and  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  often  with  a  lengthy  shop¬ 
ping  list.  Although  Mexico  was  criticized 
then,  as  now,  for  not  attaching  at  least  some 
strings  to  this  support,  it  viewed  the  policy  as 
an  attempt  to  buy  political  trust  for  the  future. 

Inevitably,  Mexico  began  looking  at  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador  through  the  lens  of 
the  Sandinista  victory.  If  developments  there 
proceeded  as  they  had  in  Nicaragua  in  1979, 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  a  similar 
pattern  would  not  take  hold.  In  early  1980, 
Carvajal,  by  then  chairman  of  the  PRI,  met 
with  the  Salvadoran  rebel  commanders  and 
their  political  representatives;  in  August  1980, 
the  Mexican  Foreign  Ministry  established 
high-level  and  ongoing  communications  with 
the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  (fmln),  a  federation  of  guerrilla 
groups,  and  its  political  arm,  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  (FDR).  This  relationship 
with  the  Salvadoran  rebels  allowed  Mexican 
authorities  to  monitor  closely  events  in  El 
Salvador;  it  also  created,  even  more  than  in 
Nicaragua,  the  kind  of  trust  that  would  serve 
Mexico  greatly  later,  if  the  Salvadoran  insur¬ 
gents  attained  power. 

The  best  example  of  this  long-term  political 
investment  was  the  so-called  Franco-Mexican 
declaration  on  El  Salvador.  In  August  1981, 
the  newly  elected  government  of  French  Pres¬ 
ident  Frangois  Mitterrand  joined  Mexico  in 
calling  for  a  negotiated  settlement  in  El  Salva- 
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dor  and  recognized  the  FMLN  and  the  FDR  as 
“representative  political  forces.”  Coming  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  military  weakness  for  the 
guerrillas,  this  diplomatic  move  gave  the  reb¬ 
els  the  single  most  important  expression  of 
international  support  they  have  ever  received. 

Mexico  also  strengthened  its  ties  with  Cuba. 
In  August  1980,  Lopez  Portillo  traveled  to 
Havana,  where  he  was  given  a  hero’s  welcome. 
Castro,  in  turn,  twice  visited  the  Mexican 
resort  of  Cozumel.  In  late  1981,  when  Cuba 
desperately  needed  dollars  to  meet  payments 
on  its  debt  to  Western  banks,  the  Mexican 
government  secretly  lent  the  Cubans  $100 
million.  And,  though  Mexico  gave  no  aid  to 
Grenada,  the  late  Prime  Minister  Maurice 
Bishop  was  warmly  received  in  Mexico  City 
in  late  1981. 

Mexico’s  armed  forces  never  viewed  Guate¬ 
mala  as  they  viewed  the  rest  of  the  region  and 
clearly  would  have  opposed  any  open  or 
significant  support  of  revolution  south  of  the 
border.  Yet  Lopez  Portillo’s  policy  toward  the 
Guatemalan  insurgency  was  not  totally  at 
odds  with  Mexican  policy  toward  Central 
America  as  a  whole.  In  mid-1981,  when  the 
first  Guatemalan  refugees  began  pouring  over 
Mexico’s  southern  border,  Lopez  Portillo, 
after  some  initial  hesitation,  ordered  a  reluc¬ 
tant  army  to  accept  their  presence.  This 
decision  in  part  reciprocated  advance  warn¬ 
ings  from  the  guerrilla  leaders  that  refugees 
soon  would  start  leaving  Guatemala  in  search 
of  a  Mexican  haven. 

If  Mexico  clearly  emphasized  the  prorevolu¬ 
tion  track  of  its  dual  Central  America  policy, 
it  did  not  totally  discard  efforts  to  find  a 
modus  vivendi  between  Washington  and  the 
Central  American  Left.  Mexico  repeatedly 
lectured  the  United  States  on  the  need  to 
coexist  with  Nicaragua,  normalize  relations 
with  Cuba,  and  negotiate  a  solution  to  the  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador.  Mexico  also  tried  to 
convince  the  Sandinistas,  the  Cubans,  and  the 
Salvadoran  insurgents  to  take  American  con¬ 
cerns  into  account.  Although  official  and 
unofficial  meetings  and  exchanges  of  views 
among  the  various  parties  did  take  place,  these 
efforts  remained  fruitless.  Despite  certain 
signs  of  leftist  flexibility,  such  as  a  Sandinista 
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willingness  to  discuss  the  departure  of  Cubans 
from  Nicaragua  without  defining  their  status 
as  teachers  or  advisers,  Mexico  proved  unable 
to  deliver  American  concessions  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  unable  to  transform  flashes  of 
apparent  moderation  from  Cuba,  Nicaragua, 
and  the  Salvadoran  rebels  into  meaningful 
concessions. 


Mexican  policy  aimed  to  carve  out 
a  sphere  of  influence  in  the  only 
areas  where  such  an  ambition  was 
feasible:  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin. 


In  November  1981,  then  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig,  Jr.,  met  with  Cuban  Vice 
President  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez  in  Mexico 
City;  4  months  later,  special  presidential  en¬ 
voy  General  Vernon  Walters  traveled  to  Ha¬ 
vana  for  a  7-hour  talk  with  Castro.  According 
to  Mexican  officials,  in  early  1981,  just  after 
Reagan’s  first  inauguration,  then  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser  Richard  Allen  and  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  William  Casey  agreed  to  a 
Mexican  request  to  hold  talks  secretly,  in 
Washington,  with  Salvadoran  rebel  leaders. 

But  Haig  vetoed  the  arrangement  as  soon  as 
he  learned  of  it,  considering  the  idea  entirely 
contrary  to  his  Central  America  policy.  Other 
Mexican  attempts  to  promote  talks  between 
the  warring  factions  in  El  Salvador  fared  no 
better  because  of  U.S.  opposition  and  a  simple 
fact  of  diplomatic  life:  Mexico  was  too  sup¬ 
portive  of  the  Central  American  and  Carib¬ 
bean  Left  to  play  the  role  of  honest  broker,  yet 
if  it  turned  away  from  its  new-found  allies,  it 
would  lose  their  trust — its  only  card  to  begin 
with. 

Mexican  efforts  on  Nicaragua  likewise 
failed  repeatedly,  with  the  first  phase  of 
Mexico’s  Central  America  policy  culminating 
in  February  1982,  when  Lopez  Portillo  visited 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  publicly  called  for  talks 
and  mutual  concessions,  and  tried  to  convince 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  formal  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Sandinistas.  But  once  again 
Haig  blocked  the  initiative,  although  some 
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progress  was  made  in  identifying  both  sides’ 
grievances  and  aspirations. 

By  this  time,  however,  economic  insolvency 
had  hit  Mexico.  Lopez  Portillo  had  become  a 
lame  duck,  and  increasing  domestic  opposition 
to  Mexico’s  open  support  of  “subversives”  had 
rendered  this  policy  inoperative.  The  end  of 
the  first  phase  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
might  have  come  in  early  1982,  when  a  Euro¬ 
pean  democracy  privately  asked  Lopez  Portil¬ 
lo  to  join  it  in  financially  supporting  the 
FMLN-FDR.  Mexico  refused,  though  this 
meant  that  European  funds  would  not  be 
forthcoming  either.  Likewise,  in  December 
1981,  after  Erance  announced  a  sale  of  $17 
million  in  arms  to  Nicaragua,  Mitterrand 
asked  Mexico  to  support  publicly  this  act. 
Mexico  turned  him  down. 

A  New  Mexican  Stance 

During  the  transition  between  the  outgoing 
administration  of  Lopez  Portillo  and  the  new 
government  of  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado, 
Mexico  shifted  the  emphasis  of  its  policy  from 
supporting  revolution  in  Central  America  to 
mediating  between  that  revolution  and  its 
avowed  adversary,  Ronald  Reagan.  And  in 
order  to  mediate  with  any  chance  of  success, 
Mexico  had  to  slide  over  to  the  diplomatic 
Center,  a  difficult  place  in  Latin  American 
politics  under  any  circumstances,  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  Reagan  era. 

In  September  1982,  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
sent  jointly  signed  letters  to  the  presidents  of 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States, 
calling  on  them  to  negotiate  their  differences. 
Eor  the  first  time,  Mexico  publicly  stated  that 
Nicaragua  was  not  entirely  blameless  in  the 
regional  crisis,  especially  concerning  tensions 
with  Honduras.  The  initiative,  however,  was 
still  essentially  pro-Sandinista.  Pour  months 
later,  after  de  la  Madrid’s  inauguration,  this 
joint  Mexican-Venezuelan  effort  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  Contadora  initiative,  named 
after  the  Panamanian  resort  island  where  the 
foreign  ministers  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  Pana¬ 
ma,  and  Venezuela  met  in  early  1983. 

The  Contadora  process  revealed  not  only  a 
major  revision  in  Mexican  positions,  but  also 
an  underlying  continuity,  however  unaware 
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of  it  Mexican  policymakers  may  have  been  at 
the  time.  As  Mexico’s  own  economic  problems 
increased;  as  the  Guatemalan  insurgency  suf¬ 
fered  a  nearly  fatal  blow  at  the  hands  of  later 
ousted  president  General  Efrain  Rios  Montt; 
as  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  proved  unable  to 
defeat  the  U.S.-backed  government;  and,  per¬ 
haps  most  important,  as  the  very  survival  of 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution  came  into  question 
because  of  the  Sandinistas’  own  mistakes  and 
Reagan’s  support  for  the  contras,  Mexico  began 
to  emphasize  its  “mediation”  function  as  op¬ 
posed  to  its  “support”  role.  The  Contadora 
group  adopted  a  more  centrist  approach  than 
previous  Mexican  initiatives  not  only  because 
of  the  presence  of  other  countries  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  U.S.  positions,  but  also  because  of 
the  new  “balanced  and  objective”  stance  laid 
out  by  de  la  Madrid. 

This  new  Mexican  stance  was  reflected  in 
many  of  the  Contadora  group’s  documents 
and  arguments.  Nicaragua’s  problems  with 
Honduras  were  made  the  center  of  the  region¬ 
al  crisis,  whereas  before  Mexico  had  stressed 
the  need  to  address  both  the  Nicaraguan  and 
the  Salvadoran  dimensions  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  tensions.  The  insurgents  in  El  Salvador 
clearly  perceived  this  shift.  “Contadora,  as  a 
group,  however,  has  been  unwilling  up  to  now 
to  use  its  good  offices  to  work  for  this  dialogue 
[between  the  fmln-fdr  and  Salvadoran 
President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte].  It  has  not 
even  directly  discussed  the  Salvadoran  case,” 
stated  an  official  FMLN-FDR  document  of 
mid-1984. 

A  series  of  symmetries  also  was  established. 
Each  of  these  symmetries  ran  counter  to 
Mexico’s  previous  positions,  but  each  made 
Mexico  a  more  credible  mediator.  Cuba  was 
placed  alongside  the  United  States  in  the 
category  of  interested  outside  parties.  When 
the  four  Contadora  presidents  met  in  Cancun, 
Mexico,  in  July  1983,  they  sent  messages  to 
both  Castro  and  Reagan,  asking  for  their 
support.  In  a  January  8,  1984,  bulletin  issued 
after  a  meeting  of  the  Contadora  foreign 
ministers,  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  were 
equated,  at  least  implicitly,  with  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  contras.  Both  were  referred  to  as  “irregu- 
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lar  forces  which  aim  to  destabilize  the  Central 
American  governments.” 

The  questions  of  internal  reforms,  demo¬ 
cratic  elections,  and  respect  for  human  rights 
were  addressed  in  individual  sections  of  the 
Contadora  group’s  documents,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  Revised  Contadora  Act  for  Peace  and 
Cooperation  in  Central  America.  This  put 
Nicaragua’s  “self-determination”  on  an  equal 
footing  with  El  Salvador’s  “human  rights 
violations,”  which  Mexico  had  repeatedly  con¬ 
demned  at  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Neither  issue,  the  act  implied,  could 
be  considered  merely  an  internal  matter.  Oth¬ 
er,  less  important  changes  in  the  Mexican 
position  also  were  reflected  in  the  Contadora 
documents. 

While  pursuing  the  multilateral,  symmetri¬ 
cal  approach  to  peace  in  the  region  through 
the  Contadora  process,  Mexico  also  insisted, 
but  with  greater  authority  and  success  than 
before,  on  the  need  for  direct  U.S. -Nicaraguan 
talks.  By  May  1984,  when  de  la  Madrid  visited 
Washington,  Mexico’s  new  attempt  at  playing 
the  honest  broker  apparently  began  to  pay  off. 
Reagan  soon  accepted  the  principle  of  direct 
dialogue  with  Nicaragua,  and  2  weeks  later. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  made  a  brief 
stop  at  the  Managua  airport  for  the  first  of 
nine  high-level  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries.  Almost  all  the  other  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Mexican  resort  of  Manzanillo,  a 
tribute  to  Mexico’s  role  in  bringing  about  the 
talks. 

In  addition  to  altering  its  views  on  many 
Central  American  issues  in  order  to  make 
Contadora  credible,  Mexico  has  toned  down 
its  other  forms  of  support  for  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  revolutionaries.  Economic  aid  to  Nicara¬ 
gua  was  cut  back  sharply  and  oil  shipments 
were  subjected  to  a  number  of  financial  condi¬ 
tions,  leading  Nicaragua  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  what  quickly  became  the  bulk  of  its 
petroleum  supplies.  Sandinista  leaders  travel 
to  Mexico  less  frequently  and  more  discreetly 
than  before.  Two  and  a  half  years  into  his  6- 
year  term  of  office,  de  la  Madrid  has  yet  to 
visit  Nicaragua  or  Cuba.  Moreover,  several 
Cuban  diplomats  have  been  either  expelled 
from  Mexico  or  quietly  asked  to  leave. 
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Salvadoran  insurgent  leaders  continue  to 
hold  press  conferences  and  meet  with  foreign 
delegations  in  Mexico  City,  but  they  no  longer 
enjoy  their  previous  access  to  senior  Mexican 
officials.  Nor  do  they  remain  Mexico’s  main 
Salvadoran  contacts:  Foreign  Minister  Bernar¬ 
do  Sepulveda  Amor’s  attendance  at  Duarte’s 
1984  presidential  inauguration  was  widely 
interpreted  as  a  sign  of  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments.  Finally,  although 
refugees  from  Guatemala  continue  to  enter 
Mexico,  most  of  them  have  been  more  or  less 
forcibly  transferred  to  areas  removed  from  the 
border,  largely  in  response  to  pressure  from 
the  Guatemalan  army. 

But  just  as  Mexico  did  not  completely  forgo 
mediation  when  it  most  ardently  supported 
revolution,  it  has  not  entirely  forsaken  its 
revolutionary  friends  while  pursuing  concilia¬ 
tion.  It  continues  to  maintain  closer  and  more 
trustful  relations  with  Nicaragua  than  with 
any  other  Central  American  country;  it  im¬ 
proved  its  ties  with  Duarte  but  has  not  given 
them  a  higher  standing  than  those  it  maintains 
with  the  FMLN-FDR.  In  spite  of  the  distance  it 
has  put  between  itself  and  Cuba,  communica¬ 
tion,  official  travel,  and  consultations  con¬ 
tinue,  in  a  way  unique  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

A  Regional  Force  for  Change 

Yet  despite  sporadic  achievements,  Mexico’s 
first  incursion  into  the  tricky  waters  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  has  not  met  with  resounding 
success.  For  if  in  1982  Mexico  had  the  option 
to  shift  from  supporting  revolution  to  mediat¬ 
ing,  in  1985  there  are  no  such  options  left. 

The  failure  of  the  Contadora  effort,  because 
of  U.S.  unwillingness  to  exchange  an  effective, 
albeit  aggressive,  probably  illegal,  and  certain¬ 
ly  unpopular  (in  Latin  America)  policy  toward 
Central  America  for  a  well-intentioned,  theo¬ 
retically  verifiable,  but  probably  unenforce¬ 
able  document,  is  the  main  sign  of  Mexico’s 
frustrated  ambitions  in  Central  America.  Mex¬ 
ico  cannot  go  back  to  aiding  or  sponsoring 
anti-American  rebellions.  An  increasingly  vo¬ 
cal  and  powerful  conservative  opposition 
probably  would  take  to  the  streets,  the  United 
States  doubtless  would  consider  such  action 
unfriendly,  and  the  ensuing  confrontation 
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undoubtedly  would  be  more  than  de  la  Madrid 
could  bear  after  nearly  3  years  of  highly 
unpopular  economic  austerity. 

But  with  no  tangible  results  to  show  for  its 
Contadora  efforts,  Mexico  cannot  continue 
pursuing  the  elusive,  if  not  impossible,  goal  of 
“peace  with  honor  for  all  in  Central  America.” 
As  might  be  expected,  it  has  lost  leverage  with 
its  former  revolutionary  allies,  though  they 
continue  to  view  Mexico  as  a  friend.  More¬ 
over,  Mexican  domestic  support  for  any  Cen¬ 
tral  American  involvement  is  rapidly  eroding, 
partly  because  of  growing  disenchantment 
with  everything  the  government  does,  and 
partly  because  of  the  conservative  and  isola¬ 
tionist  drift  that  has  been  accelerated  by 
economic  ills.  Yet  a  humiliating  return  to 
introspective  isolationism  also  would  endan¬ 
ger  the  political  system’s  legitimacy.  Mexico 
has  literally  no  place  left  to  go  in  Central 
America,  yet  has  nowhere  to  go  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  other  than  Central  America. 

Washington  obviously  cannot  entirely  sub¬ 
ordinate  its  Central  America  policy  to  Mexi¬ 
co’s  problems.  Indeed,  some  might  argue  that, 
thanks  to  its  well-deserved  failure,  Mexico 
finally  can  begin  to  act  responsibly  in  the 
region.  This  view,  probably  as  widely  held  in 
Mexican  business  and  conservative  circles  as  it 
is  in  Washington,  may  win  debating  points, 
but  it  reveals  a  basic  misunderstanding  of 
Mexican  politics.  True,  Mexico  strove  to 
create  a  sphere  of  influence  for  itself  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  partly  out  of  delusions  of 
grandeur,  partly  out  of  national  ambition,  and 
partly  to  have  more  leverage  in  its  everyday, 
often  prickly  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  But  traditional  Mexican  foreign  postur¬ 
ing,  if  not  a  foreign  policy  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  has  always  played  a  key  role  in  the 
delicate  system  of  checks  and  balances  upon 
which  Mexican  political  legitimacy  rests. 

This  key  role  has  made  foreign  affairs  the 
one  realm  of  government  action  where  the  gap 
between  the  rhetoric  of  the  revolution  and 
actual  policy  is  not  outrageously  wide.  The 
Mexican  political  system  might  be  able  to 
function  effectively  without  the  progressive 
international  stance  that  until  now  has  neu¬ 
tralized  its  institutional  left  wing.  Moreover, 
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Mexico’s  support  for  left-wing  causes  abroad 
has  rarely  been  intended  to  placate  the  coun¬ 
try’s  own  extreme  Left,  which  has  always 
been  dealt  with  through  repression  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  The  actual  domestic  purpose  of  Mexi¬ 
can  foreign  policy  traditionally  has  been  to 
silence  or  paralyze  sectors  of  the  Mexican 
establishment  that  at  different  times  may  have 
considered  opposing  the  government  from  a 
leftist  perspective  because  of  its  various  do¬ 
mestic  policies. 

Such  opposition  was  deemed  illegitimate  to 
the  extent  that  it  weakened  the  government’s 
support  for  Republican  Spain  in  the  1930s,  the 
Allies  during  World  War  II,  Castro’s  Cuba  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  Salvador  Allende’s  Chile 
in  the  1970s,  and  the  Nicaraguan  and  Salvado¬ 
ran  revolutionaries  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  At 
the  same  time,  official  support  for  worthy 
causes  abroad  allowed  many  intellectuals  and 
politicians  in  the  Mexican  establishment  to 
continue  supporting  the  government  in  other 
fields  without  losing  face  with  their  leftist 
colleagues.  The  current  stability  of  Mexican 
politics — however  tenuous — indicates  at  the 
least  that  foreign  policy  may  be  one  contribut¬ 
ing  factor.  And  current  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  has  helped  take  this  tool  almost 
completely  out  of  Mexican  leaders’  hands. 

Because  of  the  ever-present  tensions  in 
bilateral  U.S.-Mexican  affairs,  Mexico  cannot 
afford  to  follow  U.S.  policy  in  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  the  letter,  even  if  domestic  support  for 
such  a  course  among  the  urban,  U.S. -oriented 
middle  classes  is  growing.  In  order  for  Mexico 
to  make  important  concessions  that  Washing¬ 
ton  is  currently  pressing  for  on  bilateral 
issues — most  recently,  the  drug  trade — it 
must  be  able  to  prove  its  independence  in 
other  ways.  But  if  Mexico  cannot  support  the 
United  States  or  continue  its  Central  America 
policy  in  any  mode,  then  it  has  no  foreign 
policy  left  at  all.  And  if  it  has  no  foreign 
policy,  Mexican  politics  must  function  with¬ 
out  one  of  its  most  prominent  features.  This 
feature  may  be  redundant.  Yet  it  may  also  be 
indispensable  to  the  system’s  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  and  maintain  itself.  No  one  knows,  but 
the  risk  of  finding  out,  at  a  time  of  deepening 
economic  crisis,  seems  excessive. 
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The  United  States  should  not  humiliate 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  nor  should  it 
foreclose  Mexican  policy  in  the  region.  The 
Contadora  process  may  not  be  a  realistic  way 
out  of  the  Central  American  quagmire,  and 
Mexico  may  not  yet  be  the  regional  power  that 
can  conciliate  the  region’s  desire  and  need  for 
change  with  key  U.S.  national  security  inter¬ 
ests.  But  until  now,  whatever  certain  conser¬ 
vatives  in  the  United  States  may  think,  Mexico 
has  been  part  of  the  solution  in  Central 
America,  not  part  of  the  problem. 

In  time,  a  Mexican  government  with  suffi¬ 
cient  domestic  clout  once  again  may  be  able  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  If 
this  activism  coincides  with  greater  realism  on 
the  part  of  the  region’s  revolutionaries  and, 
above  all,  with  a  much  more  precise  and  more 
realistic  definition  of  U.S.  national  security 
interests  in  Central  America  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  Mexico  may  yet  achieve  its  ambitious 
goals.  Its  recent  record  will  serve  it  well  in 
negotiations  and  revolutions  to  come.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  United  States  will  have  to  define  its 
regional  stake  in  terms  that  do  not  change 
with  every  administration,  with  every  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  with  every  national  security 
adviser.  Only  then  will  Mexico  be  able  effec¬ 
tively  to  foster  needed  change,  overall  stabili¬ 
ty,  and  geopolitical  realism.  Only  views  that 
are  clearly  spelled  out,  serious,  and  constant 
can  be  conciliated. 

If  Washington  insists  on  underlining  Mexi¬ 
co’s  present  regional  impotence;  if  it  continues 
systematically  to  disqualify,  reject,  or  wear 
down  every  Mexican  attempt  to  further  its 
current  goals  in  Central  America;  if  it  leaves 
Mexico  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  from  all 
international  activity  and  simply  to  manage  its 
day-to-day  affairs  with  the  United  States,  then 
Mexican  instability  may  become  a  real  danger 
no  matter  what  happens  in  Central  America. 
This  instability  is  much  less  likely  to  take  the 
form  of  a  left-wing  drift  or  takeover  than  of 
the  slow  breakdown  of  the  finely  tuned, 
delicately  crafted,  clockwork-like  mechanisms 
that  have  guaranteed  Mexico’s  political  stabili¬ 
ty  since  the  1930s.  A  line  in  the  sand,  whether 
drawn  by  Ronald  Reagan  or  by  anyone  else, 
cannot  possibly  be  worth  it. 
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by  Leonard  Sullivan,  Jr. 


Sometimes  reality  will  not  go  away.  The 
incontrovertible  consequence  of  the  Reagan 
administration’s  defense  build-up  is  that  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986  America  will  be 
spending  twice  as  much  of  its  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  on  its  defenses  as  the  rest  of  the 
Western  world.  Were  it  not  for  a  failure  in 
U.S.  leadership  over  the  past  two  decades,  the 
Reagan  build-up  would  have  taken  place  in  the 
military  forces  of  America’s  allies  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Yet  despite  an 
enormous  political  and  military  constituency 
dedicated  to  maintaining  the  status  quo,  no 
more  contentious  issue  divides  the  Western 
alliance  than  the  issue  of  burden  sharing. 

Today,  about  69  per  cent  of  U.S.  forward- 
deployed  conventional  forces  and  nonstrategic 
nuclear  forces  are  in  Europe.  Inferentially,  the 
same  fraction  of  its  active  and  reserve  CONUS 
(Continental  U.S.)  forces  is  intended  as  rein¬ 
forcements  to  that  theater.  Moreover,  82  per 
cent  of  defense  spending  goes  to  tactical, 
mobility,  and  National  Guard  and  reserve 
forces.  Together,  these  figures  suggest  that  57 
per  cent  of  U.S.  defense  spending — which 
equals  4  per  cent  of  the  GNP  and  17  per  cent  of 
all  U.S.  federal  outlays — is  related  to  the 
defense  of  NATO. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  cannot  last  and  that  a  more  serious 
debate  on  the  strategic  divisions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  noncommunist  world  must  begin. 
Such  thinking  may  strike  some  traditionalists 
as  isolationist.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Rather,  the  intention  is  to  allocate 
more  equitably  scarce  alliance  resources  for 
the  common  international  good  through  a 
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process  that  may  be  called  “isorationing” — 
from  the  Latin  iso-  (for  “equal”)  and  ratio  (for 
“computation”).  The  self-interest  implicit  in 
prolonging  the  most  extraordinary  period  of 
prosperity  the  civilized  world  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed  should  motivate  countries  to  participate. 

Today  the  United  States  still  provides  a 
protectorate  for  a  robust  set  of  free,  mature, 
self-sufficient  countries  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where  with  total  assets  far  greater  than  its 
own.  Unless  other  states  can  increase  their 
contributions  to  the  common  well-being  in  a 
variety  of  fields  in  addition  to  the  military,  the 
West  is  doomed  to  a  much  less  confident 
outlook.  Isorationing  provides  a  tool  for  iden¬ 
tifying  and  increasing  these  contributions. 

An  initial  issue  is  which  countries  should 
participate  in  the  effort.  Other  countries  in 
addition  to  alliance  members  should  be  eligi¬ 
ble,  for  many  countries  not  formally  allied  to 
the  United  States  share  essentially  the  same 
values  and  visions.  Whether  countries  are 
developed  or  developing,  industrialized  or 
industrializing,  fully  or  partially  democratic  is 
beside  the  point.  Common  bonds  shape  per¬ 
ceptions  of  what  a  better  world  would  be 
economically,  politically,  and  ideologically. 

This  group  transcends  not  only  NATO  and 
ANZUS  (the  Australia-New  Zealand-United 
States  alliance)  but  even  the  OECD  (Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment).  Such  friendly  states  as  Brazil,  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  the  increasingly  worldly  and  weal¬ 
thy  Vatican  are  also  logically  part  of  “the 
West.”  The  entire  community  might  be 
known  as  the  Consortium. 

But  the  Consortium’s  objectives  should  not 
be  related  primarily  to  security.  They  should 
be  related  fundamentally  to  prosperity:  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity,  political  prosperity,  and 
even  ideological  prosperity.  Unlike  the  So¬ 
viets,  who  have  been  shaped  by  a  violent, 
contentious  history,  the  peoples  that  would 
make  up  the  Consortium  view  security  as  a 
necessary  evil  and  anything  but  an  end  in 
itself.  In  fact,  a  major  obstacle  to  U.S.  attempts 
to  equalize  the  defense  burden  appears  to  be 
the  greatly  differing  perceptions  held  by  its 
allies  of  the  major  threats  to  future  prosperity. 

Eor  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  becoming  ever 
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more  urgent  that  all  who  wish  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  the  current  prosperity  show  the 
same  willingness  to  contribute  that  character¬ 
izes  partners  in  a  successful  marriage,  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  happy  family,  employees  in  a  profita¬ 
ble  company,  or  players  on  a  winning  team. 
There  are  and  will  continue  to  be  unavoidable 
demands  to  contribute  to  the  Consortium’s 
collective  future.  These  contributions  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and  must  be  shared.  When  they  are 
not,  perceptions  of  freeloading  can  undermine 
any  voluntary  cooperative  venture.  In  short, 
partnership  may  be  voluntary,  but  it  is  not 
free.  Participation  begets  costs. 

Equally  important,  however,  all  valid  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  common  prosperity  must  be 
credited.  Most  welcome  should  be  those  con¬ 
tributions  that  make  effective  use  of  each 
donor’s  limited  capabilities.  Consortium  mem¬ 
bers  must  recognize  that  two  basic  factors 
contribute  to  national  strength:  prosperity 
and  security.  No  more  succinct  definition  of 
this  concept  exists  than  the  Soviet  concept  of 
the  “correlation  of  forces.”  Unfortunately, 
Western  countries  have  failed  to  acknowledge 
this  concept,  which  essentially  seeks  to  assess 
total  national  strength  and  to  gauge  whether 
various  components  tend  to  reinforce  or  to 
work  against  each  other. 

This  kind  of  analysis  indicates  that,  for 
NATO  and  Japan,  military  efforts,  economic 
efforts,  and  ideological  efforts  tend  to  press  in 
different  directions,  thereby  diminishing  the 
sum  of  the  parts,  whereas  for  the  totalitarian 
regimes  these  efforts  generally  press  in  the 
same  direction,  reinforcing  each  other.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  totalitarian  regimes  generally  rely  on 
military  strength  to  compensate  for  political 
and  economic  weakness.  Such  analysis  also 
suggests  that  Moscow’s  perceptions  of  inade¬ 
quate  Western  will  serve  to  diminish  its  assess¬ 
ment  of  Western  effectiveness. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  list  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  differences  that 
could  hinder  cooperation  among  Consortium 
members.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  and 
needlessly  defeatist  mistake  to  overlook  all 
that  these  members  share.  Economically,  such 
socialist  exceptions  as  Israel  and  Sweden 
apart.  Consortium  members  accept  the  con- 
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cept  of  relatively  free  enterprise,  with  limited 
government  intervention,  and  limited  trade 
restrictions.  Ethically,  all  prize  economic 
growth  and  find  economic  aggrandizement — 
if  pursued  in  line  with  certain  notions  of 
fairness — more  acceptable  than  political  ex¬ 
pansionism  or  ideological  proselytizing. 

Politically,  members  tend  toward  more  or 
less  democratic  governments  internally  and 
peaceful  relations  internationally.  Each  has 
developed  fairly  refined  methods  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  a  stable  political  system  while  changing 
official  personnel  to  meet  popular  aspirations. 
Most  set  some  limits  on  the  intrusion  of 
central  government  into  the  realm  of  personal 
liberties.  Ideologically,  each  member  follows 
generally  personal  ethics  based  on  one  or  more 
of  the  world’s  great  religions.  Erom  time  to 
time  some,  especially  the  United  States,  feel  a 
possibly  excessive  urge  to  apply  their  own 
respect  for  democratic  institutions  and  human 
rights  to  societies  not  yet  ready  responsibly  to 
embrace  them.  Einally,  as  mentioned,  econom¬ 
ics  remains  the  favored  arena  for  exercising 
surplus  and  competitive  energies. 


America’s  relentless  underwriting 
of  West  European  and  Japanese 
security  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
world’s  largest — and  least  effec¬ 
tive — international  entitlement 
programs. 


Regrettably,  Consortium  views  of  security 
are  strongly  influenced  by  individual  coun¬ 
tries’  ambitions  in  the  economic,  political,  and 
ideological  fields.  As  a  British  colleague  once 
noted,  it  is  not  clear  to  many  West  Europeans 
who  is  the  biggest  threat:  the  Soviets,  their 
own  tax  collectors,  or  the  Americans.  Eurther, 
since  the  costs  of  maintaining  military  forces 
are  a  necessary  evil  in  the  overall  correlation 
of  national  forces,  notions  of  military  superi¬ 
ority — or  even  equivalence — appear  to  many 
to  be  excessive  if  a  minimum  deterrent  can 
keep  the  Soviets  at  bay. 

As  is  overwhelmingly  evident  in  the  narrow 
field  of  military  burden  sharing,  the  West 
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Europeans  do  not  intend  to  pay  to  counter  the 
American  version  of  the  Soviet  threat.  Indeed, 
Europeans  are  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
Americans  spend  too  much  for  defense  rather 
than  that  they  spend  too  little.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  perception, 
yet  the  alliance  cannot  continue  to  push  these 
differing  perceptions  under  the  rug  and  risk 
rising  American  indignation  over  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  burden  shouldered.  Ultimately, 
economic  constraints  throughout  the  alliance 
probably  will  force  the  rationalization  of  a 
somewhat  diminished  Soviet  military  threat. 

Nor  is  there  much  support  among  the  fully 
developed  countries  of  the  Consortium  for  the 
idea  that  military  spending  contributes  to 
economic  growth.  Developing-country  mem¬ 
bers,  by  contrast,  do  believe  that  military 
spending  for  “nation  building”  has  some  long- 
range  benefits.  In  addition,  some  developing- 
country  members  are  still  vulnerable  to  politi¬ 
cal  threats  from  within,  which  is  bound  to 
color  their  views  of  national  security. 

These  clashing  positions  on  national  securi¬ 
ty  suggest  a  vital  need  to  develop  mutually 
acceptable,  if  not  common,  views  of  the  major 
external  threats  to  Consortium  prosperity  and 
security.  Resources  somehow  must  be  directed 
toward  minimizing  real  threats,  not  just  those 
favored  by  certain  well-entrenched  special 
interests.  The  “boogieman”  approach  to  secu¬ 
rity  has  been  overused.  Members  must  recon¬ 
cile  divergent  views  not  so  much  on  Soviet 
military  strength  alone  but  also  on  Soviet 
political  intentions  and  economic  viability. 
Moreover,  they  must  try  to  agree  on  what 
Soviet  international  behavior  would  be  tolera¬ 
ble  or,  realistically,  nonthreatening. 

The  Consortium  also  needs  some  mecha¬ 
nism  to  develop  a  more  realistic  view  of  non- 
Soviet  threats  to  common  prosperity.  This  is 
particularly  important  because  not  all  such 
threats  come  from  outside  the  Consortium.  It 
is  not  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  ruble  or  high 
Soviet  interest  rates,  for  example,  that  now 
threatens  the  Consortium  economically;  nor  is 
it  Soviet  dependence  on  external  energy  sup¬ 
plies  that  worries  the  United  States.  Exacer¬ 
bating  the  internal  Consortium  tensions  that 
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result  is  one  of  the  few  relatively  easy  options 
available  for  Soviet  troublemaking. 

Despite  the  great  disagreement  in  assessing 
the  seriousness  of  various  threats  to  the  Con¬ 
sortium,  there  may  be  more  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  their  likelihood.  Most  parties  to  the 
security  debate  probably  would  not  greatly 
disagree  with  the  following  list,  presented  in 
descending  order  of  likelihood; 

•  intra-Consortium  economic  inequities; 

•  externally  exploitable  political  bickering; 

•  ideological  extremism  (leftist,  rightist,  or 
pacifist); 

•  expandable  wars  within  or  among  develop¬ 
ing  states; 

•  international  terrorism  and  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration; 

•  curtailed  access  to  Third  World  resources 
because  of  Third  World  instability; 

•  Soviet  suppression  of  satellite  unrest; 

•  Soviet  intimidation  of  a  weakened  Western 
ally; 

•  accidental  superpower  confrontations; 

•  a  major  war  anywhere  outside  of  Europe; 

•  a  conventional  war  in  Europe;  and 

•  a  limited  or  all-out  nuclear  war. 

If  this  list  were  extended  to  100  items,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  visualize,  from  the  van¬ 
tage  point  of  most  Western  leaders,  many 
contingencies  less  likely  than  the  last  two 
listed.  Some  of  the  less  serious  contingencies 
could,  of  course,  degenerate  into  superpower 
confrontations  if  improperly  handled.  Yet 
intra-Consortium  economic  friction  has  all  too 
often  temporarily  tainted  security  and  political 
relations — thus  showing  its  dominance.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Consortium  should  allocate  more  of 
its  scarce  talent  and  resources  to  reconciling 
differences  on  that  all-important  economic 
front. 

The  Consortium  faces  the  twin  problems  of 
deciding  how  many  scarce  resources  to  apply 
to  avoid  the  most  devastating — but  also  least 
likely — eventuality  and  how  many  lesser  con¬ 
tingencies  would  be  made  more  likely  by  such 
heavy  concentration  on  the  least  likely.  For 
instance,  how  much  economic  inconvenience 
should  be  tolerated  elsewhere  in  the  Consorti¬ 
um  to  permit  U.S.  deficit  spending  both  on 
NATO  and  on  a  stronger  nuclear  deterrent? 
And  equally  important,  what  should  U.S. 
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allies  do  to  diminish  the  economic  impact  of 
America’s  disproportionate  efforts  to  assure  a 
military  deterrent?  If  the  Consortium  is  to 
maximize  its  collective  prosperity,  such  ques¬ 
tions  cannot  be  dismissed  as  being  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  United  States  alone  cannot  find — or 
fund — all  the  solutions.  Isorationing  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

From  these  considerations  come  some  addi¬ 
tional  facts  of  life.  First,  the  Consortium’s 
coherence  and  prosperity  cannot  rest  on  re¬ 
gional  groups  that  focus  on  only  one  dimen¬ 
sion,  be  it  the  military  dimension  or  the 
economic  dimension.  Second,  members  have  a 
stake  not  only  in  their  own  immediate  pros¬ 
perity  but  also  in  the  Consortium’s  overall 
prospects.  No  member  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  prosperity  or  security  of  other  Consortium 
members.  In  particular.  West  Europeans  must 
come  to  understand  that  a  safe  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  without  a  productive.  Western-oriented 
Pacific  littoral,  without  an  independent  Chi¬ 
na,  and  without  accessible  natural  resources 
from  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  might  be  a 
military  bargain,  but  could  become  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  disaster. 


Measures  for  Isorationing 

These  broader  considerations  can  motivate 
the  Consortium  to  divide  responsibilities  suit¬ 
ably.  For  the  United  States  simply  is  not  rich 
enough,  smart  enough,  or  dedicated  enough  to 
underwrite  alone  the  prosperity  and  security 
of  the  present — and  growing — collection  of 
Consortium-oriented  countries.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  that  the  United  States  should 
subsidize  the  democratic  socialization  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  or  the  industrial  capitalization  of 
Japan. 

Crude  lists  of  areas  in  which  members  of  the 
Consortium  can  contribute  to  the  common 
well-being  appear  below.  Agreed  measures  of 
burden  sharing  can  give  credit  for  any  costs 
associated  with  particular  contributions. 
Clearly,  the  lists  require  refining  through 
Consortium  discussion.  They  indicate,  how¬ 
ever,  a  broad  spectrum  of  important  but 
alternative  contributions. 
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Potential  Political  Contributions 

•  initiatives  in  joining  and  improving  regional 
alliances 

•  firm  alignment  and  public  support  on  key 
issues 

•  support  for  and  participation  in  security  and 
arms  negotiations 

•  assistance  in  superpower  crisis-limiting 
agreements  (e.g.,  the  Stockholm  Conference) 

•  support  of  key  treaties  (e.g.,  the  Non-Prolifer¬ 
ation  Treaty) 

•  support  for  Third  World  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability 

•  political  and  economic  overtures  within  the 
Soviet  sphere 

•  contributions  to  U.N.  effectiveness  in  the 
Consortium’s  interest 

•  effective  security  for  travelers 

Potential  Economic  Contributions 

•  constructive  intra-Consortium  trade  policies 
and  avoidance  of  unfair  trading  practices 
(e.g.,  dumping) 

•  stable  intra-Consortium  investments 

•  control  of  national  economic  and  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies  (e.g.,  inflation,  interest  rates) 

•  avoidance  of  economic  dependence  on  poten¬ 
tial  adversaries 

•  efforts  to  control  external  dependence  on 
critical  resources  (e.g..  Middle  East  oil,  Afri¬ 
can  cobalt,  chrome,  and  manganese) 

•  stockpiling  of  critical  strategic  materials  and 
resources 

•  substantial  economic  aid,  subscriptions  to  the 
World  Bank,  support  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund 

•  realistic  cooperation  in  “economic  warfare” 
through  sanctions 

Potential  Ideological  Contributions 

•  demonstrated  domestic  support  for  Consorti¬ 
um  objectives 

•  limited  tolerance  of  government  penetration 
by  communist  or  radical  political  elements 

•  support  for  human  rights  as  spelled  out  in  the 
U.N.  Charter,  for  drug  control,  and  for  other 
common  objectives 

•  clear,  consistent  disapproval  of  radical  re¬ 
gimes  like  Libya  and  Iran 

•  accommodation  of  refugees,  emigres,  and 
displaced  persons 

•  contributions  to  population  control  or  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection 

•  evident  support  for  an  international  code  of 
ethics 

•  cooperation  in  resisting  distortion  of  U.N. 
objectives 
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Potential  Military  Force  Cooperation 

•  acceptance  of  weapons  standardization  and 
what  the  Pentagon  refers  to  as  interoperabili¬ 
ty 

•  cooperation  in  external  intelligence  gathering 

•  cooperation  in  military  training  or  exercises 

•  compatibility  of  readiness  and  sustainability 
postures 

•  willingness  to  prepare  defensive  battlefield 

•  willingness  to  harden  one’s  own  or  guest 
facilities 

•  constraints  on  arms  sales  to  unstable  or 
unfriendly  regimes 

•  earmarking  of  convertible  civil  assets 

•  provision  of  host-country  support  to  garri¬ 
soned  allies 

•  provision  of  basing,  pre-position  sites,  and 
overflight  rights  to  allies 

•  realistic  restraints  on  technology  transfer 

Potential  Cooperation  in 
Defense  Acquisition 

•  participation  in  cooperative  research,  devel¬ 
opment,  test,  and  evaluation  programs 

•  participation  in  cooperative  arms  production 

•  demonstrated  support  for  reciprocal  procure¬ 
ment  policies 

•  cooperative  efforts  to  extend  the  effective  life 
of  fielded  systems 

•  maintaining  industrial  mobilization  potential 

•  participation  in  upgrading  or  transferring  of 
mature  arms  to  less  affluent  allies 

Among  the  Big  Seven — the  seven  greatest 
free-market  economies  (Canada,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and 
West  Germany) — Canada,  Italy,  and  Japan  all 
seem  to  be  contributing  considerably  less  than 
their  share  in  terms  of  overall  military  and  aid 
spending.  The  United  States  and  Britain  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  contributing  too  much.  France  and 
West  Germany  appear  to  be  on  the  norm  and 
about  equal.  To  the  extent  that  the  first  three 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  increase  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  that  norm,  the  transfer  of  some 
additional  defense  burden  from  the  United 
States  to  France  and  West  Germany  would 
appear  appropriate. 

These  increases  and  transfers  clearly  need 
not  all  take  place  in  the  military  sector, 
although  such  contributions  may  indeed  en¬ 
hance  Western  security.  The  myriad  nonmili¬ 
tary  possibilities  are  easy  to  imagine.  Could 
Italy  help  stabilize  the  countries  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean  littoral?  Could  Japan  help  modern¬ 
ize  China’s  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tions  infrastructure  (for  both  economic  and 
security  benefits)?  Could  West  Germany  help 
even  more  in  the  economic  and  military 
development  of  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Portugal? 
Could  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  all  assist  more 
in  the  development  of  friendly  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf  states  east  of  Suez?  Could 
France  play  a  bigger  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  Africa  and  its  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  non-French-speaking  Africa?  Could 
West  Germany  and  Italy  tailor  their  trade 
relations  with  the  East  Europeans  to  serve 
Consortium  objectives  better?  Could  Canada 
contribute  more  to  the  economic  and  political 
development  of  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin? 

There  also  are  opportunities  for  revised 
military  contributions  to  collective  security. 
Britain  and  Canada  could  provide  the  air  and 
sea  control  and  reinforcements  for  the  North¬ 
ern  Flank  of  NATO.  Spain,  Italy,  and,  indirect¬ 
ly,  Israel  could  assure  the  air  and  sea  control  of 
NATO’s  Southern  Flank.  Canada  and  Japan 
could  do  the  same  for  the  northern  Pacific. 
France,  the  United  States,  and  West  Germany 
by  themselves  could  provide  the  defense  forces 
for  the  inter-German  border  and  vastly  simpli¬ 
fy  the  problems  of  weapons  interoperability. 

The  allocation  of  national  resources  to  col¬ 
lective  security  can  be  measured  by  many 
different  criteria.  Defense  spending,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  be  compared  to  gross  domestic  prod¬ 
uct  (GDP),  per  capita  GDP,  total  military 
personnel,  total  taxes  raised,  total  trade,  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  and  economic  aid.  It  also  can 
be  gauged  in  terms  of  the  mix  of  ground,  air, 
and  naval  forces  and  the  mix  of  spending  for 
operations  and  spending  for  investment.  De¬ 
fense  manpower  can  be  measured  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  eligible  males  or  of  total  population.  It 
can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  mix  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  and  the  mix  of  career 
military  personnel  and  conscripts.  Or  it  can  be 
judged  in  terms  of  the  average  length  of  a  tour 
of  duty  or  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Clearly,  no  one  measure  captures 
the  relative  efforts  of  all  the  Consortium 
members.  Nor  will  contributors  agree  on  one 
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particular  norm.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  not  to 
examine  whether  and  why  partners  do  depart 
from  those  norms. 

There  is  obviously  great  diversity  in  poten¬ 
tial  intra-Consortium  contributions  to  isora¬ 
tioning.  It  also  should  be  clear  that  only  the 
sum  of  these  factors  needs  to  be  more  evenly 
balanced.  The  United  States,  for  instance, 
need  not  match  Japan  in  grant  aid  when  Japan 
commits  so  little  of  its  GNP  to  defense.  The 
lists  of  contributions  should  also  suggest  the 
difficulties  of  leaders  and  followers  owing  to 
valid  differences  in  global  and  regional  inter¬ 
ests. 

West  Europeans,  for  example,  often  appear 
convinced  that  the  legitimacy  of  U.S.  world 
leadership  depends  almost  solely  on  whether 
Washington’s  initiatives  win  official  West  Eu¬ 
ropean  approval.  Clearly,  U.S.  leadership  can¬ 
not  accept  such  constraints.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  is  subject  to  fewer  economic 
restraints.  It  is  from  2  to  17  times  less  depen¬ 
dent  on  intra-NATO  trade  (as  a  percentage  of 
GNP)  than  any  of  the  European  members.  The 
difference,  in  fact,  between  America’s  military 
spending  and  its  total  intra-NATO  trade  is 
much  greater  than  the  difference  for  any  other 
NATO  member. 

A  New  Role  for  European  Neutrals 

It  should  be  clear  to  all — including  the 
United  States — that  material  resources  alone 
will  not  meet  the  challenge.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  need  to  develop  regional  responsibilities 
and  associations  for  the  effective  conduct  of 
regional  business.  Just  as  international  busi¬ 
ness  conglomerates  recognize  the  need  for 
regional  profit  and  loss  centers,  so  the  Consor¬ 
tium  should  arrange  itself  into  a  meaningful 
set  of  “corporations”  to  coordinate  regional 
activities  in  support  of  common  interests. 

Such  regional  efforts  should  recognize  cul¬ 
tural,  economic,  political,  and  geographic  in¬ 
terests  and  divisions.  The  most  advanced  ex¬ 
ample  is  certainly  the  European  Community 
(EC).  Others  are  emerging  voluntarily  in  such 
organizations  as  the  Association  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  and  the  Contadora  group. 
Groupings  that  ignore  cultural  affinities — or 
hostilities — are  not  likely  to  be  productive. 
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Greece  and  Turkey,  for  instance,  may  prosper 
more  in  separate  but  adjacent  divisions,  linked 
primarily  by  common  external  threats. 

Sacrilegious  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  NATO  countries  would  voluntar¬ 
ily  join  together  today  in  the  institutional 
form  they  have  or  that  NATO  would  voluntari¬ 
ly  function  without  an  institutional  tie  to 
other  equally  important  regional  entities  such 
as  the  EC.  The  16-country  assemblage  would 
clearly  benefit  from  smaller  but  more  geo¬ 
graphically  sensible  subgroups  such  as  the 
Western  European  Union,  in  which  Erance, 
for  example,  could  choose  to  play  a  significant 
role.  A  business  conglomerate  certainly  would 
opt  for,  say,  a  West  European  group,  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  group,  and  a  Mediterranean  group. 

Moreover,  why  should  countries  outside  of 
NATO,  such  as  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  benefit  from  the  economic  advantages  of 
their  ties  to  the  rest  of  the  Consortium  while 
professing  neutrality?  True  neutrality  is  pa¬ 
tently  absurd  in  today’s  interdependent  world. 
In  fact,  none  of  the  European  neutrals  even 
behave  in  a  politically,  ideologically,  or  eco¬ 
nomically  nonaligned  manner.  Their  activity 
in  the  OECD  and  their  U.N.  voting  records 
demonstrate  this  point.  Even  their  defenses 
are  not  equally  balanced  against  incursion 
from  either  East  or  West.  Neutrality  has  come 
to  mean  simply  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  OECD  membership  and  Western  lifestyles 
with  the  avoidance  of  formal  military  coopera¬ 
tion  with  NATO. 

Although  these  neutrals  are  unlikely  to 
flock  to  NATO,  they  could  still  contribute  to 
the  Consortium.  They  could  show  NATO  how 
to  improve  its  conventional  force  posture  by 
relying  heavily  on  reserve  rather  than  active 
forces.  They  have  been,  and  can  continue  to 
be,  a  major  stabilizing  force  in  East-West 
relations  and  a  catalyst  for  negotiations  and 
more  productive  East-West  dialogue.  They 
can  provide  an  independent  conscience  and 
voice  for  international  ethical  behavior  while 
developing  political  and  economic  approaches 
to  the  East. 

The  European  neutrals  could,  if  they 
choose,  use  their  geographic  advantages  to 
provide  strategic  and  tactical  warning  of  po- 
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tential  aggression — by  either  alliance.  They 
already  provide  the  United  Nations  with 
peace  keeping  forces  for  regional  hot  spots  and 
could  provide  more  teeth  for  the  world  organi¬ 
zation.  They  are  a  potential  source  for  even 
greater  economic  aid  and  development  assis¬ 
tance  in  that  part  of  the  Third  World  that 
distrusts  superpower  help.  They  are  natural 
emissaries  for  Western  lifestyles  and  ideology, 
unencumbered  by  the  baggage  of  formal  alli¬ 
ance  allegiance.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
accept  full  participation  in  the  obligations  of 
the  Consortium. 

What  would  provide  the  inducements  for 
Consortium  members  to  get  together — in  re¬ 
gional  groups  and  then  in  a  larger  enterprise? 
The  first  incentive  should  be  a  desire  to 
preserve  their  own  future  prosperity.  The 
second  should  be  a  pride  in  basing  their 
association  on  common  economic  and  political 
aspirations  and  a  desire  to  cease  being  mere 
intermediaries  in  the  superpower  struggle. 
The  third  should  be  the  ability  each  group 
would  gain  to  approach  the  United  States 
with  the  strength  of  a  syndicate.  Finally, 
overlapping  regional  interests  and  common 
respect  and  need  for  the  United  States  should 
encourage  cooperation. 

Implicit  in  this  discussion  is  the  belief  that 
the  United  States,  for  all  its  marvelous  free 
spirit  and  good  will,  is  not  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  day-to-day  regional  realities  around  the 
world.  The  American  form  of  government 
guarantees  amateurism  in  high  places.  Ameri¬ 
cans  tend  to  ignore  history,  homogenize  eth¬ 
nic  differences,  and  almost  certainly  exagger¬ 
ate  the  applicability  of  democracy  elsewhere. 
They  are  generally  not  poor  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  needs  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  On  the  whole  they  lack  the  background, 
experience,  and  knowledge  to  interact  effec¬ 
tively  with  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  or 
even  Western  Europe.  In  each  of  these  increas¬ 
ingly  restless  areas,  other  Consortium  mem¬ 
bers  are  better  prepared  to  provide  construc¬ 
tive  advice  and  assistance. 

The  United  States  is  at  its  best  inspiring 
grand  designs  such  as  the  Marshall  Plan, 
which  rebuilt  Western  Europe,  or  the  institu¬ 
tional  creativity  that  gave  rise  to  a  host  of 
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organizations,  from  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  to  NATO.  It  is  at  its  worst  trying  to 
defeat  the  Vietcong,  stop  gas  pipelines  across 
Europe,  or  defend  Beirut  for  the  Lebanese. 
The  United  States  rightly  belongs  in  a  leader¬ 
ship  role  at  corporate  headquarters.  It  might 
be  the  West’s  Federal  Reserve,  but  it  cannot 
directly  supervise  all  the  local  banks. 

The  Right  to  Lead 

One  could  easily  conclude  that  U.S.  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  NATO  military  alliance  has  in 
recent  years  become  a  failure.  NATO’s  initial 
design  and  intent  were  truly  inspired.  The 
alliance  deterred  the  Soviets  from  further 
westward  expansion,  and  the  NATO  countries 
were  saved  from  piecemeal  intimidation — and 
from  fighting  each  other.  U.S.  leadership, 
however,  subsequently  failed  to  prepare 
America’s  European  allies  for  the  inevitable 
disappearance  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  advantage. 
It  has  failed  to  generate  a  credible  convention¬ 
al  military  posture.  And  it  has  been,  and  still 
is,  encouraging  U.S.  taxpayers  to  compensate 
for  this  leadership  failure  by  assuming  a 
disproportionate  defense  burden. 

America’s  relentless  underwriting  of  West 
European  and  Japanese  security  must  rank  as 
one  of  the  world’s  largest — and  least  effec¬ 
tive —  international  entitlement  programs. 
The  collective  approach  to  security,  particu¬ 
larly  in  NATO,  assumes  the  character  of  a 
charade.  How  otherwise  can  one  explain 
American  military  and  political  acquiescence 
in  a  “sustainability”  posture  so  flagrantly 
inadequate  that  NATO’s  supreme  commander 
repeatedly  states  that  he  will  be  forced  to 
escalate  rapidly  to  nuclear  weapons  because 
his  units  will  run  out  of  basic  ammunition  in 
the  first  few  days  of  a  conventional  war? 

How  can  that  same  commander  be  calling 
for  faster  NATO  reinforcement  by  U.S.  units 
that  would  arrive  after  NATO  ammunition 
probably  would  have  run  out,  or  for  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  draft  to  provide  replacements 
2  months  after  the  war  escalates  to  the  nuclear 
level?  How  else  can  one  explain  keeping 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  expensive  allied 
aircraft  on  airfields  without  shelters  but  with¬ 
in  Soviet  rocket  and  sapper  attack  range,  or  a 
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reinforcement  plan  that  involves  rapidly  send¬ 
ing  more  U.S.  aircraft  to  those  same  fields 
before  the  war  begins  and  usurping  the  few 
shelters  that  could  be  used  by  the  European 
allies?  Why  else  would  16  countries  plan  on  a 
war  during  which  they  would  not  always  be 
able  to  communicate  reliably,  identify  each 
other  as  friend  or  foe,  or  even  swap  basic 
ammunition? 

How  does  one  explain  masses  of  forward- 
stored  American  equipment  (for  U.S.  Army 
reinforcements)  that  cannot  be  used  or  main¬ 
tained  by  the  European  allies?  Or  the  failure 
effectively  to  protect  against  surprise  attack  a 
several-hundred-mile  land  border  with  sta¬ 
tionary  Western  barriers  to  impede  an  inva¬ 
sion  led  by  masses  of  superior  Warsaw  Pact 
armored  vehicles?  Or  large  numbers  of  West 
European  reservists  with  practically  no  com¬ 
bat  equipment,  while  the  U.S.  maintains  fully 
equipped  active  and  reserve  units  in  America 
to  go  to  their  rescue? 

Instead  of  facing  these  problems,  NATO 
leaders,  abetted  by  high-technology  enthu¬ 
siasts,  seem  bent  on  trying  to  offset  massive 
numerical  inferiority  with  sophisticated,  pre¬ 
cision-guided  munitions  that  are  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  attack  targets  obscured  by  the  “fog  of 
war”  and  that  may  be  suitable  neither  for 
European  production  nor  for  field  operation. 
In  short,  NATO  has  a  strategy  for  getting  into 
a  war,  but  not  for  getting  out  of  it.  Here  is 
material  that  would  have  delighted  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  Sigmund  Freud,  and  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School. 

For  decades,  Washington  has  established  its 
right  to  lead  on  the  basis  of  its  unique  nuclear 
command.  This  may  be  necessary,  but  it 
certainly  is  no  longer  sufficient,  now  that  the 
U.S.  trip  wire  is  connected  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  must  begin  to 
redefine  its  alliances — and  in  some  areas  ex¬ 
pand  or  rearrange  them  to  reflect  political, 
economic,  ideological,  military,  and  geograph¬ 
ic  realities. 

Washington  can  no  longer  neglect  the  need 
for  a  suitable  regional  consortium  in  the 
Middle  East — or  for  that  matter  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  Equally  important,  America 
must  divest  itself  of  an  outdated  Great  White 
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Father  image,  which  encourages  it  smugly  to 
offer  to  pick  up  the  burden  to  protect  lesser 
tribes  from  their  own  ineptness.  New  partner¬ 
ships  must  take  the  place  of  current  protector¬ 
ates  across  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
These  partnerships  must  rest  on  a  more  bal¬ 
anced  commitment  of  total  resources  in  sup¬ 
port  of  common  objectives  for  prosperity,  not 
just  security. 

Who  should  lead  the  new  Consortium?  The 
United  Nations  is  not  a  satisfactory  forum  for 
coordinating  the  future  development  of  the 
free  world.  Nor  is  NATO,  whose  egalitarian 
approach  is  a  formula  for  inactivity.  Some 
NATO  experts  both  assert  and  condone  that 
NATO  as  a  body  can  approach  only  one 
decision  at  a  time.  It  sometimes  appears  mirac¬ 
ulous  that  it  has  been  able  to  defend  its  very 
existence. 

Clearly,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Con¬ 
sortium  cannot  afford  to  give  an  equal  vote  to 
Iceland  and  Luxembourg;  humor  French  his¬ 
trionics  and  quaint  Swiss  notions  of  neutrali¬ 
ty;  tolerate  the  endless  proxy  fight  between 
Greece  and  Turkey;  or  sympathize  with  the 
domestic  political  need  for  nuclear-free  zones 
around  Japan  or  New  Zealand.  The  most 
appropriate  framework,  in  fact,  may  already 
exist  in  the  regular,  functioning  summitry 
practiced  by  the  Big  Seven.  Established,  ap¬ 
propriately  enough,  to  explore  the  need  for 
common  economic  approaches,  the  summits 
have  already  expanded  their  agenda  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  arms  control  and  international  terror¬ 
ism.  (Canada,  Italy,  and  Japan  might  receive 
second-class  status  until  they  increase  their 
overall  Consortium  contribution.) 

Serious  thought  should  be  given  to  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  role  of  the  Big  Seven  and  to  acknowl¬ 
edging  its  inescapable  obligation  to  provide 
corporate  leadership  and  crisis  control  to  the 
world’s  most  successful  conglomerate.  That 
group  must  then  encourage  the  formation  of 
responsible  regional  subgroups  properly  con¬ 
stituted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  both 
their  own  regions  and  the  indivisible  whole. 
Individual  members  of  the  Big  Seven  may 
well  belong  to  most  of  these  regional  groups. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the 
greatest  single  cost  of  guaranteeing  Consorti- 
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um  prosperity  will  remain  the  seemingly 
counterproductive  expenditures  for  military 
forces.  If  all  shared  equally  in  that  burden, 
some  5  per  cent  of  the  Consortium’s  aggregate 
GNP  would  still  be  required  to  prevent  intimi¬ 
dation  by  preponderant  Soviet  military  forces. 
This  calculation  assumes  that  China  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  remarkable  shift  toward  political 
nonalignment  coupled  with  a  measured  return 
to  a  market-driven  economy.  It  also  assumes 
that  the  West  will  retain  vulnerable  vital 
interests  virtually  around  the  world,  notably, 
the  Middle  East  and  Northeast  Asia. 


Neutrality  has  come  to  mean  sim¬ 
ply  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  OECD  membership  and  Western 
lifestyles  with  the  avoidance  of 
formal  military  cooperation  with 
NATO. 


Isorationing  could  help  address  these  two 
security  issues.  For  example,  the  Consortium 
could  encourage  Japan  to  spend  2-4  per  cent 
of  its  GNP  annually  both  to  develop  practical 
oil  substitutes  or  alternative  energy  sources 
for  the  Consortium  and  to  help  guide  China’s 
economic  development.  Both  efforts  would 
greatly  enhance  long-term  Western  security 
and  prosperity  without  expanding  Japan’s 
military  sector. 

But  major  military  problems  would  still 
remain.  Neither  U.S.  nor  allied  total  force 
levels  are  adequate  to  defeat  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  its  client 
states  in  a  worldwide  conflict.  Nor  are  U.S. 
and  allied  defense  budgets  sufficient  to  assure 
the  continued  modernization  of  active  force 
levels  that  is  now  planned.  Unless  the  annual 
budget  increases  for  military  investment  for 
all  countries  go  well  beyond  the  4-5  per  cent 
needed  to  compensate  for  the  rising  “quality 
index,”  Western  militaries — including  Ameri¬ 
ca’s — will  continue  to  spend  too  much  on 
operating  costs  (salaries,  fuel,  maintenance) 
and  too  little  on  investment  (research,  devel¬ 
opment,  test  and  evaluation,  and  procure¬ 
ment).  The  goal  pushed  on  NATO  by  Washing- 
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ton — still  unmet — of  3  per  cent  annual  real 
growth  in  NATO  defense  spending  was  based 
on  expedient  political  analysis,  not  on  defense 
budget  needs.  Greater  increases  will  be  need¬ 
ed  if  the  West  continues  its  customary  ap¬ 
proach  to  military  posture. 

Yet  the  determination  of  national  legisla¬ 
tures  throughout  NATO  to  curb  defense 
spending  appears  almost  certain  to  increase 
the  gap  between  what  is  needed  and  what  will 
be  appropriated.  Further,  the  imbalance  be¬ 
tween  inadequate  outlays  for  modernization 
and  excessive  spending  on  operations  is  apt  to 
grow  worse.  In  short,  all  Western  forces  seem 
destined  to  face  a  continuing  structural  imbal¬ 
ance  between  real  needs  for  the  effort  to  deter 
both  Soviet  and  radical  Third  World  adventu¬ 
rism  and  the  willingness  of  any  Western 
governments  to  raise  the  revenues  necessary. 
This  imbalance  is  much  too  great  to  be 
rectified  by  eliminating  management  ineffi¬ 
ciencies.  Instead,  structural  changes  in  mili¬ 
tary  forces  probably  will  be  required  to  avoid 
a  return  of  the  problems  of  aging  and  “hol¬ 
lowness” — units  lacking  operational  integri¬ 
ty — that  became  apparent  in  the  1970s. 

Although  there  are  many  ways  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  Western  security  and  prosperity,  a  key 
issue  remains  each  country’s  defense  commit¬ 
ment  relative  to  its  total  manpower  and  its 
fiscal  resources. 

Among  the  six  major  NATO  countries  the 
United  States  represents  61  per  cent  of  the 
GNP  and  48  per  cent  of  the  population,  but 
contributes  74  per  cent  of  the  defense  spend¬ 
ing  and  57  per  cent  of  the  active  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  Although  these  disparities 
may  not  seem  large,  an  equal  split  in  these  two 
categories  would  reduce  annual  U.S.  defense 
spending  by  $47  billion  and  its  manning  levels 
by  488,600  people.  If  the  rest  of  the  NATO 
members  and  Japan  are  included  in  these 
calculations,  then  the  United  States  would 
exceed  its  annual  spending  share  by  $80  bil¬ 
lion  and  its  personnel  share  by  720,000.  Al¬ 
though  such  equalization  will  never  be 
reached,  substantial  gains  can  be  made  by 
moving  in  that  direction. 
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New  Guidelines 

To  achieve  any  big  savings,  NATO  will  have 
to  accept  major  realignments  in  divisions  of 
responsibility  and  in  its  conventional  strategy, 
assuming  the  nuclear  threshold  is  to  be  raised. 
Several  fundamental  new  guidelines  will  re¬ 
quire  acceptance  by  the  alliance. 

>  Some  active  U.S.  NATO  forces  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  fully  equipped  European 
reserves.  U.S.  active  forces  would  be  reduced 
accordingly  and  would  focus  more  on  contin¬ 
gencies  elsewhere. 

>  NATO  planning  will  have  to  concentrate 
on  developing  new  types  of  initial  defense 
forces,  stressing  high  conventional  firepower 
and  low  active  manning.  Such  a  strategy 
would  emphasize  lower-technology  first  eche¬ 
lon  force  attack — direct  attack  of  the  aggres¬ 
sor’s  spearhead — instead  of  the  U.S. -inspired 
emphasis  on  emerging  higher  technology 
weapons  for  rear-area  interdiction  attack  of 
the  enemy’s  second  and  third  echelon  forces. 

>  West  Germany  will  have  to  place  a 
higher  premium  on  hardening  and  instru¬ 
menting  its  borders  against  massed  armor 
attacks  and  a  lower  premium  on  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  “open  borders” — borders  now  open  to 
Soviet  tanks  and  defended  in  part  by  4  per 
cent  of  the  U.S.  GNP. 

>  Great  Britain  probably  will  have  to 
place  less  emphasis  on  its  independent  strate¬ 
gic  nuclear  capability — in  Trident  subma¬ 
rines — and  more  emphasis  on  enlarging  its 
relatively  undersized  ground  forces. 

>  France,  Great  Britain,  and  West  Germa¬ 
ny  will  all  have  to  upgrade  their  reserve 
forces,  including  tactical  air  forces,  and  en¬ 
large  them  at  the  expense  of  somewhat  small¬ 
er,  or  less  fully  manned,  active  forces. 

>  NATO  will  have  to  relocate  some  of  its 
present  forces  in  order  to  turn  Soviet  strategic 
imperatives  into  vulnerabilities.  In  other 
words,  NATO  defensive  forces  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  support  of  those  targets  whose 
destruction  is  deemed  crucial  by  the  Soviets  to 
their  own  offense,  thus  reducing  premature 
losses  of  scarce  NATO  counterattack  forces. 

>  Weapons,  equipment,  and  munitions  for 
the  NATO  defense  of  Western  Europe  should 
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not  exceed  European  technology  levels  and 
will  have  to  be  developed,  produced,  and 
maintained  primarily  by  Europeans — even  if 
they  are  to  be  used  by  Americans  as  well. 

Virtually  the  same  summary  statements  can 
be  made  about  the  defense  of  the  Korean 
peninsula,  which  can  most  assuredly  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  consortium  of  friendly  western 
Pacific  countries.  In  fact,  the  only  real  threat 
to  the  Korean  peninsula  can  be  permanently 
deterred  if  China  participates  in  isorationing 
by  supporting  South  Korea’s  sovereignty. 

All  together,  these  fundamental  shifts  in 
defense  strategy  for  both  NATO  and  Northeast 
Asia  eventually  can  reduce  the  American 
defense  burden  by  at  least  2  per  cent  of  U.S. 
GDP.  The  effects  on  Western  unity  can  be 
profound.  America’s  NATO  allies  currently 
collect  almost  38  per  cent  of  their  GDPs  in 
taxes  (compared  with  31  per  cent  for  the 
United  States)  but  spend,  on  average,  only  3.6 
per  cent  of  their  GDPs  on  defense,  while  the 
United  States  spends  almost  7  per  cent.  Such 
differences  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  support  President  Ron¬ 
ald  Reagan’s  defense-budget  requests. 

More  important  than  the  size  of  defense 
budgets,  however,  is  the  overriding  necessity 
for  all  members  of  the  Consortium  to  partici¬ 
pate  equally  in  assuring  their  own  future 
prosperity.  To  the  extent  that  that  prosperity 
is  guaranteed  by  standing  military  forces,  it 
will  behoove  all  collectively  to  minimize  the 
unnecessary  and  unequal  burdens,  if  not  from 
the  ideological  standpoint  of  “share  and  share 
alike,”  then  from  the  common  objective  of 
improving  overall  political  and  economic 
prosperity.  Eor  a  failure  to  create  this  Consor¬ 
tium — or  to  find  other  ways  to  address  a 
common  problem — will  cause  that  level  of 
prosperity  to  fall,  not  for  one  but  for  all. 
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by  Charles  William  Maynes 

A  characteristic  of  American  foreign-policy 
critics  is  to  seek  the  cause  of  national  failure  in 
personalities  or  in  bureaucratic  organization. 
Those  critical  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger’s  diplomatic  performance 
criticize  unscrupulous  ambition  or  inveterate 
deviousness.  Those  displeased  \vith  Cyrus 
Vance’s  tenure  at  the  State  Department  con¬ 
demn  a  lawyer’s  mind  or  inadequate  will. 
Alexander  Haig,  Jr.’s  unhappy  tenure  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  is  traced  to  the  personality  impact 
of  a  by-pass  operation.  Critics  find  all  adminis¬ 
trations  to  be  badly  organized:  The  National 
Security  Council  is  either  too  strong  or  too 
weak;  the  White  House  plays  either  too  impor¬ 
tant  a  role  or  no  role  at  all. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  causes  of 
diplomatic  failure:  An  administration’s  policy 
may  be  wrong  or  the  country  may  not  have 
the  tools  to  carry  it  out.  This  last  possibility 
has  been  inadequately  explored.  Are  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  diplomatic  tools  as  sturdy  as  they  once 
were,  and  if  not,  what  should  the  country  do 
to  restore  their  strength? 

Hans  Morgenthau,  the  great  champion  of 
the  realist  school  of  foreign  policy,  once 
maintained  that  a  statesman  has  three  tools  in 
international  affairs:  logic,  bribes,  and  threats. 
America  has  faced  the  world  in  recent  years 
with  a  weakened  hand  in  all  three  areas.  Its 
foreign-policy  failures,  then,  should  perhaps 
be  traced  not  so  much  to  flawed  personalities 
or  to  bad  organization  as  to  broken  tools. 

Of  the  three  tools,  threats  have  played  the 
largest  role  in  the  foreign  policies  of  most 
great  powers,  including  the  United  States. 
Americans,  however,  do  not  like  to  believe  this 
about  their  country.  According  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  “America  is  the  most  peace¬ 
ful,  least  warlike  nation  in  modern  history.’’ 
But  in  truth,  war  has  been  central  to  Ameri- 
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ca’s  growth  and  survival.  The  white  settlers  in 
North  America  built  a  nation  through  a  series 
of  wars  with  the  Indians  and  America’s  neigh¬ 
bors  that  most  historians  now  judge  as  either 
unjust  or  unfair.  A  chronology  prepared  in 
1972  documented  199  military  engagements 
that  took  place  between  1798  and  1972  without 
a  declaration  of  war.  Most  Americans  are 
satisfied  with  the  results,  so  there  is  little 
national  inclination  to  reflect  on  the  methods. 

These  realities  provide  some  background 
for  a  startling  quotation  that  Thomas  Hughes, 
in  his  article  “The  Crack-Up;  The  Price  of 
Collective  Irresponsibility”  in  FOREIGN 
POLICY  40  (Fall  1980),  uncovered  several 
years  ago.  In  1904,  Hugo  Munsterberg,  then  a 
professor  of  psychology  at  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty,  had  the  following  observations  about 
American  attitudes  toward  war  and  peace: 

In  the  attitude  of  the  Americans  toward 
foreign  affairs,  the  love  of  peace  and  the 
delight  in  war  combine  to  make  a  contrast 
which  has  rarely  been  seen _ This  contra¬ 

diction  is  the  historical  mark  of  the  national 
American  temperament _ The  most  char¬ 

acteristic  feature  is,  that  just  those  who 
show  the  love  for  war  most  energetically  are 
none-the-less  concerned  and  most  earnestly 
so,  for  the  advance  of  peace.  President 
[Theodore]  Roosevelt  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  profound  combination  of 
these  opposing  tendencies  in  one  human 
breast. . . .  The  Republic  has  in  fact  been  the 
firmest  partisan  of  peace,  is  now,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  so.  While  the  riddle  is — how 
can  it  be  such  a  friend  of  peace  when  it  was 
conceived  in  war,  has  settled  its  most  seri¬ 
ous  problems  by  war,  has  gone  to  war  again 
and  again,  has  almost  played  with  declara¬ 
tions  of  war,  is  at  war  today,  and  presum¬ 
ably  will  be  at  war  many  times  again. 

There  is  an  answer  to  Munsterberg’s  riddle. 
For  most  Americans,  foreign  policy  conjures 
up  images  of  Europe.  And  there,  until  this 
century,  America  was  at  peace.  It  was  nearer 
to  home  that  the  country  was  constantly  at 
war.  Most  North  Americans  are  scarcely 
aware  of  this  chapter  in  their  history.  Most 
native  and  Latin  Americans  can  never  forget 
it. 

Today,  many  influential  figures  express 
concern  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
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United  States  is  no  longer  willing  to  use  force 
to  defend  its  interests.  There  appear  to  be  two 
major  groups  participating  in  this  movement. 
One  comes  from  the  traditional  American 
Right,  which  appears  to  hope  that  an  America 
that  “stands  tall”  can  restore  again  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  sense  of  deference  that  many 
conservatives  believe  the  weak  by  nature  owe 
the  strong. 


Liberals’  inability  to  come  up  with 
any  other  answer  than  “Liberals 
are  tough,  too,”  suggests  that  they 
remain  on  the  defensive  on  the 
issue  of  force. 


A  new  source  of  support  for  maintenance  of 
the  military  instrument  comes  from  some 
supporters  of  Israel,  including  some  powerful 
sections  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 
According  to  Hyman  Bookbinder,  director  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee:  “More  and  more  Jews  have  come 
to  recognize  that  we  cannot  show  indifference 
to  the  whole  question  of  defense  of  the  West  if 
we  expect  ^e  defuse  of  Israel  to  be  supported 
by  the  United  States.  Traditionally,  Jews  have 
believed  in  spending  more  on  social  services 
and  less  on  defense.  But  this  attitude  is  chang¬ 
ing.”  The  New  Republic^  which  follows  these 
questions  closely,  has  described  American 
Jews  as  “exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  strength 
of  the  West.” 

But  there  is  little  utility  in  acquiring  a 
military  instrument  if  there  is  an  absence  of 
political  will  to  use  it.  Many  conservative 
commentators  fear  that  as  a  result  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War,  it  has 
lost  that  will.  For  that  reason,  many  of  the 
same  figures  and  publications  that  press  the 
hardest  for  increases  in  the  American  military 
budget  also  denounce  the  loudest  the  existence 
of  the  Vietnam  syndrome  that  allegedly  now 
makes  the  United  States  afraid  to  use  force. 
During  the  June  1985  crisis  involving  the 
seizure  by  Shiite  Moslem  terrorists  of  a  TWA 
airliner  and  its  passengers,  Haig  worried 
about  a  “self-damag^  sense  of  virility.”  Nor- 
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man  Podhoretz,  editor  of  Commentary  maga¬ 
zine,  denounced  the  failure  to  follow  the 
“tradition  of  manly  fionor.” 

During  this  escalating  debate  liberals  have 
largely  remained  silent.  One  reason  may  be 
the  new,  promilitary  position  of  some  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Jewish  community, 
always  a  critical  element  in  the  liberal  coali¬ 
tion.  Another,  more  important  reason  appears 
to  be  fear  based  on  a  sense,  how  well-founded 
is  not  clear,  of  domestic  political  reality. 
Liberals  do  not  wish  to  appear  too  conciliatory 
in  a  world  where  no  one  can  contend  that  all 
foreign  governments  harbor  good  intentions 
toward  the  United  States.  When  liberals  have 
spoken,  it  is  therefore  often  in  a  “me-too” 
vein.  Thus  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Les  Aspin  (D.- 
Wisconsin),  has  urged  that  his  party  cease 
being  the  “Dr.  No”  of  defense  and  find  some 
programs  that  it  can  endorse.  Representative 
Stephen  Solarz  (D.-New  York)  has  proposed 
that  liberals  resist  “Communist  expansionism 
in  the  third  world  by  providing  arms  and  aid 
to  non-Communist  forces.”  These  are  two  of 
the  most  thoughtful  liberals  in  Congress,  so 
their  inability  to  come  up  with  any  other 
answer  than  “Liberals  are  tough,  too,”  sug¬ 
gests  that  Reagan’s  opposition  remains  very 
much  on  the  defensive  when  it  comes  to  the 
issue  of  force. 

An  uneasy  liberal  toughness  begs  the  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  of  whether  any  amount  of 
military  strength  can  succeed  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  force  to  its  previous  pre-eminent,  and 
generally  effective,  role  in  American  foreign 
policy.  To  answer  the  question  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  more  closely  why  force  was  indeed 
so  effective  in  the  past  and  appears  so  ineffec¬ 
tive  today. 

The  Decline  of  Force 

Changes  in  three  critical  areas — technolo¬ 
gy,  communications,  and  mores — explain  the 
current  inutility  of  force. 

Sometimes  a  poet  or  a  wag  can  capture  in  a 
sentence  what  others  require  a  treatise  or  a 
tome  to  elucidate.  The  English  author  Hilaire 
Belloc  did  this,  as  he  attempted  in  a  single 
couplet  to  explain  the  dominance  of  the  Euro- 
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peans  over  the  rest  of  the  globe:  “  ‘Whatever  ■ 
happens,  we  have  got/  The  Maxim  Gun,  and 
they  have  not.’  ”  More  specifically,  the  ma-  1 
chine  gun  was  the  source  of  Western  domi¬ 
nance.  According  to  John  Ellis  in  his  History  of 
the  Machine  Gun,  the  British,  in  their  military 
campaigns  in  Africa,  drew  on  African  troops 
almost  exclusively.  The  officers,  however, 
were  British:  Their  duty  was  to  man  the 
machine  guns  and  at  all  costs  to  prevent  their 
capture  by  any  other  forces. 

With  such  advantages,  British  generals  like 
Lord  Kitchener  could  achieve  astounding  vic¬ 
tories  at  virtually  no  cost.  In  conquering  the 
Sudan,  Kitchener’s  forces  suffered  48  dead — 
of  whom  3  were  British  officers  and  25  were 
British  enlisted  men — and  434  wounded.  At 
the  same  time.  Kitchener’s  troops  killed  more 
than  11,000  dervish  combatants.  In  1905  the 
Germans  faced  a  popular  revolt  among  the 
Herreros  in  Namibia  because  of  a  decree  that 
declared  that  from  then  on  colored  people  had 
to  consider  white  people  superior  beings  and 
that  in  court  one  white  person’s  testimony 
could  be  outweighed  only  by  statements  from 
seven  colored  witnesses.  In  the  ensuing  strug¬ 
gle,  the  Germans  killed  between  45,000  and 
65,000  natives,  leaving  only  16,000  alive.  These 
survivors  were  deported  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  resistance  reportedly  had  only 
2,500  rifles  and  was  short  of  ammunition. 

The  United  States  faced  a  fierce  resistance 
in  the  Philippines.  Again,  a  decisive  advantage 
in  weaponry  carried  the  day  for  the  colonizer. 
Over  a  13-month  period  the  United  States  lost 
245  men.  The  resistance  lost  3,854. 

It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  never  again 
will  the  West  enjoy  such  an  advantage  in 
direct  combat  with  troops  from  developing 
countries.  For  force  to  regain  the  role  it  once 
had,  in  other  words.  Western  countries  will  be 
forced  to  resort  to  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion'  or''  to  accept  significant  casualties.  That 
lesson  seems  clear  in  such  recent  North-South 
engagements  as  Vietnam  and  Afghanistan. 

Western  armies  also  enjoyed  a  major  com¬ 
munications  advantage  in  the  past  that  no 
longer  exists  today.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
transistor  radio,  primitive  peoples  had  no  easy 
way  to  talk  to  one  another  over  long  distances. 
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Western  armies  could  follow  a  policy  of  divide 
and  conquer  that  is  now  more  difficult  to 
implement.  But  there  was  another  major  ad¬ 
vantage  enjoyed  by  Western  armies:  They 
often  could  operate  abroad  on  a  scale  little 
appreciated  by  the  voters  back  home.  Leon 
Wolff  in  Little  Brown  Brother  (1960),  his  classic 
account  of  the  American  occupation  of  the 
Philippines,  notes  in  this  regard: 

That  Spring,  it  was  not  publicly  known  that 
seventy  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
being  ^ployed  to  crush  the  insurrection, 
nor  that  four  hundred  army  posts  had  been 
set  up  throughout  the  islands  to  hold  it  in 
check.  Severities  committed  by  U.S.  person¬ 
nel  seldom  saw  the  light  of  day.  Those  that 
did  were  systematically  denied  or  mini¬ 
mized. 

The  Pentagon’s  decision  to  bar  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  from  covering  the  invasion  of  Gre¬ 
nada  in  October  1983  was  an  attempt  to 
recreate  in  the  Caribbean  a  military  advantage 
the  United  States  once  enjoyed  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  effort  failed  because  of  the  vigorous 
reaction  of  the  American  press.  But  even  if  the 
press  had  been  more  compliant,  the  American 
military  would  not  have  received  the  benefit  it 
expected  because  it  was  attributing  to  the 
power  of  the  press  alone  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  force  that  is  also  explained  by  a  change 
in  popular  mores.  Thus  many  in  the  American 
military  argue  vehemently  that  press  coverage 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  destroyed  the  legitima¬ 
cy  of  the  use  of  force  as  a  tool  of  American 
foreign  policy  because  it  brought  the  ugliness 
and  horror  of  war  on  to  American  television 
screens.  The  role  of  television  in  providing  the 
general  public  with  automatic  knowledge  of 
the  carnage  involved  in  any  war  now  prevents 
any  administration,  according  to  this  view, 
from  rallying  support  for  continuation  of  a 
war  effort  such  as  the  one  the  United  States 
conducted  in  Vietnam. 

But  one  part  of  this  argument  does  not  fit 
the  facts:  It  was  not  the  television  journalists 
who  were  the  most  effective  in  radically 
changing  perceptions  of  the  war  effort  but  the 
print  journalists.  The  journalist  President 
John  Kennedy  tried  to  have  thrown  out  of 
Vietnam  was  not  a  television  anchor  but 
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David  Halberstam  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Other  print  journalists  who  had  a  major 
impact  on  popular  attitudes  were  Seymour 
Hersh,  with  his  exposure  of  the  My  Lai 
massacre,  and  Harrison  Salisbury,  with  his 
visit  to  Hanoi  and  his  discovery  that  American 
bombing  was  not  as  precise  as  the  Pentagon 
maintained. 

What  explains  the  impact  of  these  print 
journalists,  whose  predecessors,  after  all,  had 
been  covering  American  victories  and  defeats 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic?  The 
answer  has  to  lie  not  in  the  print  medium, 
which  had  always  existed,  but  in  a  new  ethical 
code  that  affected  the  readers  who  were  re¬ 
ceiving  the  message.  And  that  code  was  not 
established  during  Vietnam  and  through  tele¬ 
vision,  but  rather  during  World  War  II  and 
with  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribunals. 
That  war  and  those  trials  altered  American 
attitudes  about  what  was  permissible  in  war. 

In  this  regard,  those  who  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  force  usually  tend  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  role  that  a  lack  of  scruples  tradi¬ 
tionally  has  played  in  enhancing  the  impact  of 
the  military  instrument.  During  the  conquest 
of  the  Philippines,  U.S.  forces  employed  the 
so-called  water  cure  to  obtain  information. 
This  “cure”  involved  forcing  4  or  5  gallons  of 
water  down  a  captive’s  throat  and  then  sitting 
on  him  to  force  it  out.  The  process  continued 
until  the  captive  either  talked  or  died.  The 
American  public  was  denied  knowledge  of 
such  practices.  But  even  if  it  had  known,  it 
might  not  have  demanded  an  end  to  the  use  of 
torture  because  there  was  at  the  time  a  differ- 
ent  moral  code  for  fighting  whites  and  non¬ 
whites.  And  even  in  fighting  whites,  the 
metaphor  was  of  sport.  A  future  British  field 
marshal.  Garnet  Wolseley,  could  write  to  his 
aunt  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  “Man 
shooting  is  the  finest  sport  of  all.”  Theodore 
Roosevelt  could  tell  his  sister  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  shooting  a  Spanish  officer  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  seeing  him  double 
over  “like  a  jack  rabbit.” 

After  World  War  II  a  new  code  prevailed. 
The  media  discovery  that  Vietcong  prisoners 
were  being  put  in  so-called  tiger  cages  acutely 
embarrassed  Washington.  Anyjhint  that  U.S.- 
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supported  rebels  in  Nicaragua(  may  em¬ 
ploying  torture  or  terror  to  gain  softielriilitary 
end  creates  shock  waves  in  Washington.  In 
every  case  mere  knowledge  of  the  abuse  influ¬ 
ences  policy.  A  picture  is  not  necessary.  True, 
a  picture  can  have  an  even  greater  impact: 
Recall  the  sickened  national  reaction  to  the 
photograph  of  a  South  Vietnamese  general 
shooting  a  helpless  Vietcong  captive  in  the 
head.  But  pictures  are  not  critical,  because  the 
code  is  so  strong.  Mere  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  may  be  violating  the  code  is 
sufficient. 


If  force  can  be  used  less  often  to 
compel,  the  United  States  proba¬ 
bly  will  have  to  accept  greater 
political  diversity  within  its  own 
sphere  of  influence. 


Administrations  in  Washington  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  confront  the  reality  of  this  new 
code  in  two  ways:  Either  they  contend  that 
military  force  can  be  used  in  conformity  with 
terms  of  the  new  code  because  they  have 
attained  extraordinary  precision  in  the  use  of 
force  or  they  publicly  pledge  support  for  the 
code  while  accepting  that  they  may  have  to 
violate  it  on  a  case-by-case  basis  through 
covert  operations.  Both  approaches  have  se¬ 
vere  limitations,  for  it  is  too  difficult  to  prove 
the  first  or  to  hide  the  second. 

The  recent  use  of  force  in  Lebanon  demon¬ 
strated  the  limitations  of  the  first  approach.  In 
fall  1983  the  United  States  was  eager  to  use 
military  force  for  political  ends  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  In  an  effort  to  shore  up  the  Lebanese 
government  dominated  by  the  Christian  mi¬ 
nority,  the  United  States  ordered  the  battle¬ 
ship  New  Jersey  to  fire  into  the  hills  surround¬ 
ing  Beirut.  In  response  to  public  concern 
about  innocent  victims,  U.S.  officials  replied 
that  the  New  Jersey's  guns  were  so  accurate  that 
firing  them  was  “like  tossing  a  Volkswagen 
onto  a  tennis  court.”  There  would  be  no 
unintended  casualties.  Then,  nearly  2  years 
later,  the  U.S.  Navy  quietly  announced  that  it 
was  undertaking  an  extensive  program  to 
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improve  the  accuracy  of  its  recommissioned 
I  World  War  II  battleships.  It  turned  out  that 
I  the  New  Jersey  was  using  powder  dating  from 
the  Korean  War  and  that  therefore  its  shells — 
each  about  the  weight  of  a  Volkswagen — 
tended  to  land  wide  of  target.  The  next 
chapter  in  this  saga  came  during  the  June  1985 
hijacking  of  the  TWA  airliner.  American  pas¬ 
sengers  held  hostage  were  forced  by  their 
captors  to  watch  videotapes  of  the  damage  to 
Lebanese  villages  caused  by  shells  from  the 
New  Jersey. 

An  alternative  to  precision  is  to  empty  a 
target  zone  of  innocent  people.  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  armies  have  adopted  the  Vietnam  War 
practice  of  declaring  so-called  free-fire  zones, 
in  which  anyone  left  in  the  zone  after  a  certain 
date  is  deemed  to  be  a  legitimate  target. 
Whether  barely  literate  peasants  understand 
what  is  being  proposed  is  an  awkward  ques¬ 
tion.  What  is  indisputable  is  that  this  approach 
can  work  only  for  certain  areas,  not  for  a 
whole  country. 

Covert  operations  therefore  became  an  at¬ 
tractive  option  because  they  seemed  to  offer 
an  escape  from  the  postwar  standards.  A 
secret  report  prepared  as  part  of  the  1954 
Hoover  Commission  report  on  government 
organization  was  quite  explicit  on  this  point: 

It  is  now  clear  that  we  are  facing  an 
implacable  enemy  whose  avowed  objective 
i^  world  domination  by  whatever  means 
and  at  whatever  cost.  There  are  no  rules  in 
such  a  game.  Hitherto  acceptable  norms  of 
human  conduct  do  not  apply.  If  the  U.S.  is 
to  survive,  long-standing  American  con¬ 
cepts  of  “fair  play”  must  be  reconsidered. 
We  must  develop  effective  espionage  and 
counterespionage  services.  We  must  learn  to 
subvert,  sabotage  and  destroy  our  enemies 
by  more  clever,  more  sophisticated  and 
more  effective  methods  than  those  used 
against  us.  It  may  become  necessary  that  the 
American  people  will  be  made  acquainted 
with,  understand  and  support  this  funda¬ 
mentally  repugnant  philosophy. 

There  are  several  major  difficulties  with 
covert  operations.  One  is  that  they  are  hard  to 
keep  secret.  When  news  of  them  becomes 
public,  the  American  people  are  reluctant  to 
support  them,  particularly  if  they  reflect  a 
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“fundamentally  repugnant  philosophy.”  And 
there  is  a  new  problem:  America’s  allies  hold 
U.S.  administrations  to  the  same  moral  code  as 
do  the  American  people.  Today,  West  Europe¬ 
an  popular  attitudes  about  America  are 
NATO’s  principal  security  problem.  In  April 
1984,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  then  U.S.  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  issued 
an  eloquent  warning  to  the  West  Europeans; 
If  they  continued  torTind  some  kind  of  moral 
equivalence  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR,  then  NATO  would  collapse  by  “mutual 
consent  based  on  distrust  on  the  European 
side  and  disgust  on  the  American  side.”  The 
intention  of  Kirkpatrick  as  an  American  offi¬ 
cial  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  alliance 
was  to  warn  the  West  European  publics  to 
watch  their  words.  But  West  European  offi¬ 
cials  also  concerned  about  the  alliance’s  future 
might  in  turn  warn  American  administrations 
to  watch  their  actions,  particularly  those  that 
seem  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  West 
European  publics  any  lasting  suggestion  of 
moral  equivalence  between  the  two  superpow¬ 
ers. 

Erom  the  foregoing  it  seems  to  follow  that 
those  who  now  are  exuberantly  pressing  for  a 
resharpening  of  the  military  instrument  as  a 
tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  are  not  facing  up  to 
some  important  realities  in  terms  of  technical 
changes  and  popular  attitudes.  Eorce  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  is  unlikely  to 
regain  in  the  future  the  role  that  it  enjoyed  in 
the  past. 

The  Necessity  for  Bribes 

Americans  do  not  like  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  being  in  the  business  of  bribery. 
Indeed,  when  it  became  known  in  the  mid- 
1970s  that  many  American  businesses  were 
resorting  to  payments  under  the  table  to  gain 
foreign  contracts.  Congress  quickly  passed 
legislation  to  prohibit  such  behavior.  Never¬ 
theless,  Morgenthau  was  right  in  identifying 
bribes  as  an  important  tool  of  foreign  policy, 
although  a  more  neutral  term  like  “financial 
inducements”  might  gain  a  wider  audience. 

Such  inducements  are  critical  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  unlikely  that 
any  of  the  major  diplomatic  breakthroughs  in 
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the  Middle  East  during  the  1970s  could  have 
taken  place  without  financial  inducements.  At 
the  start  of  the  decade  Israel  and  Egypt 
received  only  an  insignificant  percentage  of 
official  American  economic  and  military  assis¬ 
tance — only  1  per  cent.  Fifteen  years  later, 

,  Israel  and  Egypt  together  are  receiving  44  per 
cent  of  American  military  assistance  and  55 
per  cent  of  its  economic  assistance. 

It  is  common  to  criticize  the  share  of  the 
U.S.  aid  program  absorbed  by  the  Middle 
East,  and  indeed,  that  share  is  enormous. 
Nevertheless,  the  shift  in  aid  priorities  did 
yield  important  diplomatic  benefits.  From  the 
standpoint  of  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy,  the 
key  point  now  is  the  declining  size  of  the 
American  aid  effort  relative  to  that  of  other 
countries.  In  constant  1967  dollars  U.S.  offi¬ 
cial  development  assistance  fell  from  roughly 
$3  billion  in  1961  to  $2.3  billion  today,  a  drop 
of  more  than  20  per  cent.  During  the  1970s 
U.S.  administrations  managed  to  sustain  the 
actual  flow  of  aid,  after  inflation  was  taken 
into  account.  Between  1970-1972  and  1980- 
1982  U.S.  official  development  assistance  in 
1981  prices  remained  stable  at  approximately 
$7  billion  in  real  terms.  Given  other  pressures 
on  the  budget,  that  level  might  seem  like  an 
achievement,  but  the  political  impact  of  U.S. 
aid  was  bound  to  decline  as  other  countries 
began  major  aid  efforts  of  their  own.  During 
the  1970s,  for  example,  official  development 
assistance  from  the  European  Community 
rose  from  $8  billion  to  $12  billion  and  from 
Japan  from  $1.6  billion  to  $3.2  billion.  During 
this  period  the  Arab  countries  and  members  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  also  became  more  serious  aid 
competitors.  The  role  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  is  well 
known,  but  official  development  assistance 
from  the  Soviet-bloc  countries  rose  63  per  cent 
between  1975  and  1982. 

Contributing  to  a  reduction  in  American 
political  influence  through  financial  induce¬ 
ments  was  the  privatization  of  financial  flows 
that  took  place  during  the  1970s  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  became  the  principal  source  of 
funds  for  the  developing  countries.  Bank 
money  flowed  without  regard  to  any  larger 
political  design.  As  private  capital  flows  began 
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to  substitute  for  official  flows,  what  was  once 
a  tool  of  America’s  foreign-policy  specialists — 
the  flow  of  funds  from  rich  to  poor — became 
a  problem. 

These  changes  mean  that  increasingly 
America  has  to  make  its  way  in  the  world 
through  the  last  tool  Morgenthau  men¬ 
tioned — logic.  Few  would  contend  that  in 
recent  years  American  diplomacy  has  demon¬ 
strated  special  qualities  of  logical  coherence  or 
design.  On  the  contrary,  most  critics  contend 
that  during  the  last  decade  American  diploma¬ 
cy  has  reached  new  heights  of  incoherence  and 
unpredictability.  Although  the  tendency  is 
again  to  shift  the  blame  on  to  specific  individ¬ 
uals,  there  may  be  larger  forces  at  work. 

Indeed,  for  much  of  the  postwar  era  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  and  their  colleagues  benefited 
from  a  major  advantage  not  available  to  ad¬ 
ministrations  today:  Most  Americans  regarded 
foreign  affairs  as  an  exotic  area  of  expertise 
that  only  specialists  could  master.  Then,  for¬ 
eign  policy  involved  initiatives  that  the  elite 
developed  and  that  the  public  sometimes  sup¬ 
ported  and  sometimes  opposed.  Today  the 
situation  is  often  quite  the  reverse:  Foreign 
policy  may  involve  initiatives  that  the  public 
develops  and  that  the  elite,  in  turn,  sometimes 
supports  and  sometimes  opposes.  The  country 
still  has  not  adjusted  to  the  transition. 

In  the  past  the  elite  encountered  some 
popular  resentment  because  of  the  privileges  it 
enjoyed.  But  it  also  experienced  popular  re¬ 
spect  because  of  the  knowledge  it  was  thought 
to  possess.  Now  the  elite  retains  the  resent¬ 
ment  but  has  lost  the  respect  because  more 
and  more  groups  in  American  society  are  able 
to  contend  that  a  number  of  their  members  are 
as  knowledgeable  as  the  elite. 

Today  the  local  rabbi  or  Roman  Catholic 
priest  may  know  as  much  about  the  Middle 
East  or  Central  America  as  the  regional  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  State  Department.  The  tie 
between  the  Maryknoll  religious  order  and 
key  members  of  the  Nicaraguan  government 
is  an  example.  Among  the  order’s  priests  is 
Miguel  d’Escoto  Brockman,  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  of  Nicaragua,  who  was  recently  suspended 
from  his  priestly  functions  by  the  Vatican 
when  he  refused  to  relinquish  his  political 
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office.  The  new  superior  general  of  the  Ma- 
ryknoll  men’s  division  still  speaks  regularly  on 
the  telephone  with  d’Escoto,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  neither  a  Marxist  nor  a  Communist. 

At  various  moments  during  the  ongoing 
Polish  crisis,  policy  disputes  have  broken  out 
in  Washington  over  which  policy  options  are 
best  designed  to  assist  the  survival  of  political 
attitudes  represented  by  the  banned  Solidarity 
labor  movement.  Those  inclined  to  disagree 
with  the  administration’s  recommendations 
have  had  an  option  not  available  to  critics  of 
earlier  administrations:  They  can  simply  dial 
direct  to  prominent  personalities  in  Poland 
and  seek  their  opinion.  The  dial-direct  tele¬ 
phone  call  has  been  a  great  leveler  in  the 
foreign-policy  field,  making  an  expert  of  any¬ 
one  who  possesses  a  full  Rolodex. 


As  private  capital  flows  began  to 
substitute  for  official  flows,  what 
was  once  a  tool  of  America’s  for¬ 
eign-policy  specialists  became  a 
problem. 


Activism  on  an  institutional  level  has  paral¬ 
leled  this  activism  on  an  individual  level.  In 
the  past  4  years  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  has  increased  its  member¬ 
ship  from  8,000  to  50,000.  The  American-Arab 
Anti-Discrimination  Committee  increased  its 
membership  20  per  cent  in  1984,  to  an  overall 
total  of  20,000.  The  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus  is  taking  a  more  active  role  on  foreign- 
policy  issues  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Mean¬ 
while,  protests  led  by  black  Americans  in 
front  of  the  South  African  embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  contributed  to  a  total  change  in 
the  direction  of  policymaking  toward  South 
Africa.  In  all  previous  administrations  Africa 
policy  flowed  from  the  top  down.  Administra¬ 
tion  positions  were  at  times  considerably 
ahead  of  popular  attitudes,  and  administration 
officials,  particularly  those  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  Africa  bureau,  attempted  to  drum 
up  support  at  the  grassroots  for  a  stronger 
Africa  policy.  Today,  policy  is  being  made 
from  the  bottom  up,  through  such  steps  as 
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motions  in  city  councils  to  shift  all  city 
pension  funds  away  from  companies  that 
invest  in  South  Africa. 

A  sensitive  question  is,  Why  is  America 
experiencing  this  great  foreign-policy  activism 
at  the  grassroots?  Some  suggest  that  various 
foreign-policy  lobbies  are  placing  private  in¬ 
terests  over  those  of  the  country.  Senator 
Charles  Mathias  (R.-Maryland)  expressed  con¬ 
cern  about  the  impact  of  ethnic  foreign-policy 
lobbying  in  an  article  in  the  Summer  1981 
issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  roundly  de¬ 
nounced  by  a  number  of  the  lobbies  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  his  treatment  of  the  issue.  Yet  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  some  groups  most 
active  in  foreign-policy  lobbying  have  toward 
certain  parts  of  the  world  an  emotional  attach¬ 
ment  not  necessarily  shared  with  the  same 
intensity  by  other  Americans.  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  might  join  in  or  sympathize  with  the 
protests  in  front  of  the  South  African  embassy 
on  the  grounds  that  it  represents  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  perpetuating  racial  injustice. 
But  when  Delegate  Walter  Fauntroy  (D.-Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia)  explained  his  decision  to 
join  these  protests  with  a  reference  to  “Motlier 
Africa,”  he  raised  a  justification  that  for 
obvious  reasons  only  a  minority  of  Americans 
could  ever  share.  The  same  point  can  be  made 
about  lobbying  on  the  Middle  East  by  Arab 
Americans  or  American  Jews. 

Yet  there  may  be  another  explanation  for 
grassroots  activism  besides  the  factors  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  Mathias  article.  It  may  be  that  the 
impact  of  the  foreign-policy  lobbies  has  grown 
not  because  they  are  suddenly  so  aggressive 
but  because  administrations  are  so  weak.  And 
the  reason  they  are  weak  is  that  their  knowl¬ 
edge  monopoly  has  been  broken.  In  short,  an 
explanation  may  be  that,  relatively  speaking, 
today  the  people  know  more  and  the  elites 
know  less  than  before. 

Knowing  more,  of  course,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  knowing  enough.  But  the  issue  of 
knowledge  is  central.  Whatever  the  ultimate 
impact  of  his  policies  on  the  national  inter¬ 
est — and  the  jury  is  still  out — few  would 
dispute  that  Kissinger  was  perhaps  the  most 
effective  secretary  of  state  since  Dean  Ache- 
son.  What  explains  this  effectiveness?  It  may 
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be  that  Kissinger  temporarily  re-established 
the  knowledge  monopoly  within  the  State 
Department  and  the  executive  branch.  Others 
outside  the  government  might  have  had  better 
sources  of  information  than  at  any  time  in  the 
postwar  period,  but  no  one  claimed  an  equiva¬ 
lence  in  professional  knowledge  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  professor  from  Harvard  University.  A 
successor  who  tried  could  not  repeat  this 
performance  because  his  skills  were  not  com¬ 
parable. 

Foreign- Policy  Adjustments 

Can  the  tools  of  American  foreign  policy  be 
resharpened?  It  is  always  easier  to  analyze 
than  to  prescribe,  but  a  few  guidelines  for  the 
future  may  be  useful.  Regarding  threats, 
American  foreign  policy  is  simply  going  to 
have  to  adjust  to  the  fact  that  force  can  never 
again  play  the  role  that  it  once  did,  primarily 
because  developing  countries  are  no  longer 
the  soft  targets  they  once  were,  but  also 
because  the  West  can  no  longer  be  as  ruthless 
in  the  use  of  force  as  it  once  was.  The  problem 
is  less  the  Vietnam  syndrome  than  a  general 
consensus  since  World  War  II  that  “man 
shooting”  is  no  longer  the  “finest  sport  of  all.” 

But  a  reduced  role  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
no  role  at  all.  In  the  nuclear  field,  a  distinction 
exists  between  deterrence  and  coercion.  Many 
doubt  that  nuclear  weapons  can  ever  be  used 
as  a  diplomatic  tool  to  compel  another  country 
to  adopt  a  certain  policy.  The  threat  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  for  political  purposes  would 
be  too  incredible  for  the  other  country  to 
belT^e  the  threat.  Nevertheless,  a  country 
that  possesses  nuclear  weapons  can  use  them 
with  great  effect  to  deter  other  countries  with 
nuclear  weapons  from  employing  such  weap¬ 
ons  in  conflict. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  conventional 
weapons  are  ceasing  to  have  utility  for  the 
purposes  of  coercion  but  retain  great  value  as  a 
source  of  deterrence.  The  effort  to  use  the 
guns  of  the  New  Jersey  to  compel  the  factions  in 
Lebanon  to  accept  a  certain  political  order  was 
a  disaster,  for  the  victims  of  the  American 
bombardment  could  inflict  high  levels  of  dam¬ 
age  on  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
knowledge  that  the  United  States,  deeply 
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angered  by  the  seizure  of  some  of  its  citizens 
as  hostages,  might  retaliate  savagely  against 
targets  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  or  Iran  if  more 
hostages  were  killed  may  have  played  a  role  in 
the  final  negotiated  outcome. 

The  ability  to  undertake  some  kinds  of 
covert  actions  may  also  be  more  useful  as  a 
means  to  deter  rather  than  to  compel.  Pre¬ 
emptive  covert  actions  that  cross  a  certain 
moral  threshold  not  only  are  wrong  but  also 
are  unwise  because  of  the  risk  of  exposure  and 
popular  repudiation.  Retaliatory  action,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  necessary  to  deter  unscrupulous 
powers  from  taking  advantage  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  perspective  advanced.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  is  correct  in 
asserting  that  force  in  terms  of  coercion 
should  be  used  only  when  the  country’s  most 
vital  interests  are  at  stake.  Otherwise,  whenev¬ 
er  the  casualty  rates  rise  to  a  fairly  high 
level — and  they  probably  will  in  most  engage¬ 
ments — an  administration  will  find  that  it  is 
unable  to  maintain  political  support  for  the 
effort.  But  Kissinger’s  veiled  threat,  so  de¬ 
nounced  at  the  time,  to  use  force  in  the  event 
that  OPEC  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  Western 
survival  as  opposed  to  Western  pocketbooks 
was  an  appropriate  form  of  deterrence.  The 
oil  flowed,  even  if  at  higher  prices.  The  oiled 
rope  around  the  West’s  neck  was  not  tight¬ 
ened  to  force  an  unacceptable  Middle  East 
settlement. 

If  force  can  be  used  less  often  to  compel,  the 
United  States  probably  will  have  to  accept 
greater  political  diversity  within  its  ^o.wn 
sphere  of  influence.  But  even  aggravating 
diversity  is  not  the  same  thing  as  dangerous 
k  ■  hostility.  The  United  States  needs  a  new 
*  doctrine  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  set 
^  limits  to  impermissible  behavior  on  the  part  of 
rebellious  states  like  Nicaragua.  Mexico’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  for  most  of  the  postwar  era  is 
suggestive  of  the  diversity  the  United  States 
might  accept  and  the  conformity  it  might  seek 
under  such  a  doctrine.  For  understandable 
historical  reasons,  Mexican  foreign  policy  has 
often  been  rhetorically  anti-American.  And 
within  the  hemisphere,  Mexico,  particularly 
after  its  revolution,  often  refused  to  follow  the 
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U.S.  lead  on  sensitive  issues.  One  important 
postwar  example  was  diplomatic  recognition 
of  communist  Cuba.  Mexico  also  took  a  num¬ 
ber  of  steps  in  the  interwar  period,  such  as  the 
expropriation  of  the  U.S.  oil  industry,  that 
exacerbated  bilateral  relations.  In  addition, 
Mexico  was  the  only  Latin  American  country 
to  refuse  to  sign  a  military  assistance  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States.  It  rejected  the 
offer  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  But  for  most 
of  the  postwar  period  Mexico  also  attempted 
to  avoid  conflict  with  the  United  States  on 
major  global  issues.  For  example,  it  avoided 
membership  on  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  where  it  would  be  forced  to  take 
controversial  stands  on  critical  East-West  is-  , 
sues.  Mexican  foreign  policy  clearly  was  for-  j 
mulated  in  Mexico  City,  not  in  some  foreign  | 
capital. 

Although  Mexican  foreign  policy  in  recent 
years  has  aspired  to  a  more  global  reach,  its 
course  for  most  of  the  postwar  period  may 
offer  a  guide  for  some  of  the  smaller.  Central 
American  states  that  are  going  through  a 
period  of  revolutionary  turmoil.  Nicaragua 
would  have  avoided  much  grief  with  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations  if  it  had 
only  followed  thejionaligned  position  on  such 
a  totally  nonhemispheric  issue  as  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  But  in  turn,  for 
smaller  countries  to  know  what  the  limits  of 
U.S.  tolerance  might  be,  the  United  States  has 
to  spell  them  out.  In  short.  Central  America 
needs  a  new  doctrine,  which  might  be  called 
Mexicanization,  that  would  set  those  limits. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  have  to  go  beyond  the 
issue  of  Soviet  bases — a  casus  belli  for  the 
United  States — to  some  restraints  on  interna¬ 
tional  behavior,  but  it  would  have  to  stop 
considerably  short  of  the  degree  of  political 
subservience  that  Washington  has  traditional¬ 
ly  demanded  in  this  hemisphere. 

Regarding  financial  inducements,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  certainly  does  not  want  to  persuade 
other  countries  to  relax  their  aid  efforts  sim¬ 
ply  so  that  the  political  impact  of  America’s 
own  effort  may  grow.  But  given  declining  aid 
levels  in  real  terms  since  the  1960s  and  the 
enormous  drain  on  resources  of  America’s 
diplomatic  effort  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
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United  States  does  need  a  new  source  of 
income  that  might  sustain  political  support. 
Every  administration  in  recent  years  has  had 
difficulty  increasing  the  aid  budget.  It  may  be 
that  the  political  task  simply  is  too  difficult.  In 
that  case,  those  concerned  with  this  tool  of 
foreign  policy  may  want  to  try  a  different 
tack. 

Perhaps  because  they  believe  that  those  who 
benefit  also  pay,  Americans  seem  to  support 
user  taxes  more  than  other  taxes.  Could  there 
be  a  user  tax  to  fund  foreign  aid?  Certainly 
those  who  engage  in  international  trade  and 
ffnance  benefit  directly  and  disproportionate¬ 
ly  from  the  political  purpose  of  aid — the 
.  maintenance  of  a  ^ble,  relatively  benign,  and 
I  predktable  international  order.  Reflecting 
this  benefit,  the  federal  government  might 
impose  a  deyeloj)rnent  tax  on  the  profits  from 
international  trade  or  financial  transactions. 
Alternatively,  the  government  might  add  a 
.  development  tax  to  arms  shipments,  not  with 
any  expectations  that  such  a  tax  would  reduce 
such  shipments  but  in  the  hope  that  a  more 
reliable  form  of  income  generation  could  be 
developed. 

Morgenthau’s  last  category,  logic,  is  the 
most  difficult  to  change  because  the  issues 
involve  historical  traditions  and  forms  of 
governance.  Because  of  international  commu¬ 
nications  and  a  greater  degree  of  sophistica¬ 
tion  among  the  American  people,  it  seems 
fairly  safe  to  predict  that  the  executive  branch 
will  never  regain  its  previous  quasy  monopoly 
on  information,  which  was  the  key  to  its 
(  earlier,  somewhat  greater  ability  to  prevail 
over  opposition  and  to  maintain  foreign-policy 
coherence.?  Outside  actors  will  maintain  their 
new  role  in  the  policy  process. 

But  if  the  executive  branch  can  no  longer 
regain  its  former  pre-eminent  position,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  able  to  gain  a 
better  position.  Here  the  example  of  Acheson 
may  be  instructive.  Acheson,  because  of  his 
bearing,  was  often  resented,  but  he  also  was 
usually  respected.  The  reason  may  have  been 
the  unusual  knowledge  he  brought  to  prob¬ 
lems,  which  he  gained  not  so  much  through 
brilliance  as  through  leadership.  Kissinger 
brought  superior  knowledge  to  problems  be- 
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cause  of  the  learning  he  so  ably  displayed. 
Acheson  brought  superior  knowledge  to  prob¬ 
lems  because  of  the  institution  he  so  ably  led. 

A  key  to  greater  executive-branch  influence, 
therefore,  may  be  a  rebuilding  of  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  foreign-policy  institutions  that  re¬ 
cent  presidents  have  done  so  much  to  tear 
down  through  poor  appointments  and  cam¬ 
paign  attacks  on  federal  bureaucrats.  If  there 
is  to  be  greater  coherence  in  any  administra¬ 
tion’s  foreign  policy,  the  representative  of  the 
administration  must  regularly  be  the  best-in- 
formed  person  in  the  room.  That  has  too 
rarely  been  the  case  since  the  arrival  of  the  jet 
airplane,  the  dial  telephone,  and  voluminous 
international  reporting. 

Tools  alone  do  not  make  a  foreign  policy. 
They  can  be  used  wisely  or  foolishly.  But 
without  tools  the  most  skillful  negotiator  may 
appear  inept.  Kissinger,  featured  as  Superman 
on  the  cover  of  a  national  magazine  because  of 
his  work  in  negotiating  the  disengagement 
agreements  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  would 
have  ended  up  a  professorial  Clark  Kent 
without  his  ability  to  draw  lavishly  from  the 
American  treasury.  Even  if  opponents  know 
that  the  use  of  force  is  problematical,  they  are 
more  likely  to  negotiate  fairly  with  the  United 
States  if  they  know  it  possesses  a  stout  defense. 
And  a  clever  voice  is  usually  better  than  a  loud 
voice. 

In  short,  a  better  foreign  policy  requires 
better  tools  and  a  deeper  understanding  of 
their  most  appropriate  use.  And  there  is  no 
better  time  to  acquire  both  than  now. 
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As  anyone  with  a  television  knows,  1985  is 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  defeat  in  and 
final  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  But  even 
more  significant,  this  year  marks  the,  20th 
anniversary  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson’s 
mygrTescalation  of  the  war.  His  decision  to 
escalate  will  be  studied  for  decades  because  it 
bears  importantly  on  the  relationship  between 
the  use  of  force  and  the  goals  of  American 
foreign  policy — a  subject  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  current  U.S.  debate  over  its  Central 
America  policy  and  other  foreign-policy  con¬ 
troversies.  Americans  can  improve  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  these  controversies  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  first  comprehensive  governmental 
study  of  the  potential  costs  and  benefits  of 
escalation.  Brief  accounts  of  the  study  have 
appeared  in  such  sources  as  the  Pentagon  Papers 
and  David  Halberstam’s  The  Best  and  the  Bright¬ 
est  (1972).  But  now  that  key  parts  of  the  study, 
entitled  Alternatives  for  Imposition  of  Measured 
Pressures  Against  North  Vietnam,  have  been 
released  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  a  fuller  account  can  be  provided. 

In  late  1963,  Walt  Rostow,  then  chairman  of 
the  State  Department’s  Policy  Planning  Coun¬ 
cil,  asked  me,  a  council  member,  to  organize 
an  exploratory  study  to  identify  the  questions 
•  that  would  need  to  be  answered  in  any  serious 
consideration  of  a  policy  of  escalation.  Ros¬ 
tow,  long  a  proponent  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam,  undoubtedly  recognized  that  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  South  Vietnam  was 
likely  soon  to  enhance  the  appeal  of  such  a 
policy.  The  assassination  of  South  Vietnamese 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  on  November  2 
had  been  followed  by  increased  political  insta- 
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bility.  The  assassination  soon  after  of  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Kennedy  raised  the  possibility,  at 
least,  of  a  majorcf^onsideratibn  of  U.S.  policy. 
After  his  first  visit  to  Vietnam  during  John¬ 
son’s  presidency,  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  concluded  in  Dec^ber 
1963,  in  a  confidential  memorandum  to  the 
president:  “The  situation  is  very  disturbing. 
Current  trends,  unless  reversed  in  the  next  2-3 
months,  will  lead  to  neutr^ization  at  best  and 
more  likely  to  a  Communist-controlled  state.” 

When  Rostow  asked  me  to  undertake  the 
preliminary  study,  he  knew  that  I  was  deeply 
skeptical  of  the  escalation  idea.  We  had  been 
arguing  about  the  subject  since  1961,  when  he 
was  deputy  special  assistant  to  the  president 
for  national  security  affairs  and  I  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC)  staff.  We  continued  the  argument  after 
we  both  went  to  the  Policy  Planning  Council. 

The  exploratory  study  was  done  wholly 
within  the  Policy  Planning  Council  by  a  small 
group  of  members  with  expertise  on  East 
Asia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  politico-military 
affairs.  We  produced  a  paper  of  about  80  pages 
that  raised,  in  a  systematic  way,  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  could  think  of.  Rostow  took  the  paper 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  late  1963  or 
early  1964  and  obtained  authority  to  launch  a 
major  interdepartmental  study  of  escalation, 
which  he  then  asked  me  to  direct.  I  was  very 
reluctant,  but  not  because,  as  Halberstam 
wrote  in  The  Best  and  the  Brightest,  I  doubted 
that  Rostow  would  let  me  “do  an  honest 
paper.”  Rather,  I  feared  that  once  we  had  set 
up  a  committee  to  prepare  a  study,  I  would 
lose  control  of  the  product  and  then  might  be 
identified  with  a  report  with  which  I  strongly 
disagreed.  Rostow  dealt  with  that  concern  by 
obtaining  Rusk’s  word  that  I  could  submit  my 
own  views  directly  to  all  those  who  received 
the  study  if  I  found  myself  in  disagreement 
with  its  conclusions.  My  fears  turned  out  to  be 
unfounded,  for  three  reasons:  The  committee 
that  prepared  the  study  included  many  skep¬ 
tics;  there  was  no  time  for  formal  clearance  of 
our  study  in  the  departments  represented  on 
the  committee  and  therefore  it  reflected,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  the  views  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers;  and,  partly  because  of  time  pressures,  I 
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managed  to  retain  substantial  personal  control 
over  the  drafting  of  some  key  elements. 

Represented  among  the  committee’s  dozen 
or  so  members  were  several  State  Department 
offices,  the  Pentagon’s  Office  of  International 
Security  Affairs,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS), 
the  analytic  and  covert  action  arms  of  the  CIA, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Soon  this 
independent  committee  was  designated  a  plan¬ 
ning  committee  of  the  new  Vietnam  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee  headed  by  William  Sulli¬ 
van.  In  an  unusual  move,  Vietnamese  affairs 
had  just  been  taken  out  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs — now 
called  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs — and 
placed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  with 
Sullivan  serving  as  a  kind  of  super-desk-officer 
running  this  interdepartmental  task  force. 
The  planning  exercise  began  without  any 
precise  deadline,  but  we  were  soon  asked  to 
complete  a  report  in  time  for  the  next  of 
McNamara’s  periodic  visits  to  Vietnam, 
scheduled  for  early  March  1964.  This  request 
put  us  under  great  pressure;  we  worked  days, 
nights,  and  weekends  and  handed  in  our  work 
on  March  1. 

Developing  Scenarios 

The  various  agencies  and  offices  on  the 
planning  committee  were  assigned  to  study 
the  topics  identified  by  the  earlier,  exploratory 
study.  Twenty-six  papers  were  eventually 
produced.  These  studies  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  U.S.  policymakers  might 
choose  one  of  three  possible  types  of  military 
pressure  against  North  Vietnam:  covert  pres¬ 
sures  directed  against  North  Vietnam  that 
would  not  involve  U.S.  personnel  operating  in 
or  over  North  Vietnam  (and  that  in  fact  had 
been  launched  scant  weeks  earlier);  overt  U.S. 
military  action  elsewhere  in  the  area — for 
example.  South  Vietnam  and  Laos — but  not 
against  North  Vietnam;  and  overt  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  action  directly  against  North  Vietnam  — 
mainly,  but  not  wholly,  air  attacks. 

The  26  studies  included  joint,  informal 
intelligence  estimates,  prepared  by  the  CIA 
and  the  State  Department’s  Bureau  of  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Research,  that  dealt  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
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component  in  the  war  in  the  South,  with 
North  Vietnam’s  ability  to  stop  that  v/ar  if  it 
so  wished,  and  with  the  probable  conse¬ 
quences  of  U.S.  action  against  North  Viet¬ 
nam.  Another  study  discussed  defining  realis¬ 
tic  U.S.  objectives  and  measuring  Communist 
compliance  with  U.S.  demands  given  the 
inherent  complexities  and  uncertainties  of 
information  during  a  guerrilla  war.  We  also 
examined  the  relationship  of  prospective  U.S. 
military  actions  to  various  political  goals. 

Another  study  focused  on  defining  the 
upper  limits  of  U.S.  action — the  question  of 
how  far  the  United  States  might  be  prepared 
to  go  up  the  ladder  of  escalation.  Still  another 
examined  the  related  problem  of  providing  the 
United  States  with  a  jway  out  if  escalation 
failed.  The  committee  also  conducted  a  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  of  what  subsequently 
became  a  matter  of  great  controversy — the 
sequence  and  timing  of  military  actions. 
Should  an  escalation  be  effected  in  a  gradual, 
measured  way  or  more  rapidly?  (The  JCS 
provided  the  committee  with  a  list  of  potential 
military  actions.) 

A  paper  was  also  prepared  on  negotiations. 

It  predicted — incorrectly — that  North  Viet¬ 
nam  would  seek  to  tie  up  the  United  States  in  | 
an  international  conference  as  a  way  of  put-jj 
ting  pressure  on  Washington  to  de-escalate.  ! 
Negotiations  therefore  were  seen,  in  the  con- ! 
text  of  the  assumed  U.S.  strategy,  more  as  a 
problem  than  as  an  opportunity.  This  incor-  ' 
rect  judgment  reflected  a  persistent  fear  in  the  j 
early  1960s  that  the  Communists  would  force  ; 
the  United  States  into  negotiations  over  li 
Southeast  Asia  against  U.S.  desires  and  inter-  ' 
ests. 

Other  studies  analyzed  the  problems  of 
justifying  escalation  legally  and  politically  and 
identified  the  diplomatic  actions  that  might  be 
required  to  support  military  activities.  The 
committee  considered  what  improvements 
might  be  sought  in  the  international  control 
arrangements  for  Indochina  established  by  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  And  another  study 
examined  some  of  the  problems  of  managing 
and  controlling  the  complex  mixture  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  actions  that  escalation  would 
entail. 
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When  these  studies  had  been  completed,  the 
planning  committee  was  split  temporarily  into 
three  subcommittees,  each  of  which  was  in¬ 
structed  to  develop  a  scenario  for  one  of  the 
three  escalatory  options  identified  earlier. 
Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  two  recent 
studies,  this  exercise  was  designed  not  to 
recommend  a  plan  of  action  but  to  examine  in 
an  integrated  way  the  problems  and  require¬ 
ments  of  each  of  the  options.' 

As  the  final  report’s  introduction  explained, 
the  basic  concept  examined  in  these  scenarios 
j  was  one  of  “trying  to  bring  the  North  Viet- 
^nam  leadership  to  stop  or  at  least  ^edu^its 
support  and  direction  of  Viet  Cong  insurgen¬ 
cy  by  convincing  those  leaders  that  conse¬ 
quences  even  more  undesirable  would  result  if 
they  did  not.”  The  purpose  of  escalation  was 
less  to  destroy  North  Vietnam’s  military  assets 
than  to  discourage  their  use.  This  goal  would 
be  sought  by  exploiting  Communist  fears  that 
a  highly  dangerous  military  escalation  Could 
occur,  that  North  Vietnam’s  “rudimemary 
but  cherished”  industrial  base  might  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  that  increasing  Chinese  involve¬ 
ment  could  cost  Hanoi  control  of  its  own 
society.  As  the  study’s  conclusions  made  clear, 
the  committee  had  little  actual  confidence  that 
such  considerations  would  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effects.  Rather,  the  possibility  that  North 
Vietnamese  behavior  might  be  influenced  by 
such  considerations  was  presented  simply  as 
the  hypothesis  to  be  examined. 

The  studies  also  hypothesized  that  escalato¬ 
ry  actions  could  achieve  certain  psychological 
effects.  They  could  show  “a  powerful  U.S., 
active  in  the  defense  of  freedom  but  restrain- 
i  ing  its  great  power.”  They  could  suggest  to 
the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  “that  the  export  of 
insurgency  across  frontiers  may  not  pay” 
(emphasis  added).  And  they  could  demonstrate 

'Guenter  Lewy,  America  in  Vietnam  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1978),  30;  and  William  C. 
Gibbons,  The  U.S.  Government  and  the  Vietnam 
War:  Executive  and  Legislative  Roles  and  Rela¬ 
tionships,  pt.2,  1961-1964,  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1984),  235—236.  The  committee  was 
not  given,  and  did  not  assume,  responsibility  for 
recommending  policy. 
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to  the  South  Vietnamese  enough  U.S.  determi¬ 
nation  to  inspire  a  successful  indigenous  coun¬ 
terinsurgency. 

The  committee  concluded  that  covert  action 
against  North  Vietnam  and  overt  action 
against  areas  other  than  North  Vietnam  de¬ 
rived  most  of  their  possible  leverage  from 
their  ability  to  foreshadow  and  threaten  the 
possibility  of  overt  U.S.  military  moves 
against  North  Vietnam.  They  were  therefore 
less  important  in  themselves  than  as  a  warn- 
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At  the  heart  of  the  study  was  what  we  called 
the  Key  Problems  paper,  of  which  I  prepared 
the  first  draft.  The  first  and  most  important 
question  discussed  about  escalation  in  any  of 
its  forms  was,  Would  it  work?  Would  the 
proposed  actions  lead  the  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Vietnam  (DRV)  to  cease  its  support  for 
the  Vietcong?  The  answer:  Probably  not.  The 
committee  speculated  that  there  was  a  “con¬ 
siderable  chance”  that  the  DRV  would  coun- 
terescalate  by  substantially  increasing  its  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos.  If  this  response,  and  the  internation¬ 
al  political  pressures  Hanoi  wquld^^eek  to 
generate,  failed  to  change  U.S.  action,  and  if 
the  DRV  came  to  feel  that  the  choice  was 
between  “total  destruction”  of  its  economic 
base  and  making  a  concession,  it  was  “,pfbbV 
ble  thit  spme  concessicm  would  bejiiade.”~¥he 
committee  predicted,  however,  that  any  such 
concessions  would  be  very  limited:  ^  /  - 


Probably  the  most  that  could  be  expected  in 
the  best  of  circumstances,  would  be  that  the 
DRV  would  ultimately  slacken  and  ostensi¬ 
bly,  cease  its  support  of  TKe  V[iet]C[ong], 
while  pressing  for  a  cease-fire  in  the  South, 
ordering  the  VC  to  regroup  and  lie  low,  and 
CQvertly  preparing  to  resume  the  insurrec- 
tion  as  soon  aUfhe  DRV  thought  it  could  get 
awaUwTfh'it.  We  can,  of  course,  have  no 
assurance  that  such  “best  of  circumstances” 
would  obtain,  even  if  considerable  damage 
has  been  done  the  DRV.  A  U.S.  policy  which 
involved  serious  threat  of  the  destruction  of 
the  regime  would,  moreover,  also  increase 
considerably  the  possibility  of  a  more  direct 
ChiCom  [Chinese  Communist]  or  Soviet 
military  involvement. 
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Moreover,  the  committee  concluded  that 
even  if  North  Vietnam  did  ease  up  in  the 
South,  an  allied  vjc^ory  on  the  ground  there 
and  in  Laos  would  be  possible  only  with  a 
'  much  bi^ge£  U.S.  effort  in  South  Vietnam'and) 
I  “considerable  political-military  improvement” 

.  by  Saigon  and  its  armed  forces.  Such  improve- 
t  ment  would  need  to  include  “an  effective 
y  program  to  convince  the  populace  that  the 
)  government  offer[ed]  the  best  hope  for  the 
\  future”  and  that  the  army  had  a  “new  determi- 
^nation  to  win.” 

Thus  the  study  suggested  that  bombing  and 
other  actions  against  North  Vietnam  did  not 
offer  the  United  States  a  way^round  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  grappling,  with 
declimng  success,  in  South  Vietnam.  At„best, 
these  acdons  offered  only  an  uncertain  hope  of 
a  'dSreather  ^during  which  Washington  and 
Saigon  might  be  able  to  get  a  grip  on  problems 
that  they  had  so  far  been  unable  to  solve.  The 
committee  also  suggested  that  the  United 
States  might  get  caught  up  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  or  the  Laotian 


governments  mij^t  crumye  in  the  midst  of 
escalation,  thereby  destroying  the  political 
base  for  the  U.S.  actions.  o- 

In  spring  and  late  summer  1964  this  set  of 
conclusions  about  Communist  reactions  was 
tested  in  two  politico-military  games  run  by 
the  Pentagon.  These  games,  called  Sigma  I  and 
Sigma  II,  were  played  by  two-level  country 
teams.  In  the  first  game,  working-level  teams 
included  many  members  of  our  committee. 
They  advised  policy-level  teams,  whose  mem¬ 
bership  consisted  of  senior  policymakers.  In 
this  game,  the  “North  _Vietnamese”  team, 
headed  by  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Earle 
Wheeler,  behaved^^  the  committee  had  pre¬ 
dicted.  “Hanoi”  did  not  knuckle  under  to 
American  pressures,  but  counterescalated  by 
pouring  more  troops  into  the  SouthTThe  game 
f  ende3~^^H  the  U.S.  team  continuing  to  bomb 
\  North  Vietnam  while  the  situation  in  South 
Wietnam  became  worse  than  ever. 

In  a  postgame  critique  involving  all  the 
players,  a  topj>Qlicymaker  questioned  wheth¬ 
er  the  North  Vietnamese  team  had  behaved  in 
a  realistic  way.  He  felt  that  we  simply  did  not 
know  enough  about  likely  DRV  behavior  to 
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make  such  predictions  and  urged  that  the 
intelligence  community  examine  this  subject 
further. 

Admittedly,  such  judgments  cannot  be  vali¬ 
dated  by  hard  evidence.  As  Allen  Whiting,  an 
Asia  scholar,  government  official,  and  partici¬ 
pant  in  our  planning  exercise  and  in  these 
games,  has  pointed  out,  such  intelligence  esti¬ 
mates  inevitably  are  based  upon  a  mixture  of 
evidence  from  past  behavior,  public  pro¬ 
nouncements,  insight,  and  intuition. ^  In  their 
contribution  to  our  planning  study,  in  the 
games,  and  in  more  formal  intelligence  esti¬ 
mates,  CIA  and  State  Department  analysts 
accurately  Joresaw  the  results  of  escalation. 
North  Vietnam  did  not  cave  in;  it  responded 
on  the  ground  in  the  South.  As  the  intelli¬ 
gence  analysts  understood,  the  stakes  were  just 
too  high,  the  costs  they  had  already  borne  too 
great,  and  their  essentially  rural  society  not 
[vulnerable  enough  to  air  attacks  for  additional 
U.S.  military  pressures  to  force  the  North 
[Vietnamese  to  give  up  their  long-standing  goal 
,'of  unifying  Vietnam.  Fear — of  a  dangerous 
i  escalatiorf,"of  losing  its  industrial  base,  or  of 
undue  reliance  on  China — the  intelligence 
estimators  and  our  committee  concluded, 
would  not  be  likely  to  change  si^n^cantly 
North  Vietnam’s  behavior. 

The  Key  Problems  paper  also  examined  the 
multifaceted  question  of  the  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment’s  “upper  limits.’’  The  committee  pointed 
out  that  whatever  chances  for  success  the 
strategy  had  depended  upon  a  willingness  to 
go  from  lesser  kinds  of  escalation — covert 
action  and  action  elsewhere  in  the  area — to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  It  would  not 
do,  the  committee  argued,  to  make  “  ‘pragmat- 
stage-by-stage  decisions” — to  hope  that 
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bluffing  would  succeed.  Yet  the  very  logic  of 
the  strategy  set  an  upper  limit  on  how  far  the 
bombing  campaign  could  be  carried.  If  the  . 
United  States  destroyed  most  of  the  targets  in 
North  Vietnam,  it  also  would  destroy  the; 
dry’s  incentive  to  comply  with  U.S.  demands.' 
The  Key  Problems  paper  recognized  that  it 
was  the  power  to  hurUrather  than  the  power 

^Allen  S.  Whiting,  ‘''The  Scholar  and  the  Policy-Mak-  / 
er,  ”  World  Politics  24  (Spring  1972),  supplement: 
232-233. 
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I  to  destroy  that  was  central  to  the  strategy; 

f destroying  all  major  targets  would  eliminate 
the  enemy’s  fear  of  the  U.S.  power  to  hurt. 

But  what  if  the  United  States  continued  to 
apply  pressure,  only  to  face  heightened  Com¬ 
munist  activity  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam — 
the  most  likely  possibility?  As  the  committee 
recognized,  by  initiating  escalation  the  United 
I  States  would  increase  the  American  commit¬ 
ment.  Yet  if  the  committee’s  judgments  were 
correct,  the  United  States  would  not  greatly 
enhance  its  prospects  for  making  good  that 
commitment.  The  committee  suggested  that 
Washington  then  would  have  to  consider  such 
options  as  U.S.  action  j)n  the  ground  against 
I  the  Communist^m  North  Vietnam; or  Laos  or 
some  action  against  China.  ;aj<a>'(S>  • 

In  the  last  analysis,  upper  limits  could  be 
defined  by  Communist  counterescalation. 
While  the  committee  doubted  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  would  respond  with  “radical”  coun¬ 
termoves,  such  as  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
ground  forces,  it  argued  that  the  United  States 
would  have  little  choice  but  to  respond  to  any 
such  moves  with  comparable  actions,  such  as 
air  attacks  on  China.  Communist  escalation 
could  confront  Washington  with  such  mo¬ 
mentous  questions  as  whether  to  send  in 
substantial  U.S.  ground  forces.  Yet  this  kind 
of  responsive  escalation,  once  initiated,  could 
be  difficult  to  stop.  If  America  increased  the 
risks  and  costs  that  it  assumed,  it  would  be 
(  tempt^;  as  in  J<.orea,  to  expand  its  objectives 
To  include  such  goals  as  reunification  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  But  expanded  goals  could  require  fur¬ 
ther  escalation.  'GS 

It  was  recognized  in  discussions  at  the  time, 
in  fact,  that  even  bombing  North  Vietnam 
would  call  for  at  least  a  rhetorical  expansion  of 
U.S.  objectives.  Up  to  then  the  United  States 
deliberately  had  identified  North  Vietnam  as 
the  source  of  the  aggression  against  South 
Vietnam.  The  committee  realized  that  escala¬ 
tion  and  the  consequent  increase  in  U.S.  costs 
and  commitments  would  force  the  United 
States  to  place  much  greater  stress  on  China’s 
role.  Washington  would  then  have  to  argue 
that  U.S.  goals  included  deterring  Chinese 
aggression  and  demonstrating  to  Beijing  that 
aggressive  support  of  wars  of  national  libera- 
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tion  did  not  pay.  A  bigger  war  would  require  a 
more  important  enemy  that  posed  a  broader 
threat  to  peace  in  the  area  and  in  the  world. 
After  escalation  the  United  States  did,  indeed, 
give  increased  emphasis  to  the  Chinese  threat. 

Closely  related  to  the  issue  of  upper  limits 
was  the  question  of  what  kind  of  exit  the 
United  States  could  and  should  seek  if  the 
bombing  failed  to  cow  North  Vietnam  and  if 
the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  move  up 
the  escalatory  ladder.  Having  increased  the 
stakes,  would  the  United  States  be  able  to 
revert  to  a  strategy  of  counterinsurgency? 
Could  the  United  States  seek  a  face-saving 
negotiated  withdrawal?  It  was  obvious  that 
neither  option  was  palatable.  And  it  was 
uncertain  that  either  would  be  feasible  after 
initiating  escalation. 

The  report  recognized  that  the  United 
States  would  have  serious  problems  both  in 
convincing  the  American  public  and  others 
that  escalation  was  justified  and  prudent  and 
in  providing  a  meaningful  standard  against 
which  Communist  responses  could  be  judged. 
The  committee  understood  that  “the  meas¬ 
urement  of  DRV  performance  in  a  manner 
that  is  internationally  and  domestically  con¬ 
vincing  will  be  exceedingly  difficult,  given  the 
character  of  DRV  activities.” 

Making  U.S.  objectives  specific  would  ac¬ 
centuate  the  problem  of  presenting  relevant 
evidence  of  objectionable  North  Vietnamese 
behavior  that  would  be  convincing  to  domes¬ 
tic  and  international  audiences.  But  defining 
the  U.S.  objective  simply  as  convincing  North 
Vietnam  to  “stop  the  war”  in  the  South  was 
likely  to  be  viewed  at  home  and  abroad  as 
unattainable  because  it  jeemed  to  ignone^the 
war’s  local,  indigenous  dimension.  A  similar 
problem,  the  study  suggested,  would  compli¬ 
cate  any  effort  to  justify  bombing  as  retalia¬ 
tion  for  specific  DRV  actions  because  it  would 
be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  any  particular 
incident  in  South  Vietnam  was  attributable  to 
the  DRV.  When  the  United  States  actually  did 
begin  bombing  North  Vietnam,  Washington 
defined  its  objectives  in  very  general  terms — 
getting  the  North  to  stop  wha|[n  >vas  doing  in 
the  South — with  the  attendant  lack  of  credi¬ 
bility  that  the  committee  had  anticipated. 
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The  problem  of  establishing  widely  sup¬ 
ported  U.S.  objectives  was  related  to  the  larger 
problem  of  justifying  the  bombing  to  the 
international  public.  The  report  was  frank  in 
recognizing  that  such  support  generally 
would  be  lacking.  It  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  was  less  one  of  demonstrating  to 
other  countries  that  the  DRV  was  intervening 
in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  than  of  convinc- 
^ing  them  that  U.S.  escalation  was  an  appropri¬ 
ate,  proportional  response  to  Hanoi’s  actions. 
'Thus  the  white  papers  issued  by  the  U.S. 
government  in  1961  to  justify  Kennedy’s  esca¬ 
lation  and  in  1965  to  justify  Johnson’s  escala¬ 
tion  were  intended  primarily  to  prove  that  the 
DRV  wa^  intervening  in  the  South.  But  the 
committee  was  saying  that  such  justifications 
did  not  address  the  most  important  doubts  of 
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the  skeptics,  doubts  that  many  members  of  the 
committee  m  all  likelihood' shared. 

The  committee  suggested  that  there  proba¬ 
bly  was  widespread,  international  tolerance 
for  such'^  intervention  because  so  many  coun¬ 
tries,  including  the  United  States,  wereCals^ 
interventionists.  Other  states,  therefore,  were 
unlikely  to  see  North  Vietnam’s  intervention 
as  particularly  ryjrehensible,  especially  since 
most  of  them  perceived  that  the  Vietcong 
were  supported  by  rnany^  South  Vietnamese. 
Indeed,  because  of  this  indigenous  South  Viet¬ 
namese  element  in  the  war,  U.S.  attacks  on  the 
DRV  were  likely  to  be  viewed  not  only  as 
ille^I;but  also  as  having  little  bearing  on 
South  Vietnam’s  real  problems. 

After  the  United  States  escalated  the  war  in 
Vietnam  in  early  1965,  negotiations  played  an 
ambiguous  role  in  the  American  strategy. 
Planning  for  escalation  in  fall  1964  clearly 
envisaged  negotiations  as  an  important  part  of 
the  strategy,  as  indicated,  for  example,  by 
Johnson’s  April  7,  1965,  speech  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  But  the  U.S.  position  on 
the  substance  of  negotiations  allowed  little 
room  for  maneuver  and  little  prospect  of  an 
agreement.  The  planning  committee  antici¬ 
pated  this  problem.  U.S.  objectives  made  it 
unlikely,  the  committee  concluded,  that  nego¬ 
tiations  could  accomplish  much.  It  was  “most 
unlikely’’  that  the  DRV  would  agree  to  a 
unilateral  cease-fire  that  would  permit  Wash- 
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ington  and  Saigon  to  continue  counterinsur- 
gency_in  the  South.  Yet  the  United  States, 
given  its  objectives,  could  not  agree  to  early  j 
witbjdrawal  of  most  of  its  forces,  participation 
by  the  Communists  in  the  governnjentf^j:-^ 
general,  cease-fire.  Hence,  the  report  said,  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  adopt  a 
negotiating  posture  of  in  effect  insisting  on  an 
unconditional  surrender  to  U.S.  demands. 

The  committee  realized  that  escalation 
could  create  serious  domestic  political  prob¬ 
lems.  Its  transmittal  memorandum  for  the 
report  stated:  “It  is  obvious  that  a  decision  on 
the  policy  alternatives  examined  in  this  report 
will  . . .  require  consideration  of  very  impor¬ 
tant  questions  of  the  probable  domestic  U.S. 
reaction  to  a  basically  new  departure  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy.”  Suggestions  by  some  commit¬ 
tee  members  that  the  report  deal  more  specifi¬ 
cally  with  this  question  were  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  appropriate  for  for¬ 
eign-  and  defense-policy  professionals  to  com¬ 
ment  on  domestic  political  matters.  As  post¬ 
war  presidents  and  secretaries  of  state,  includ¬ 
ing  Johnson  and  Rusk,  had  made  clear,  the 
professionals  were  to  offer  their  best  profes¬ 
sional  advice  but  the  president  would  make 
the  political  judgments. 

The  planning  committee’s  report  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  heads  of  all  the  major  national 
security  agencies  and  the  White  House  and 
was  taken  along  and  discussed  by  the  group 
that  accompanied  McNamara  on  his  March 
1964  trip  to  Vietnam.  In  his  report  upon  his 
return,  ^cNamara  recort^ended  againsT  an 
immediate  decision  to  escalate.  Johnson  and 
his  advisers  discussed  the  subject,  though  not 
our  report,  sometime  that  spring.  I  was  reas-f 
sured  by  a  thirdhand  account  of  the  discussion  | 
that  indicated  that  the  president  was  highlyj 
skeptical  of  the  escalation  idea.  yjj  ■ 

The  report  had  no  perceptible  influence  on 
policy,  but  it  did  have  some  indirect  influence 
on  the  policy  debate.  When  then  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  Ball  decided  in  spring 
1964  to  become  involved  in  the  developing 
argument  over  Vietnam  policy,  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  report,  which  is  said  to  have 
provided  him  with  his  basic  education  on  the 
issues  relating  to  escalation.  Subsequently, 
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when  preparing  his  dissenting  views,  he  ob¬ 
tained  important  staff  support  from  a  grqiip 
that  included  some  participants  in  our  study. 

And  his  major,  comprehensive  critique  of 
escalation  drew  upon  and  quoted  the  study. 

The  report  clearly  had  nq_  influence  on 
Rostow’s  thinking.  As  before,  he  continued  to 
make  the  case  for  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

But  in  general  he  seemed  to  be  content,  having 
launched  this  initial  planning  exercise,  to  stay 
out  of  any  direct,  intimate  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  policy  process,  which  was  increas¬ 
ingly  preoccupied  with  the  issue  of  escalation. 

His  memoirs.  The  Diffusion  of  Power  (1972), 
imply  that  Rostow  considered  his  views  to  be 
so  well  known  that  he  was  better  off  tactically 
if  he  avoided  too  direct  an  involvement  in  the 
debate. 

As  the  committee  itself  recognized,  the 
report  did  not  by  itself  provide  a  complete 
basis  for  a  policy  decision.  Although  it  pointed 
to  many  serious  problems  that  would  be 
involved  in  a  policy  of  bombing  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  it  did  not  survey  all  of  the  U.S.  policy 
alternatives  in  Vietnam,  nor  did  it  make  policy 
recommendations.  Moreover,  the  report  was 
produced  at  the  beginning  of  an  election  year, 
when  no  one  wanted  to  make  hard  choices  or 
launch  major  new  policy  initiatives.  When  the 
time  for  decision  arrived,  there  had  been  new 
developments — including  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident.  Inevitably,  a  new  committee  was 
created  and  a  new  report  written. 

Eerie  Parallels 

Although  our  study  was  not  free  of  flaws,  it 
did  correctly  anticipate  many  of  the  serious 
problems  involved  in  a  policy  of  escalation. 

The  American  failure  in  Vietnam  did  not 
stem  from  the  failure  of  policymakers  to  read 
\  such  studies.  They  were  exposed,  for  example, 
to  Ball’s  arguments  against  escalation.  The 
problem  was  that,  despite^  these  powerful 
arguments,  policymakers  felt  that  they  had  no 
D  P  alternative!"  They  were  not  prepared  to  accept 

i’  a  negotiated  solution  that,  it  was  widely 
recognized,  would  very  likely  lead  to  an  early 
Communist  takeover.  This  outcome  was  not  D?  I 
acceptable  partly  because  officials  feared  a 
N^cCarthy-like  reaction  at  home  and  partly 
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because  they  had  conyjnced  themselves  that 
Vietnam  ■was  important  to  the  United  States. 
I  The  dominoes  would  fall,  America’s  geopoliti- 
'  cal  position  would  be  threatened,  U.S.  credi- 
I  bility  would  seriously  suffer,  and  its  alliances 


would  be  endangered.  Caught  between  pessi¬ 
mistic  analyses  of  the  likely  effects  of  escala- 
.  tion  and  pessimistic  judgments  concerning  the 

costs  of  failure  of  existing  policies,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  his  top  advisers,  like  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  temporized.  They  escalated  the  war  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  produce  leverage  in  a 
negotiation  and  that  this  leverage  in  negotia- 
tion^^ight  produce  an  outcome  that  would 
transfer  the  struggle  from  the  military  to  the 
political  realm — which  would  in  turn  permit 
a  U.S.  withdrawal.  But  as  our  group  correctly 
anticipated,  the  .policymakers,  in  fact,  were 
unwilling  to  accept  those  changes  in  U.S. 
policy  that  would  produce  a  serious  negotia- 
tTbnTa^general  cease-fire,  early  withdrawal  of 
most  U.S.  forces,  and  Comipupist^amcipa- 
tion  in  the  government.  Only  after  conditions 
along  these  lines  were  accepted  by  the  Nixon" 
admijiistration  did  an  agreement  become  pos¬ 
sible. 

Moreover,  as  Washington  learned,  it  is 
inherently  difficult  to  combine  military  escala¬ 
tion  with  serious  negotiations.  Escalation 
raises  the  stakes  by  increasing  the  costs  to  the 
United  States  and  by  increasing  the  extent  to 
^hich  U.S.  credibility  FTseen  to  be'aTrisk.  It 
therefore  tends  to  increase  demands  or  at  least 
harden  bargaining  positions.  Similarly,  escala¬ 
tion  tends  to  strengthen  the  unity  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  opponents  and  stiffens  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  resist  compromise  for  fear  of  appearing 
to  cave  in  under  duress.  ^ 

As  many  have  warned,  it  can  be  misleading 
to  compare  Central  America  with  Vietnam. 
Yet  some  of  us  who  lived  with  the  Vietnam 
experience  have  been  struck  by  some  eerie 
parallels  in  U.S.  policy,  if  not  in  the  local 
circumstances.  For  example,  the  United  States 
has  opted  in  Central  America,  as  in  Vietnam, 
for  a  combination  of  military  pressure  and 
negotiation.  It  also  seems  increasingly  obvious 
that,  as  in  Vietnam,  this  combination  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  stalemate.  Again,  Washington  has 
been  making  demands  during  negotiations 
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that  strike  at  the  core  values  of  the  enemy 
regime.  In  neither  case  could  the  goal  sought 
be  achieved  directly  by  the  military  means 
employed,  and  in  both  cases  the  use  of  force — 
and,  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  a  trade  embar¬ 
go — tended  to  undermine  rather  than  en¬ 
hance  the  prospects  for  negotiations. 

The  United  States  has  not  exhausted  its 
escalatory  options  in  Central  America,  but 
neither  were  they  exhausted  in  Vietnam.  In 
both  cases  U.S.  actions  were  limited  by  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  unwillingness  to  bear  the  costs  and  risks 
of  a  greater  military  effort,  by  domestic  and 
international  political  constraints,  and  by  un¬ 
certainty  that  further  escalation  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  results.  In  both  cases  some 
have  argued  that  if  the  United  States  jetti¬ 
soned  such  restraints  it  could  win.  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz,  in  an  April  25,  1985, 
speech  comparing  Vietnam  and  Central 
America,  said  that  the  American  people  “are 
tired  of  setbacks,  especially  those  that  result 
from  restraints  we  impose  on  ourselves.”  In 
Vietnam  the  principal  self-imposed  constraint 
|was  the  decision  not  to  invade  North  Viet-  ^ 

Inam.  U.S.  intelligence  officials  judged  then 
and  afterward  that  such  action  probably 
would  have  brought  China  into  the  war.  Does  ^ 
anyone  think  that  the  United  States  would 
have  produced  a  more  decisive  outcome  or 
that  it  would  be  better  off  today  had  it  fought 
a  war  with  China  as  well  as  with  Vietnam?  It 
is  difficult  to  disagree  with  a  comment  by  the 
Vietnam-era  national  security  adviser 
McGeorge  Bundy  that  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  January  14,  1985,  issue:  “You 
can  argue  that  we  should  have  gone  in  to  win 
and  win  fast.  But  my  problemUs  fHat  I  don’t 
know  how  to  do  that,  even  now.” 

The  Vietnam  experience  has  made  it  much 
clearer  that  the  domestic  political  costs  of 
escalation  can  be  as  great  as  the  political  costs 
of  a  failure  to  secure  U."S.  objectives.  Prior  to  \ 
Vietnam  the  potential  domestic  costs  of  such 
failjur^  were  evident  enough  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  earlier  China  and  Korea  debates — 


which  was  seared  into  the  memories  of  John- 

-  ^  . 

bn  and  other  policymakers.  The  domestic 


political  costs  of  escalation  were  feared,  espe¬ 
cially  by  opponents  of  escalation,  but  they 
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necessarily  were  more  speculative.  And  ou|^ 
study  could  not  analyze  this  subject. 

This  inability  points  to  a  general  defect  in 
the  American  policymaking  system.  Unlike  a 
cabinet  system  of  government,  the  postwar 
American  system  has  almost  always  recruited 
its  principal  foreign  affairs  officials  from 
among  individuals  qualified  primarily  by  long 
experience  in  foreign  relations.  With  few 
exceptions,  these  officials  have  had  no  back¬ 
ground  or  experience  in  domestic  politics. 

In  addition,  the  mistaken  American  insis¬ 
tence  that  “politics  stops  at  the  water’s  edge” 
denies  the  very  legitimacy  of  weighing  domes¬ 
tic  political  factors  in  foreign-policy  decision 
making.  Therefore,  a  heavy  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  is  placed  upon  the  president  alone  to 
make  such  judgments.  He  typically  shares  it 
by  relying  upon  informal,  unofficial  sources  of 
advice — for  example,  personal  friends  or  po¬ 
litical  cronies.  But  such  sources  of  advice 
cannot  carry  out  the  careful,  comprehensive, 
systematic  canvassing  of  the  domestic  political 
implications  of  foreign-policy  options  that  the 
president  needs.  One  possible  remedy  would 
be  to  create  a  small  group  on  the  White  House 
staff  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  NSC  staff 
and  the  domestic-policy  staff.  This  group 
would  prepare  systematic  analyses  of  the 
domestic  political  implications  of  policy  pro¬ 
posals  forwarded  by  the  NSC  staff.  Staff 
members  should  be  politically  experienced, 
have  the  personal  confidence  of  the  president, 
and  rely  upon  the  foreign-policy  expertise  of 
the  NSC  staff.  This  new  staff  could  also  assist  a 
president’s  unofficial  advisers. 

The  escalation  study  was  in  some  respects  a 
model  of  foreign-policy  planning.  It  sought  to 
analyze  the  long-term  consequences  of  a  poli¬ 
cy  that  was  about  to  receive  serious  consider¬ 
ation.  The  committee  began  by  identifying  the 
basic  questions  that  needed  to  be  answered 
and  built  from  the  ground  up;  generalizations 
were  based  upon  detailed  expert  studies. 
Moreover,  those  who  prepared  the  overall 
study  were  Asia  generalists  who  tried  to  look 
beyond  the  sometimes  narrow  perspectives  of 
regional  specialists  to  raise  larger  policy  is¬ 
sues.  Yet  the  study  met  the  fate  of  most  policy¬ 
planning  exercises  in  foreign  affairs — general- 
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ly  it  was  ignored.  Washington  has  not  yet 
discoveredThow  policymakers  can  be  induced 
to  take  such  planning  exercises  seriously, 
especially  when  the  conclusions  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  their  preconceptions. 

Given  the  domestic  and  international  politi¬ 
cal' imperatives  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  as 
perceived  by  leading  policymakers,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  dissenting  views  could  have 
prevailed  under  any  circumstances.  Certainly 
!  Ball  did  his  eloquent  best.  But  dissenters  still 
;  could  have  been  more  effective.  Those  of  us  in 
i  the  career  bureaucracy  who  opposed  escala¬ 
tion  did  not  muster  our  forges-well.  An  almost 
chance  assignment  had  brought  a  number  of 
us  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  over 
escalation.  (Not  all  members  of  our  commit¬ 
tee,  however,  were  opposed  to  escalation,  and 
some  were  intelligence  analysts,  not  policy 
planners.)  As  Paul  Kattenburg  argues  in  his 
1980  study  The  Vietnam  Trauma  in  American 
Foreign  Policy,  1945-75  there  was  no  systematic 
communications  among  us  nor  any  concerted 
effort  to  change  the  government’s  thinking. 
Our  organizational  superiors  structured  the 
debate,  and  our  access  to  the  process  was 
irregular  and  ineffective. 

Shultz  has  recently  charged  that  American 
opponents  of  the  war  were  naive.  Shultz’s 
criteria  for  naivete  included  belief  that  Com¬ 
munist  rule  would  not  be  a  bad  thing;  that  the 
Communists  were  really  nationalists;  that  the 
Vietnam  conflict  was  a  civil  w^r  and  a  reyolu- 
tion  rather  than  interiiiational  aggression;  that 
a  Communist  victory  would  have  no  harmful 
international  consequences;  and  that  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  was  immoral.  Are  those  who  criti- 
^cized  U.S.  policy  during  the  1960s  from  within 
government  vulnerable  to  Shultz’s  criticisms? 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  escalation,  opponents 
of  escalation  generally  had  supported  U.S. 
Vietnam  policy.  We  had  no  illusions  about  the 
likely  consequences  within  Indochina  of  Com¬ 
munist  rule.  We  understood  that  North  Viet¬ 
namese  leader  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  colleagues 
were  l^th  nationalists  and  Communists;  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  the  combination  that  created 
America’s  greatest  problems.  We  believed  that 
the  war  was  both  a  revolutionary  civil  war  and 
an  international  war.  We  recognized  that  U.S. 
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withdrawal  from  Indochina  would  entail  some 
significant  international  political  costs, 
though  we  believed — as  national  intelligence 
estimates  of  the  time  suggested — that  those 
costs  were  often  overestimated.  That  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  Although  some  of  us  were 
troubled  by  the  moralism  with  which  U.S. 
policymakers  sometimes  clothed  U.S.  policy, 
we  were  troubled  relatively  little  _by  the 
morality  of  the  U.S.  position  until  1965>  ia.' '  - 

It  was  the  escalation  of  the  U.S.  military 
effort  thatCmised  th^  moral  issue  for  i^  It 
embarked  the  United  States  on  a  course  that, 
we  estimated,  had  almost  no  chance  of  success. 

Yet  it  would  inflict  horrendous  human  and 
social  sufferings  on  the  people  of  Indochina 
and  the  United  States.  There  was  a  terrible  /yc 
,  lack  of  proportionality  between  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  goals  America  sought  and  the 
means  used  to  reach  them.  This  gap  was 
widened  by  the  fact  that  U.S.  goals  could  not 
be  achieved  with  the  means  chosen.  Some  of 
us^  came,  to  have  other  moral  objections  to 
American  policy,  but  the  proportionality  issue 
was  the  starting  point  for  all  of  us. 

Critics  of  U.S.  policy  inside  the  government 
often  were  greatly  fru^rated  by  antiwar  argu¬ 
ments  made  by  outside  critics.  The  problem 
was  not  just  that  their  arguments  were  some¬ 
times  naive  but  also  that  they  so  often  seemed 
so  irrelevant.  Outside  critics,  for  example, 
frequently  harped  on  whether  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  violate  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords  on  Indochina.  We  were  much  more 
concerned  with  the  likely  consequences  of 
U.S.  policies.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  the 
senior  policymakers  who  were  most  naive 
about  Vietnam.  Although  they  were  generally 
more  sophisticated  than  they  sounded  in  pub¬ 
lic,  they  were  naive  in  believing  that  the  . 
Communists  might  be  bombed  into  being 
reasonable  at  the  n^otiating  table;  in  failing 
to  recognize  the  tenacity  of  Vietnam’s  Com¬ 
munist  nationalists;  and,  therefore,  in  failing 
to  perceive  the  limits  of  American  power.  ' 
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TWO  CHEERS  FOR 
MULTILATERALISM 


by  Robert  0.  Keohane  and 
Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr. 


Jn  a  unique  moment  of  history  after  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  found  itself  with  an 
unprecedented  power  to  create  rules  and 
organizations — international  regimes — that 
laid  down  a  global  framework  for  internation¬ 
al  relations  while  protecting  American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  security  interests.  Largely  because 
of  U.S.  enthusiasm,  such  international  regimes 
as  the  United  Nations,  the  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund  (IMF),  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  were  born.  Amid  this  burst  of  institu¬ 
tional  creativity,  publicists  spoke  of  entering 
“the  American  Century.” 

The  national  mood  has  shifted.  Internation¬ 
al  organizations  now  seem  to  some  like  the 
sorcerer’s  apprentice — out  of  control.  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  then  U.S.  permanent  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  United  Nations,  voiced  this  view  in 
the  January-February  1983  issue  of  Regulation 
magazine: 

U.N.  agencies  . . .  are  the  scene  of  a  struggle 
that  we  seem  doomed  to  lose.  Regulation  is 
the  instrument  for  the  redistribution  of 
what  is  called  the  world’s  wealth.  The 
international  bureaucracy  functions  as  the 
“new  class”  to  which  power  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  Global  socialism  is  the  expected  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  many,  the  desired 
result. 

The  United  States  has  been  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  in  the  United  Nations  and  has  respond¬ 
ed  in  kind.  It  has  withdrawn  from  the  U.N. 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  (UNESCO)  and  has  considered  quitting 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 
and  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel¬ 
opment.  “Global  unilateralists”  celebrate  the 
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U.S.  ability  to  pursue  policies  on  its  own, 
outside  of  international  organizations  and  un¬ 
hampered  by  demands  or  complaints  from 
abroad. 

For  the  Reagan  administration  in  1981,  the 
United  States  was  accepting  too  much  gov¬ 
ernmental  intervention  disguised  as  interna¬ 
tional  policy  coordination.  It  viewed  interest- 
and  exchange-rate  regulation  as  the  job  of  the 
market  and  the  IMF  as  a  self-aggrandizing 
international  bureaucracy.  Increasing  energy 
production  at  home  was  considered  more 
important  than  strengthening  the  Internation¬ 
al  Energy  Agency  (lEA)  and  its  procedures  for 
international  policy  coordination.  Halting  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  once  contended,  was  not  “anv 
oF7)ur  business.”  A7i  imperfect  draft  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty  could  be  safely  abandoned.  The 
administration’s  solution  was  not  a  more  vig- 
orous  effort  at  multilateral  cooperation,  but  a 
recovery  of  lost  military  strength  and  U.S. 
assertiveness. 

“Standing  up  for  America”  in  international 
institutions  is  popular  domestic  politics  and 
also,  in  some  situations,  correct  policy.  Sena¬ 
tor  Daniel  Moynihan  (D.-New  York)  rightly 
argued  when  he  was  U.S.  permanent  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  U.N.  a  decade  ago  that,  unless 
answered,  rhetoric  in  the  General  Assembly 
gradually  would  shape  the  agenda  of  world 
politics.  Withdrawal  may  be  the  only  way  to 
nudge  errant  organizations  like  UNESCO  on  to 
a  more  pragmatic  course.  Yet  the  United 
States  faces  a  problem:  Neither  toughness  nor 
unilateralism  alone  can  deal  effectively  with 
complex  problems  that  require  international 
cooperation,  often  in  the  form  of  international 
organization,  for  their  solution. 

Indeed,  more  interesting  than  the  Reagan 
administration’s  initial  resistance  to  interna¬ 
tional  policy  coordination  and  institution 
building  was  its  return  to  more  traditional 
policies  in  the  face  of  reality.  A  world  in 
which  Mexico  or  Brazil  might  default  on 
massive  debts  to  U.S.  banks  proved  too  risky 
to  America’s  financial  health.  Keeging—tbe 
world  safe  for  capitalism  turned  out  to  require 
the  intervention  of  an  important  international 
organization  called  the  IMF,  whose  resources 
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the  administration,  in  a  shift  of  policy,  tried  to 
persuade  Congress  to  increase.  Likewise,  in 
another  shift  of  policy,  the  administration,  as 
it  thought  through  the  implications  for  U.S. 
security  of  a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
moved  to  maintain  the  nonproliferation  re¬ 
gime  created  by  earlier  administrations.  When 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  raised  the  prospect  that  the 
Persian  Gulf  might  be  closed,  administration 
planners  looked  more  sympathetically  at  the 
emergency  coordination  role  of  the  lEA. 


If  many  regimes  did  not  already 
exist,  the  United  States  would  eer- 
tainly  want  to  invent  them,  as  it 
did. 


The  Reagan  administration’s  grudging  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  modest  internationalism  illus¬ 
trates  the  impossibility  of  any  return  to  unilat¬ 
eralism  as  the  guiding  principle  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Even  officials  who  expect  little 
from  international  institutions  discover  their 
value  in  achieving  American  purposes.  Self- 
interest  in  an  interdependent  worlxU  rather 
than  a  desire  to  improve  the  world  or  an 
ideology  of  collectivism,  accounts  for  this 
change  of  heart.  Unilateralism  may  lead  to 
occasional  foreign-policy  triumphs,  but  it  is  an 
inadequate  answer  to  a  host  of  problems  that 
cannot  be  addressed  except  through  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation. 

Unfortunately,  acceptance  of  this  point  does 
not  advance  U.S.  foreign  policy  very  far.  For 
the  key  issue  is  not  belated  reliance  on  the 
regimes  and  institutions  that  exist,  but  future 
improvement  of  those  regimes  and  institutions 
so  that  the  national  interests  of  participating 
states  will  be  better  served.  Acceptance  by  the 
Reagan  administration  of  the  value  of  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  remains  tainted  by  its  fears 
of  the  collectivistic  and  shared-wealth  doc- 
trmes  that  emanate  from  international  meet¬ 
ings.  These  fears  prevent  the  administration 
from  thinking  strategically  about  internation¬ 
al  regimes.  Strategic  thinking  means  focusing 
on  a  key  question  that  is  rarely  addressed  in 
current  policy  debates:  What  patterns  of  inter- 
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national  cooperation  should  the  United  States 
wish  to  establish  in  a  fragmented,  heterogene- 
^ous  world? 

Because  foreign  policy  by  nature  involves 
responding  flexibly  to  unexpected  and  contra¬ 
dictory  events,  it  benefits  little  from  detailed 
blueprints  for  action  in  the  distant  future.  Yet 
without  a  strategic  view,  tactics  cannot  be 
placed  in  perspective:  Flexible  responses  to 
contradictory  events  will  run  an  administra¬ 
tion  around  in  circles.  One  element  of  a  long¬ 
term  strategy  is  contingency  planning  so  that 
tactical  opportunities  can  be  seized.  Long- 
range  planning  that  bars  innovative  responses 
to  new  events  becomes  a  destructive  exercise, 
but  a  purely  tactical  approach  that  ignoresjjie 
impact  of  policy  choices  on  the  structure  and 
institutions  of  world  politics  may^^ste  signif¬ 
icant  opportunities  to  alter  the  framework 
within  which  the  United  States  can  cooperate 
with  other  countries. 

The  Need  for  Regimes 

Clear  thinking  about  the  roles  of  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  is  possible  only  if  Ameri¬ 
cans  accept  that  so  long  as  they  live  in  a  world 
of  sovereign  states,  international  governance 
will  not  look  much  like  domestic  governance. 
Even  viewed  over  a  40-year  period,  despite  the 
fears  of  conservatives,  U.N.  members  are  not 
advancing  slowly  toward  world  government. 
Nor  should  international  governance  be 
equated  with  the  various  institutions  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  which  some  see  only 
virtues  and  others  only  flaws.  The  U.N. 
system  is  only  part  of  the  complex  set  of  rules 
and  institutions  that  affects  how  states  manage 
their  interdependent  relationships.  Interna¬ 
tional  regimes — the  rules  and  procedures  that 
define  the  limits  of  acceptable  behavior  on 
various  issues — extend  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  United  Nations.  Regimes  often  include 
formal  organizations,  but  are  not  limited  to 
them.  Regimes  are  institutions  in  a  broader 
sense:  recognized  patterns  of  practice  that 
define  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Like  the  famous  character  from  Moliere’s 
comedy  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  who  did  not 
realize  that  he  spoke  prose,  the  public  is  often 
unaware  that  governments  exist  in  a  world  of 
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international  regimes.  Regimes  vary  greatly  in 
their  scope  and  membership.  They  deal  with 
subjects  ranging  from  debt  and  exchange  rates 
to  whaling  and  the  status  of  Antarctica;  from 
the  spread  of  trade  barriers  to  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons,  bom^are  open  to  all  states; 
others  are  regional.  Many  are  limited  to  coun¬ 
tries  similar  in  capabilities  or  interests.  Not 
one,  however,  can  impose  its  will  on  members, 
although  governments  wishing  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  some  regimes  must  accept  re¬ 
straints  on  their  domestic  or  international 
behavior.  In  short,  regimes  facilitate  the  coop¬ 
erative  pursuit  of  governments’  objectives. 
They  do  not  substitute  abstract,  common 
interests  for  national  interests. 

Small  states  often  welcome  international 
regimes  as  barriers  to  arbitrary  abuse  of  power 
by  the  strong.  But  regimes  can  be  equally 
valuable  to  great  powers,  such  as  the  United 
States,  that  want  to  create,  but  are  unable  to 
dictate,  the  terms  of  a  stable  world  environ¬ 
ment. 

In  recent  decades,  for  example,  regimes 
have  served  U.S.  interests  by  helping  to  inhib¬ 
it  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  limit  trade 
protectionism,  and  to  organize  the  resched¬ 
uling  of  loans  to  less-developed  countries 
(ldcs).  The  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (npt), 
opened  for  signature  in  1968,  and  the  U.N. 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA), 
created  in  1957,  are  not  the  only  reasons  that 
nuclear  weapons  have  spread  so  slowly— Jto 
less  than  one-third  the  number  of  countries 
I  predicted  by  President  John  Kennedy  in  1963. 
Yet  the  existence  of  an  international  regime 
discouraging  proliferation  has  greatly  aided 
American  policy  in  this  area  and  has  made  the 
world  a  safer  place.  During  the  last  decade, 
Igatt  has  not  kept  liberalism  in  trade  from 
weakening  under  the  pressures  of  economic 
distress  and  rapid  changes  in  comparative 
advantage.  But  reflections  on  what  happened 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s  suggest  that  without 
this  essentially  liberal  regime,  trade  protec¬ 
tionism  might  well  be  spiraling  out  of  control. 

;  And  the  fact  that  the  recent  debt  crisis  of  LDCs 
I  has  not  turned  into  a  world  financial  crash  is 
j  due  largely  to  elaborate  international,  transna- 
!  tional,  and  intranational  arrangements  permit- 
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ting  the  rescheduling  of  debts  and  providing 
incentives  for  banks  to  continue  to  make  loans 
to  LDCs. 

Not  all  regimes,  of  course,  contribute  so 
effectively  to  the  management  of  collective 
problems.  Some  regimes  enjoy  less  consensus 
than  others.  But  those  that  work  well  charac¬ 
teristically  perform  at  least  four  valuable  func¬ 
tions. 

First,  regimes  facilitate  burden  sharing. 
Often  governments  will  contribute  to  a  collec¬ 
tive  objective  only  if  others  do  the  same. 
Further,  other  states  find  it  harder  to  evade 
their  obligations  when  a  great  power  can 
point  to  clear  rules  and  procedures.  Regimes 
establish  standards  that  can  be  applied  to  all 
states,  large  or  small. 

Second,  regimes  provide  information  to 
governments.  Shared  information,  particular¬ 
ly  on  issues  that  easily  cross  national  bound¬ 
aries — such  as  controlling  the  spread  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases,  allocating  telecommunica¬ 
tions  frequencies,  and  limiting  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  oceans — is  essential  for 
effective  action.  Information  encourages  coop¬ 
eration  on  other  issues  by  governments  that 
might  otherwise  act  unilaterally.  And  where 
information  reveals  substantial  shared  inter¬ 
ests,  important  agreements  may  result.  Inter¬ 
national  regimes  make  government  policies 
appear  more  predictable,  and  therefore  more 
reliable.  Thus  the  lEA,  by  monitoring  interna¬ 
tional  oil  stocks  and  planning  for  emergencies, 
may  reduce  competitive  panic  buying  by  gov¬ 
ernments  and  firms.  Although  unsuccessful  in 
this  task  in  1979,  it  may  well  have  played  a 
positive  role  in  1980.'  Regimes  also  may 
provide  information  indirectly — for  example, 
by  giving  government  officials  access,  through 
negotiations  and  personal  contacts,  to  each 
other’s  policymaking  processes.  Policymakers 
involved  in  debt  negotiations,  then,  know  not 
only  each  other’s  policies,  but  also  each  other: 
Through  this  personal  contact,  they  can  antic¬ 
ipate  more  confidently  their  partners’  reac¬ 
tions  to  hypothetical  future  events. 

'For  a  detailed  account,  see  Robert  0.  Keohane,  After 
Hegemony:  Cooperation  and  Discord  in  the 
World  Political  Economy  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1984),  chap.  10,  217-242. 
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Third,  regimes  help  great  powers  keep 
multiple  and  varied  interests  from  getting  in 
each  other’s  diplomatic  ways.  As  interdepend¬ 
ence  ties  issues  together,  countries  become 
more  likely  to  trip  over  their  own  feet.  The 
United  States  discovered  more  than  50  years 
ago  that  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  one 
country  could  harm  trade  with  many  others;  it 
was  becoming  impossible  to  deal  effectively 
with  each  issue  except  in  a  framework  of  rules 
(institutionalized  in  unconditional  most-fa- 
vored-nation  treatment)  within  which  particu¬ 
lar  negotiations  could  be  carried  on.  Likewise, 
in  1945  the  United  States  unilaterally  pro¬ 
claimed  its  decision  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  fishing  and  offshore  oil  activities  near 
U.S.  coasts;  an  escalating  series  of  contradicto¬ 
ry  demands  by  other  countries  for  control  of  a 
wide  variety  of  ocean  resources  was  the  result. 
Well-designed  regimes  introduce  some  order 
into  such  situations  by  clustering  issues  under 
sets  of  rules. 

Finally,  international  regimes  introduce 
into  U.S.  foreign  policy  greater  discipline,  a 
quality  most  critics  believe  it  needs  in  greater 
measure.  Thus,  international  rules  help  rein¬ 
force  continuity  when  administrations 
change.  And  they  set  limits  on  constituency 
pressures  in  Congress.  For  example,  domestic 
vintners  recently  sought  to  exclude  European 
wines.  U.S.  wheat  farmers,  worried  about 
retaliation,  were  able  to  defeat  this  move  and 
buttressed  their  position  by  referring  to  the 
rules  of  GATT. 

In  short,  regimes  usually  are  in  America’s 
interest  because  the  United  States  is  the 
world’s  foremost  commercial  and  political 
power.  If  many  regimes  did  not  already  exist, 
the  United  States  would  certainly  want  to 
invent  them,  as  it  did. 

Unrealistic  Visions 

Seven  maxims  may  help  the  United  States 
develop  an  effective  strategic  approach  to 
international  regimes. 

Do  not  try  to  recapture  the  past.  Nostal¬ 
gia  for  a  simpler,  more  neatly  arranged  world 
leads  Americans  periodically  to  propose 
“grand  designs”  to  solve  foreign-policy  prob¬ 
lems.  But  postwar  visions  are  now  unrealistic. 
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The  U.N.  General  Assembly,  with  its  one 
state,  one  vote  rule,  is  not  sufficiently  amena¬ 
ble  to  American  influence  to  be  a  reliable 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  And  policymak¬ 
ers’  recent  dreams  of  a  “new  Bretton  Woods” 
meeting  or  of  a  large  conference  to  rewrite 
and  strengthen  the  NPT  might  make  matters 
worse.  Even  during  the  period  of  American 
dominance,  universalistic  approaches  were  of¬ 
ten  unsuccessful:  Myths  to  the  contrary,  nu¬ 
merous  doctoral  dissertations  have  established 
that  the  United  States  did  not  have  an  “auto¬ 
matic  majority”  in  the  General  Assembly, 
even  during  the  period  before  the  entry  of  so 
many  Third  World  states.  The  diffusion  of 
power  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years 
makes  large-conference  diplomacy  even  more 
unwieldy  than  before  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  disappoint.  The  number  of  contradic¬ 
tory  demands  often  destroys  all  possibility  of  a 
satisfactory  resolution,  as  the  troubled  out¬ 
come  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  after 
more  than  a  decade  of  effort,  demonstrates. 

In  today’s  world,  universal  international 
organizations  are  more  valuable  as  sounding 
boards  than  as  decision-making  bodies.  If  the 
United  States  listens  carefully,  but  not  naive¬ 
ly,  these  organizations  may  tell  it  something 
about  the  intensity  of,  and  shifts  in,  others’ 
views.  These  forums  do  influence  the  agenda 
of  world  politics.  They  may  legitimate  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  reached  elsewhere  (an  example 
would  be  some  of  the  arms  control  treaties 
negotiated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  subsequently  blessed  by  a  General 
Assembly  vote).  But  only  rarely  are  universal 
international  organizations  likely  to  provide 
the  world  with  instruments  for  collective 
action. 

Ask  whether  the  world  really  needs  it. 

Regimes  are  needed  only  when  uncoordinated 
behavior  by  governments  has  much  worse 
results  than  coordinated  action.  Issues  lacking 
serious  conflicts  of  interest  may  need  very 
little  institutional  structure.  Some  interna¬ 
tional  problems  are  more  like  the  question  of 
whether  to  drive  on  the  left  or  the  right  side  of 
the  road  than  like  the  issue  of  which  car  goes 
first  at  an  intersection.  Once  a  society  has 
decided  on  which  side  cars  will  drive,  practice 
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becomes  largely  self-enforcing.  No  one  but  a 
suicidal  maniac  has  an  interest  in  deviating 
from  the  agreement.  Many  international  re¬ 
gimes  are  similarly  self-enforcing — for  exam¬ 
ple,  arrangements  for  delivery  of  letters,  the 
location  of  shipping  lanes,  or  specification  of 
which  languages  will  be  used  in  international 
air  traffic  control.  No  one,  after  all,  has  an 
interest  in  sending  mail  to  the  wrong  place, 
inviting  collisions  by  using  the  wrong  ship¬ 
ping  lanes,  or  suddenly  switching  to  French 
while  landing  in  Chicago. 

The  more  significant  regimes,  however, 
concern  subject  areas  where  each  government 
would  prefer  that  everyone  cooperate  except 
itself.  For  instance,  when  a  country  default 
seems  likely,  the  common  interest  calls  for  a 
collective  effort  to  save  the  system.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  each  bank  to  cease 
lending  or  even  to  close  out  its  loans  to 
questionable  borrowers.  If  each  bank  acts  in 
this  way,  default  is  inevitable  and  the  system 
will  surely  collapse.  A  cooperative  regime 
governing  bank  lending  is  therefore  desirable 
to  the  banks  themselves.  Likewise,  interna¬ 
tional  arrangements  for  the  security  of  energy 
consumers  may,  as  mentioned  earlier,  reduce 
incentives  for  countries  to  bid  against  one 
another  for  oil  during  a  shortage.  Regimes  for 
debt  and  oil  resemble  the  stoplights  needed  at 
busy  intersections:  Without  rules,  pursuit  of 
self-interest  by  each  leads  to  disaster  for  all. 

To  incorporate  explicit  provisions  for  moni¬ 
toring  and  enforcing  rules,  regimes  that  are 
not  self-enforcing  usually  require  internation¬ 
al  organizations.  Such  organizations,  however, 
do  not  have  the  capability  themselves  to 
enforce  rules — this  must  be  done  by  gov¬ 
ernments —  but  rather  only  to  exercise  surveil¬ 
lance  to  identify  deviations  from  previous 
agreements  and  to  engage  in  planning  so  that 
governments  will  be  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  future  emergencies.  Often  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  international  organizations  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  small.  In  1980  the  IMF  had  a  staff  of  only 
1,530  persons  and  GATT  employed  only  255 
individuals. 2  Yet  the  IMF  and  GATT  arguably 

^United  Nations  Yearbook,  vol.  34,  1980  (New 
York,  1983),  1251-1344. 
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accomplish  more  than  certain  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  with  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  personnel,  such  as  the  Internation¬ 
al  Labor  Organization,  the  FAO,  and  UNESCO. 
And  they  compare  favorably  with  a  number  of 
national  bureaucracies  as  well. 


If  American  foreign  policy  is  to 
take  advantage  of  crises  rather 
than  merely  react  to  them,  there  is 
need  to  think  about  the  desirable 
evolution  of  institutions  before 
lightning  strikes. 


The  key  question  is  how  well  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  and  the  regime  of  which  it 
is  a  part  structure  incentives  for  governments. 
A  sophisticated  strategic  approach  to  interna¬ 
tional  regimes  does  not  assume  that  interna¬ 
tional  bureaucracies  must  be  large  or  direc¬ 
tive.  On  the  contrary,  sometimes  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  can  be  most  effective  by 
seeking  to  provide  incentives  for  governments 
to  rely  more  on  markets  than  on  national 
bureaucratic  management.  The  GATT  trade 
regime,  for  example,  expands  the  scope  of 
market  forces  by  restricting  unilateral  protec¬ 
tionism  by  governments.  The  IMF  stresses  the 
role  of  market  discipline  in  countries  that 
borrow  heavily  from  it;  in  the  1970s  it  shifted 
from  trying  to  help  manage  fixed  exchange 
rates  to  a  loosely  defined  role  in  a  market- 
oriented  system  of  flexible  rates.  International 
organizations  are  worthwhile  only  if  they  can 
facilitate  bargaining  among  member  states 
that  leads  to  mutually  beneficial  cooperation. 
They  are  not  desirable  for  their  own  sake. 

Build  on  shared  interests.  To  flourish, 
regimes  must  enhance  the  goals  of  gov¬ 
ernments.  On  many  issues,  governments  may 
regard  their  interests  as  so  divergent  that  no 
worldwide  agreement  can  possibly  be  reached. 
Under  these  conditions,  efforts  to  negotiate 
regimes  are  likely  to  lead  eventually  to  painful 
choices  between  poor  agreements  and  negotia¬ 
tion  failure.  Deliberations  on  a  new  interna¬ 
tional  economic  order  foundered  on  the  heter¬ 
ogeneity  of  interests  in  the  world — not  only 
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between  rich  countries  and  poor  countries, 
but  within  each  of  those  groupings. 

The  collapse  of  various  global  negotiations, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  the  era  of  new 
regimes  has  closed.  During  the  last  decade  a 
number  of  new  institutions  and  sets  of  rules 
affecting  relations  among  the  advanced  indus¬ 
trialized  countries  have  emerged.  Examples 
include  agreements  on  export  credits  negotiat¬ 
ed  during  the  late  1970s,  various  codes  agreed 
upon  during  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade  negoti¬ 
ations,  and  adaptations  in  the  nuclear  prolifer¬ 
ation  regime  in  the  mid-1970s  to  establish 
supplier  guidelines  for  safer  nuclear  com¬ 
merce. 

These  regimes  and  others,  such  as  the  lEA, 
have  two  key  features.  All  these  regimes  were 
designed  to  resolve  common  problems  in 
which  the  uncontrolled  pursuit  of  individual 
self-interest  by  some  governments  could  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  national  interest  of  all  the 
rest.  All  these  regimes  were  formed  not  on  a 
universal  basis,  but  selectively.  The  export- 
credit  and  nuclear-suppliers  “clubs,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  include  only  countries  that  are  major 
suppliers  of  credit  or  nuclear  material;  the  lEA 
deliberately  excluded  nonmembers  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

When  establishing  smaller  clubs,  those  par¬ 
ticipating  must  consider  their  effect  on  the 
larger  regime.  Nuclear  suppliers,  for  example, 
were  concerned  that  formation  of  their  group 
would  exacerbate  resentment  among  other 
adherents  to  the  nonproliferation  regime.  Yet 
sensitivity  to  issues  of  exclusion  can  help 
resolve  these  problems.  Once  they  had  agreed 
on  export  guidelines  in  1978,  members  of  the 
nuclear  suppliers  group  emphasized  quiet, 
bilateral  diplomacy  in  order  to  maintain  broad 
commitment  to  the  nonproliferation  regime. 

If  a  relatively  small  number  of  governments 
have  shared  interests  in  a  given  issue  greater 
than  their  differences,  it  can  make  sense  to 
limit  membership,  or  at  least  decision-making 
power,  to  those  countries.  Sometimes,  mean¬ 
ingful  agreements  can  be  reached  only  by 
excluding  naysayers.  Every  effort  should  be 
made,  however,  as  in  the  GATT  code,  to  allow 
for  the  eventual  universalization  of  the  re- 
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gimes.  Further,  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  long-term  interests  of  developing 
countries,  so  that  a  legitimate  desire  to  make 
progress  on  specific  issues  does  not  turn  into  a 
general  pattern  of  discriminating  against  the 
weak. 


Global  unilateralism  in  the  19808 
could  be  as  expensive  an  illusion 
as  isolationism  was  half  a  century 
ago. 


A  crazy  quilt  of  international  regimes  is 
likely  to  arise,  each  with  somewhat  different 
membership.  Better  some  roughness  around 
the  edges  of  international  regimes,  however, 
than  a  vacuum  at  the  center.  Poorly  coordinat¬ 
ed  coalitions,  working  effectively  on  various 
issues,  are  in  general  preferable  to  universalis- 
tic  negotiations  permanently  deadlocked  by  a 
diverse  membership. 

Use  regimes  to  insure  against  catastro¬ 
phe.  Insurance  regimes  are  less  satisfactory 
than  effective  regimes  that  control  events  and 
thereby  eliminate  adversity  rather  than  simply 
share  its  burdens.  It  is  better,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  prevent  floods  by  building 
dams  than  merely  to  insure  against  them. 
Likewise,  lEA  members  would  prefer  to  pre¬ 
vent  oil  embargoes  than  merely  to  share 
diminished  supplies  in  response  to  them.  Yet 
in  some  situations,  having  adequate  insurance 
may  deter  hostile  action  by  reducing  the 
potential  gains  from  “divide  and  conquer” 
strategies.  And  in  any  event,  regimes  that  are 
able  to  control  events  often  cannot  be  con¬ 
structed.  When  this  is  the  case,  insurance 
strategies  may  be  better  than  relying  on 
unilateral  action  or  merely  hoping  for  the 
best.  In  thinking  about  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  governments  are  often  well  advised  to 
“elevate  them  sights  a  little  lower,”  accom¬ 
plishing  what  they  can  rather  than  bemoaning 
their  inability  to  do  more. 

The  best  enforcement  is  self-enforce¬ 
ment.  Centralized  enforcement  of  rules  in 
international  regimes  through  hierarchical  ar¬ 
rangements  is  normally  out  of  the  question: 
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There  is  no  police  force  and  only  a  tiny 
international  bureaucracy.  If  states  are  to 
comply  with  regime  rules,  they  must  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  long-term  self-interest. 

Arranging  enforcement  is  not  so  difficult  as 
it  may  seem.  The  major  advanced  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  deal  with  each  other  on  a  large 
number  of  issues  over  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Each  government  could  “get  away  with” 
a  particular  violation.  But  viable  regimes  rely, 
in  one  form  or  another,  on  the  principle  of 
long-term  reciprocity.  No  one  trusts  habitual 
cheaters.  Over  time,  governments  develop 
reputations  for  compliance,  not  just  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  but  to  the  spirit  as  well.  These 
reputations  constitute  one  of  their  most  im¬ 
portant  assets.  As  the  economist  Charles  Kind- 
leberger  once  remarked,  “In  economics  by¬ 
gones  are  bygones,  but  in  politics  they  are 
working  capital.” 

Reciprocity  is  harder  to  institutionalize  in 
multilateral  settings  than  in  bilateral  settings. 
It  often  is  difficult  to  agree  on  “equivalent” 
contributions.  When  arguing  with  its  NATO 
allies  about  burden  sharing,  for  instance,  the 
United  States  concentrates  on  financial  ef¬ 
forts,  while  European  states  stress  contribu¬ 
tions  in  kind  through  expropriated  land  or 
national  service.  Moreover,  a  tradeoff  provid¬ 
ed  in  one  context  may  lead  to  demands  for 
compensation  from  other  countries  or  on 
other  issues.  Nevertheless,  the  practice  of 
reciprocity  does  provide  incentives  for  compli¬ 
ance,  and  in  a  well-functioning  regime,  stan¬ 
dards  exist  to  govern  reciprocity.  The  subsi¬ 
dies  code  devised  during  the  Tokyo  Round, 
for  example,  not  only  specifies  conditions 
under  which  countervailing  duties  can  be 
applied  in  response  to  subsidies,  but  also  sets 
limits  on  the  severity  of  such  duties. 

In  the  design  of  institutions,  enforcement 
should  rest  on  provisions  for  information 
sharing  and  reciprocity  rather  than  on  nomin¬ 
al  powers  of  coercion  through  centralized 
enforcement.  Despite  extensive  voting  rules, 
the  lEA  has  never  taken  a  formal  vote,  but  its 
members  share  information  about  oil-compa¬ 
ny  and  government  behavior.  The  IAEA  has 
helped  deter  misuse  of  nuclear  fuels  by  threat 
of  discovery  through  its  inspection  system 
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rather  than  by  assured  sanctions  in  the  event 
of  violation.  Other  contemporary  regimes — 
whether  for  surveillance  of  exchange  rates  by 
the  Group  of  Five,  for  maintaining  bank 
lending  to  debtor  countries,  or  for  export 
credits — also  depend  on  self-enforcement 
through  the  generation  and  dispersal  of  infor¬ 
mation,  rather  than  on  the  wielding  of  supra¬ 
national  powers. 

Failure  to  notice  this  point  can  lead  gov¬ 
ernments  to  downgrade  what  international 
regimes  can  do — provide  a  framework  for 
decentralized  enforcement  of  rules.  If  coun¬ 
tries  focus  instead  on  the  fact  that  regimes 
cannot  enforce  rules  through  supranational 
machinery,  the  international  community  may 
miss  opportunities  to  develop  new  institutions 
that,  by  generating  information  about  reputa¬ 
tions,  may  allow  practices  of  greater  reciproci¬ 
ty  to  evolve  in  world  politics. 

Look  for  the  right  moment.  In  the  life 
cycles  of  international  regimes,  erosion  takes 
place  gradually,  as  governments  and  transna¬ 
tional  actors  find  loopholes  in  the  rules.  De¬ 
fenders  of  regimes  spend  their  time  putting 
their  fingers  in  the  dike. 

Occasionally,  crises  threaten  to  burst  the 
dike  and  destroy  the  established  order.  The 
inadequacy  of  existing  regimes  becomes  evi¬ 
dent;  old  conceptions  of  reality  are  shattered 
and  entrenched  interests  and  coalitions  shaken 
or  torn  apart.  The  prospect  of  a  world  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  can  concentrate  a  banker’s  mind. 

In  periods  of  crisis,  opportunities  for  the 
construction  of  international  regimes  charac¬ 
teristically  arise.  “Creative  destruction,”  in 
the  economist  Joseph  Schumpeter’s  phrase, 
can  result  from  the  collapse  of  the  presupposi¬ 
tions  underlying  old  regimes  or  from  a  shat¬ 
tered  complacency  about  the  absence  of  re¬ 
gimes.  Thus  the  first  serious  discussions  of 
international  monetary  coordination,  which 
led  eventually  to  Bretton  Woods,  took  place  in 
the  ominous  depression  years  before  World 
War  II.  Economic  crises  in  the  1970s  and  1980s 
saw  not  only  the  collapse  or  erosion  of  old 
regimes,  but  also  the  founding  of  the  lEA  in 
1974,  after  the  oil  crisis,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  IMF  after  1982,  in  the  wake  of  threats  of 
default  by  Third  World  countries. 
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The  period  from  1929  to  1933,  however, 
demonstrates  that  creative  responses  to  crises 
are  not  automatic.  During  crises,  policymak¬ 
ers  may  not  look  for  innovative  solutions  but 
may  try  to  muddle  through  from  week  to 
week.  Caught  unprepared,  they  may  have  no 
time  to  draw  up  well-conceived  plans  for 
institutional  change.  Yet  if  policymakers  have 
thought  through  the  fundamental  issues  in 
advance,  they  may  be  able  to  use  the  opportu¬ 
nities  created  by  crises  to  devise  immediate 
solutions  that  support  long-term  strategy. 

In  other  words,  if  American  foreign  policy 
is  to  take  advantage  of  crises  rather  than 
merely  react  to  them,  there  is  need  to  think 
about  the  desirable  evolution  of  institutions 
before  lightning  strikes.  No  grand  design  for  a 
broad  array  of  new  rules  and  institutions  is 
necessary.  Grand  designs  stir  up  objections 
from  many  interests,  domestic  as  well  as 
international.  Nevertheless,  thinking  ahead 
can  be  used  to  turn  particular  crises,  even 
those  limited  to  particular  problems,  into 
openings  for  constructive  change.  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  create  comprehensive  regimes 
with  an  enormous  impact,  but  partial  regimes 
may  emerge  with  constructive  effect  in  partic¬ 
ular  areas. 

For  at  least  the  last  25  years  the  U.S. 
government  has  not  been  known  for  effective 
long-range  planning.  American  policymakers 
can  do  better  than  they  have  at  this  task.  But 
much  thinking  about  future  regimes  will  be 
done  outside  government;  at  the  same  time, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  outsiders’  work  will 
depend  on  the  receptivity  of  insiders.  Like¬ 
wise,  executive-branch  planning  must  involve 
key  congressional  figures.  Such  links  not  only 
help  secure  legislative  support  for  foreign-pol¬ 
icy  initiatives,  but  also  help  bring  new  ideas 
into  the  policymaking  process. 

Use  regimes  to  foeus  U.S.  attention  on 
the  future.  In  the  eyes  of  its  critics,  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  policy  is  notoriously  unreliable. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about  strategies  for 
international  regimes  when  America  cannot 
seem  to  avoid  confusing  and  confounding  its 
allies  by  engaging  in  erratic,  often  ideological 
behavior? 

But  these  shortcomings  in  American  for- 
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eign  policy  reinforce  the  need  to  use  crises  in  a 
sophisticated  way  to  carry  out  constructive 
change.  During  these  crises  the  president’s 
leeway  for  getting  decisive  measures  through 
Congress  becomes  wider,  often  dramatically 
so.  The  United  States  has  always  had  diffi¬ 
culty  keeping  sight  of  its  own  long-term 
interests.  The  division  between  executive  and 
legislature  and  the  splits  within  branches  of 
government  make  it  particularly  hard  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  far-sighted  self-inter¬ 
est.  Attempting  to  lay  out  the  principles  of 
international  regimes  can  clarify  the  country’s 
long-term,  internationalist  interests.  Like  the 
Constitution,  international  regimes  can  re¬ 
mind  the  country  of  its  fundamental  purposes, 
for  they  can  legitimate  a  broad  conception  of 
the  national  interest  that  takes  into  account 
others’  values  and  policies. 

This  effort  at  long-range  planning  also 
helps  the  United  States  retain  its  alliance 
leadership.  Constraints  imposed  by  construc¬ 
tive  international  regimes  make  America  a 
more  reliable  partner  internationally  than  if  it 
followed  unilateralist  policies.  Credible  prom¬ 
ises  can  be  made  and  extracted  by  partners 
with  solid  reputations.  In  addition,  regimes 
often  provide  leaders  of  allied  countries  with 
opportunities  to  influence  the  domestic  de¬ 
bates  of  alliance  states  by  holding  each  to  the 
regime’s  standards.  This  strengthens  alliances 
by  giving  participating  governments  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  exercise  “voice,”  in  the  economist 
Albert  Hirschman’s  phrase,  rather  than  sim¬ 
ply  to  “exit.”  Since  America’s  allies  have  some 
influence  over  its  policies,  they  are  more 
willing  to  commit  themselves  to  alignments 
with  the  United  States.  The  impressive 
strength  and  durability  of  America’s  alliances 
can  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  commitment  to 
the  constructive  constraints  of  international 
regimes. 

Regime  Maintenance 

In  world  politics  today  actors  are  many,  and 
a  bewildering  array  of  issues  overlap.  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  power  has  reduced  America’s  ability  to 
establish  international  regimes  as  it  pleases. 
No  matter  now  high  the  defense  budget,  the 
United  States  cannot  recapture  the  preponder- 
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ant  position  it  held  in  the  1950s.  Further, 
maintaining  military  strength  is  only  part  of  a 
viable  foreign  policy.  As  the  pre-eminent 
political  and  commercial  power,  America  also 
has  a  strong  national  interest  in  building  and 
maintaining  international  regimes.  Yet  recent 
foreign-policy  debates  have  given  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  dimension  of  national  interest. 

Major  international  regimes  continue  to 
reflect  U.S.  interests,  by  and  large  because  of 
U.S.  influence  in  establishing  and  perpetuat¬ 
ing  them.  But  unless  the  United  States  takes 
the  lead  in  maintaining  them,  it  is  unlikely 
that  other  countries  will  have  the  interest  or 
ability  to  do  their  share.  As  Great  Britain 
found  in  the  1930s,  when  the  leading  trading 
country  closes  its  market,  the  protectionist 
scramble  is  on.  When  Washington  extended 
U.S.  jurisdiction  over  new  areas  of  the  seas,  as 
it  did  in  1945,  it  should  have  expected  others  to 
go  it  one  better — as  several  coastal  states  in 
Latin  America  did.  If  the  United  States  relaxes 
its  standards  for  nuclear  exports,  other  suppli¬ 
ers  will  relax  theirs,  probably  even  more. 
American  restraint  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
build  or  maintain  rules,  but  it  almost  certainly 
remains  necessary. 

This  U.S.  interest  in  regime  maintenance 
does  not  mean  the  United  States  need  remain 
passive  as  others  in  pursuit  of  narrow  national 
interests  chip  away  at  existing  rules  and 
arrangements.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  reciprocity  as  an  effective  way  to  maintain 
cooperation  in  world  politics.  And  sometimes 
reciprocity  will  entail  retaliation,  as  it  does 
increasingly  in  international  trade.  But  the 
ultimate  objective  of  retaliation  should  be  to 
reinforce  compliance  by  others  with  general 
rules,  rather  than  to  seek  exemptions  for 
oneself — exemptions  that  will  be  only  tempo¬ 
rary  and  that  will  contribute  to  the  decline  of 
international  order,  which  all  should  be  striv¬ 
ing  to  avoid.  Thus  the  United  States  should 
design  its  strategies  to  provide  realistic  incen¬ 
tives  to  others,  behaving  in  their  self-interests, 
to  support  international  regimes  that  the 
United  States  finds  valuable. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  existing  regimes, 
Washington  should  be  looking  for  chances  to 
construct  new  regimes  or  to  expand  old  ones 
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when  opportunities  arise.  Following  are  three 
areas  where  substantial  progress  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  future. 

United  Nations  Peace  Keeping.  Peace  keep¬ 
ing  is  an  old  subject,  to  which  few  scholars  or 
policymakers  have  paid  much  attention  re¬ 
cently.  Yet  in  the  aftermath  of  the  failure  of 
American  efforts  in  Lebanon,  the  imperfect 
practice  of  interposing  forces  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  U.N.  or  regional  organizations 
looks  ripe  for  reinspection.  Not  only  have 
Americans  been  chastened  by  the  Lebanese 
experience,  but  also  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  begun  to  rethink  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  peace  keeping  and  to  realize  that  both 
superpowers  might  be  better  off  if  devices 
could  be  found  to  limit  intervention  in  local  or 
regional  conflicts.  Any  efforts  at  effective 
peace  keeping,  however,  would  have  to  be 
limited  and  cautious.  They  must  be  based  on 
the  original  U.N.  Charter’s  conception  of 
peace  keeping  as  a  Security  Council  responsi¬ 
bility  to  be  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  all 
great  powers,  rather  than  on  the  view,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States  in  the  1950s  and 
early  1960s,  that  effective  peace  keeping  could 
be  undertaken  under  authority  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  could  be  directed  even 
toward  a  great  power  or  its  ally.  Limited  peace 
keeping  is  worth  reconsidering,  not  the  overly 
ambitious  efforts  reflected  in  Korea  and  the 
Congo. 

International  Debt.  The  regime  for  interna¬ 
tional  debt  has  shown  itself  to  be  remarkably 
flexible  during  the  last  3  years:  Massive  de¬ 
fault  has  been  avoided,  and  several  of  the 
major  debtors,  such  as  Mexico  and  Brazil,  have 
taken  impressive  and  painful  adjustment 
measures.  Yet  crisis  management,  however 
clever,  cannot  create  new  and  lasting  arrange¬ 
ments  that  will  avoid  both  eventual  collapse 
and  a  repetition  of  the  historical  debt  cycle, 
which  moves  from  moderate  lending  to  exces¬ 
sive  lending,  crisis,  and  collapse  (or  near-col¬ 
lapse).^  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
acting  now,  before  memories  of  the  crisis  fade, 

Tor  an  excellent  historical  discussion,  published  well 
before  the  recent  crisis,  see  Charles  P.  Kindleberger, 
Manias,  Panics,  and  Crashes  (New  York:  Basic 
Books,  1978). 
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to  construct  a  sustainable  set  of  arrangements 
that  will  ensure  both  a  steady  flow  of  re¬ 
sources  to  developing  countries  from  private 
and  public  sources  and  regular  payment  of 
debts  that  have  been  incurred. 

Exchange  Rates.  Disillusionment  with  the 
current  arrangements  for  floating  exchange 
rates  is  widespread.  Hopes  that  equilibrium 
rates  would  emerge  automatically,  yielding 
balanced  current  accounts,  have  been  dashed 
by  massive  capital  flows  that  have  led  to 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar.  The  response  has 
been  not  only  discontent  in  Europe,  led  by 
France,  but  also  increasing  pressure  for  pro¬ 
tectionism  in  the  United  States,  which  a 
recession  would  only  accentuate.  Little  can  be 
said  now  for  calling  a  grand  public  conference 
such  as  Bretton  Woods — which,  it  should  be 
recalled,  was  preceded  by  many  months  of 
intense  negotiations.  Yet  it  might  be  feasible 
to  devise  a  “deal”  linking  greater  exchange- 
rate  stability,  a  lower  value  of  the  dollar,  and 
the  institution  of  the  new  round  of  trade  talks 
desired  by  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  explore  this  possibility  than  to  engage 
in  discriminatory  action  against  France — and 
therefore  against  the  European  Community  in 
general — in  retaliation  for  its  refusal  at  the 
Bonn  summit  in  1978  to  set  a  date  for  new 
trade  negotiations.  The  moment  for  concerted 
action  on  the  exchange-rate  regime  may  be 
arriving;  thought  should  be  devoted  now  to 
what  the  character  of  such  a  regime  should  be 
and  to  how  concessions  by  the  United  States 
could  be  used  strategically  to  attain  U.S. 
objectives  in  other  areas,  such  as  trade. 

Dreams  of  a  slow,  even  unsteady  march 
toward  the  world  order  envisaged  by  the 
founders  of  the  U.N.  are  obsolete.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  simply  exchange  these 
dreams  for  the  alluring  promise  of  a  world 
without  the  frustrations  of  multilateral  coop¬ 
eration.  Economic  and  security  interdepend¬ 
ence  is  a  reality  that  cannot  be  wished  away. 
The  United  States  is  not  strong  enough  to  be 
able  safely  to  assume  that  other  countries  will 
acquiesce  in  its  unilateral  attempts  to  reshape 
the  world.  Global  unilateralism  in  the  1980s 
could  therefore  be  as  expensive  an  illusion  as 
isolationism  was  half  a  century  ago. 
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What  global  unilateralism  misses  is  the 
continuing  American  interest  in  international 
regimes.  In  addition  to  worrying  about  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  Soviet  intentions,  the  United 
States  needs  to  be  concerned  about  other 
dimensions  of  power  and  relations  with  the 
whole  international  system.  To  deal  effective¬ 
ly  with  issues  involving  international  re¬ 
gimes —  such  as  how  to  deal  with  UNESCO, 
what  to  do  about  nuclear  proliferation,  and 
whether  to  rescue  or  abandon  the  nondiscri- 
minatory  provisions  of  GATT — the  United 
States  needs  a  coherent  strategy  based  on  a 
realistic  understanding  of  the  conditions  for 
effective  multilateral  cooperation.  Such  a 
strategy  should  emphasize  reciprocity — 
which  means  being  tough  on  rule  violators  as 
well  as  being  willing  to  cooperate  with  those 
who  wish  to  cooperate.  The  United  States 
must  support  international  institutions  that 
facilitate  decentralized  enforcement  of  rules, 
without  naively  believing  that  enforcement 
will  be  automatic  or  easy.  The  United  States 
should  reflect,  in  advance  of  crises,  on  how 
international  institutions  can  help  achieve 
cooperation,  and  it  must  be  ready,  in  crises,  to 
put  forward  proposals  that  have  been  devised 
in  quieter  times. 

Such  a  combination  of  institutional  strategy 
and  tactical  flexibility  could  be  simultaneously 
visionary  and  realistic.  It  would  be  opportu¬ 
nistic  in  the  best  sense:  ready  to  seize  opportu¬ 
nities  provided  by  crises  to  make  regimes 
more  consistent  with  America’s  interests  and 
values.  It  is  a  viable  alternative  to  recurring 
fantasies  of  global  unilateralism. 
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by  Charles  A.  Cerami 

^^The  Government  has  got  to  get  its  act 
together — and  fast.”  So  a  leading  U.S.  policy¬ 
maker  recently  told  a  small  meeting  of  White 
House  and  State  Department  officials.  His 
statement  referred  to  the  need  for  a  broad 
international  program,  focusing  on  encourag¬ 
ing  Third  World  growth,  to  stimulate  the 
world  economy.  And  the  increasing  frequency 
of  such  statements  by  world  leaders  indicates 
that,  against  all  surface  signs,  a  massive  effort 
to  promote  global  growth  will  be  made  during 
the  rest  of  the  1980s.  This  campaign  will  face 
major  difficulties.  The  developed  countries 
will  need  to  grant  further  loans  and  aid  to 
countries  already  in  the  vise  of  appalling  debt. 
They  will  have  to  struggle  against  protection¬ 
ism.  And  leaders  who  up  to  now  have  shown 
no  more  than  timid  minimalism  will  have  to 
summon  up  exceptional  vision  and  creativity. 
Yet  the  Democrats  are  about  to  mount  a 
progrowth  campaign,  and  the  Republicans 
soon  will  feel  forced  to  respond  with  one  of 
their  own.  Both  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  dire  consequences  are  inevitable  barring  a 
switch  from  cautious,  close-to-the-vest  policies 
to  a  dynamic  program  for  restarting  the 
process  of  world  economic  growth  that  sput¬ 
tered  out  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Former  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban 
once  told  me,  “The  governments  of  the  world 
are  engaged  mostly  in  marking  time  so  vigor¬ 
ously  that  they  give  the  illusion  of  moving 
forward.”  This  is  not  always  a  bad  thing. 
Constant  or  excessive  change  is  not  necessarily 
constructive.  Steadiness  and  predictability  are 
underrated  factors  in  the  political  process.  But 
each  century  brings  a  few  moments  when  the 
need  to  act  galvanizes  governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals  alike.  Today,  it  is  about  to  become 
obvious  that  what  has  appeared  to  be  econom- 
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ic  prudence  in  fact  verges  on  a  rashness  that 
no  one  would  tolerate  in  private.  Imagine  a 
family  with  eight  children  trying  to  live  in  a 
tiny  house  on  a  single  fixed  income  and 
preparing  only  four  children  for  gainful  em¬ 
ployment.  This  kind  of  inertia  would  hardly 
be  called  prudence.  The  world  economy  finds 
itself  in  similar  straits. 

In  late  1982  the  Commerce,  State,  and 
Treasury  Departments  asked  me  to  study 
ways  of  stimulating  world  trade,  and  during 
the  preliminary  discussions  officials  frequent¬ 
ly  used  the  term  “trade  crisis.”  A  few  months 
of  research  and  talks  with  officials  of  many 
countries  quickly  showed  that  no  such  overall 
crisis  existed.  Among  advanced  countries, 
trade  had  continued  to  increase  even  during 
the  global  recession.  Most  countries,  in  fact, 
were  using  external  trade  as  a  safety  valve  for 
the  overproduction  and  underemployment 
caused  by  internal  slowdowns.  The  free-trade- 
versus-protectionist  frictions  this  has  caused 
theoretically  could  be  eliminated  if  strong 
leaders  turned  their  summit  promises  into 
firm  resolve.  Their  failure  to  do  so  only 
demonstrates  that  the  alleged  trade  crisis  is  far 
less  acute  than  the  domestic  political  consider¬ 
ations  that  are  holding  down  growth  rates. 

The  real  crisis  is  North-South  in  nature.  A 
series  of  mishaps  has  devastated  that  relation¬ 
ship,  turning  what  had  been  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  part  of  the  world’s  economy  into  an 
economic  basket  case  and  pinching  off  the 
only  genuine  source  of  major  new  markets  for 
Western  and  Japanese  products.  Building  mar¬ 
kets  in  developing  countries,  of  course,  has 
never  been  easy;  thriving  economies  do  not 
suddenly  appear  from  unprepared  bases.  But 
during  the  1970s,  the  Third  World  was  the 
most  dynamic  part  of  the  world  economy,  its 
percentage  growth  figures  outstripping  those 
of  the  advanced  countries. 

As  often  happens  during  the  first  phase  of  a 
crisis,  the  leading  countries’  reflex  actions 
were  badly  flawed.  Instead  of  trying  to  sustain 
the  growth  of  Third  World  countries  when 
energy  prices  began  to  absorb  most  of  their 
usable  funds,  the  leading  countries  allowed 
interest  rates  to  rise  to  historic  levels,  making 
the  Third  World’s  debt  costs  even  worse  than 
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its  energy  burden.  Far  from  encouraging 
continued  loyalty  to  the  supposedly  all-impor¬ 
tant  principle  of  free  trade,  the  developed 
countries,  particularly  through  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  effectively  or¬ 
dered  debtor  countries  to  become  vigorously 
protectionist  by  cutting  down  their  imports. 
And  instead  of  maintaining  its  leadership 
position  as  a  provider  of  capital  investment  to 
the  world’s  growth  areas,  the  United  States 
passively  allowed  its  dollar  to  soar  so  high  for 
so  long  that  it  began  to  suck  in  capital.  These 
unfortunate  side  effects  admittedly  were  hard 
to  avoid  in  the  heat  of  the  anti-inflation  battle. 
But  clearly  the  United  States  should  have  paid 
much  more  attention  to  the  new  ills  that  its 
policy  was  creating.  Washington  continued 
far  too  long  with  its  increasingly  counterpro¬ 
ductive  therapy. 

A  Way  out  of  the  Bind 

The  developed  countries’  policies  have 
greatly  exacerbated  a  problem  that  would 
otherwise  only  have  crept  up  on  them.  World¬ 
wide  unemployment  will  overwhelm  the 
wealthy  countries — including  the  United 
States — unless  almost  immediate  action  is 
taken. 

New  jobs  take  5  to  7  years  to  create  under 
ideal  circumstances,  and  in  even  less  time  the 
world’s  job  shortage  may  become  unendura¬ 
ble.  As  the  economist  Wassily  Leontief  has 
said,  no  one  can  assume  that  modern  technolo¬ 
gy  will  have  the  same  job-creating  effect  that 
past  advances  had.  Indeed,  net  job  loss  is  the 
likeliest  result.  Although  the  growth  rate  of 
new  job  seekers  worldwide  is  likely  to  de¬ 
crease  by  1990,  this  trend  will  not  even  begin 
to  offset  the  further  reduction  of  jobs  caused 
by  technology. 

The  Third  World  has  long  suffered  from 
great  underemployment  or  almost  total  lack  of 
employment  in  some  areas.  The  advent  of 
modern  medicine  and  the  consequent  mush¬ 
rooming  of  populations,  however,  began  to 
make  the  employment  problem  far  more  omi¬ 
nous  some  decades  ago.  The  “revolution  of 
rising  expectations”  created  by  the  transistor 
radio,  which  revealed  the  kinds  of  lives  en¬ 
joyed  by  others,  brought  on  a  restlessness 
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bound  to  become  either  a  demand  for  millions 
more  jobs  or  a  stampede  to  emigrate.  The 
current  economic  recipe  of  trying  to  contain 
these  problems  while  pouring  most  energy 
into  fighting  inflation  is  now  causing  steam  to 
build  up  to  levels  that  will  soon  explode. 

For  their  own  economies  developed  coun¬ 
tries  have  followed  a  course  that  is  bound  to 
dumfound  future  historians.  Just  as  a  huge 
“baby  boom”  crop  of  work  candidates  joined 
with  large  numbers  of  women  to  increase  the 
labor  supply,  union  leaders  stepped  up  their 
pressure  for  higher  wages  and  employers 
generally  gave  in.  The  obvious  result  was  a 
widespread  search  by  businesses  for  inexpen¬ 
sive  ways  to  replace  human  hands.  As  automa¬ 
tion  drove  unemployment  figures  even  higher, 
countries  began  to  look  for  ways  to  export 
their  unemployment  by  selling  more  abroad 
and  importing  less.  And  they  continued  to 
pretend  to  believe  that  everyone’s  bloated 
export  hopes  and  shrunken  import  realities 
could  somehow  be  reconciled.  Each  year  an¬ 
other  economic  summit  concludes  with 
phrases  that  no  country  has  any  intention  of 
heeding.  Despite  the  professed  optimism  of 
many  policymakers,  most  advanced  coun¬ 
tries — especially  those  of  Europe — have  been 
losing  net  numbers  of  jobs  or  seeing  a  rate  of 
gain  that  slips  further  and  further  below  the 
increase  in  number  of  job  seekers. 

Officials  and  their  expert  advisers  meet  and 
argue  whether  technology  is  good  or  bad,  as  at 
the  recent  International  Conference  on  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Employment  organized  in  Venice 
by  Italian  Prime  Minister  Bettino  Craxi.  “The 
Americans  talked  as  though  technology  would 
increase  employment,”  said  one  participant. 
“The  Europeans  talked  as  though  it  would 
lessen  employment.” 

Yet  while  both  sides  had  a  point,  both 
missed  the  main  issue.  Technology  does  not 
decide;  investors,  risk  takers,  and  entrepren¬ 
eurs  do.  In  the  absence  of  market  expansion, 
technology  alone  will  slash  employment.  This 
is  true  today  more  than  ever,  for  computer¬ 
operated  design  and  production  equipment 
can  replace  human  hands  even  more  efficient¬ 
ly  than  could  earlier  machines.  Even  technolo¬ 
gy  that  creates  whole  new  industries  can 
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generate  innumerable  new  jobs  only  if  new 
customers  are  being  created  at  a  similar  rate. 
That  happened  in  past  decades  and  centuries 
because  the  world’s  frontiers  were  expanding. 
It  cannot  happen  today  unless  the  world  again 
starts  expanding — geographically  and  by  or¬ 
ders  of  magnitude.  And  the  realization  is 
dawning  that  international  economic  growth 
is  the  only  way  out  of  the  current  bind.  This 
realization  is  growing  on  all  continents.  A 
leading  official  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  says:  “I  have  been  strictly  a  political 
diplomat  all  my  life.  Now  I  must  say  that 
economics — learning  to  grow  and  repay  our 
debt — seems  much  more  important  than  the 
Central  American  crisis.”  Several  of  Africa’s 
foremost  leftist  leaders  have  admitted  their 
disenchantment  with  socialism.  Pragmatical¬ 
ly,  they  want  to  realign  themselves  with  those 
who  can  help  their  countries  most. 


Worldwide  unemployment  will  ov¬ 
erwhelm  the  wealthy  countries — 
including  the  United  States — 
unless  almost  immediate  action  is 
taken. 


Moreover,  the  wealthy  countries  increasing¬ 
ly  see  how  such  assistance  works  in  their 
interests  as  well.  Belgian  Foreign  Minister 
Leo  Tindemans  told  me  of  small  and  carefully 
selected  new  enterprises  that  his  country  had 
helped  organize  in  Africa.  When  asked  wheth¬ 
er  these  had  also  benefited  Belgium,  he  an¬ 
swered:  “In  our  present  circumstances,  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  proposing  any  program  that 
does  not  also  help  our  economy.  Yes,  these 
ventures  have  led  to  35,000  new  jobs  in 
Belgium.” 

Kenya  provides  another  example  of  the 
multiple  gains  that  well-managed  programs 
can  achieve.  In  the  Machakos  district  in  south¬ 
ern  Kenya,  the  old  African  evils  of  drought 
and  soil  erosion  caused  by  the  careless  destruc¬ 
tion  of  trees  had  impoverished  a  region  of 
200,000  people.  Technical  aid  given  by  the 
European  Community  (EC)  at  very  low  cost 
showed  the  locals  how  to  build  small  dams  to 
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collect  water  and  how  to  plant  more  trees. 
Now  small  farmers  are  producing  not  only 
food  crops,  but  also  cotton  for  sale  outside 
Machakos.  And  they  are  earning  enough  to 
start  buying  West  European  products  again. 

Although  the  massive  credits  given  to  Third 
World  countries  in  the  past  often  have  been 
misused,  today  this  experience  is  most  usefully 
seen  as  a  harsh  lesson  to  donors  to  be  much 
more  careful  and  tough-minded  in  all  aspects 
of  managing  loans  and  overseeing  projects. 
The  growing  realization  that  private  banks 
were  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  engage 
in  types  of  financing  inappropriate  for  their 
role  should  greatly  improve  the  nature  and 
terms  of  new  credits.  The  oft-resented  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  IMF  to  dictate  the  internal  policies  of 
borrowing  countries  has  set  the  stage  for 
general  global  insistence  on  better  manage¬ 
ment  of  economies  that  want  outside  help. 

As  recently  as  1984,  many  would  have 
argued  for  maintaining  the  tight-money,  anti¬ 
inflation  course  for  several  more  years  in 
order  to  crush  inflation  psychology  complete¬ 
ly  and  put  the  world’s  business  on  a  firm 
footing.  But  by  early  1985,  many  foreign 
governments  and  U.S.  legislators  began  show¬ 
ing  keen  interest  in  a  comprehensive  growth 
program.  The  question  is  quickly  becoming 
one  of  detail:  How  and  when  do  we  start 
doing  these  things? 

This  is  a  propitious  moment — by  reason  of 
its  very  awkwardness.  The  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  faces  heavy  protectionist  pressures  in 
Congress,  many  developing  countries  are  op¬ 
posing  even  the  small  step  of  organizing  a  new 
round  of  multilateral  trade  talks,  and  many 
governments  feel  unable  to  make  trade  conces¬ 
sions  because  their  domestic  positions  are  so 
precarious.  But  at  just  such  a  moment,  a  bold 
innovation  can  have  a  powerful  effect.  Let  the 
advanced  countries  see  that  great  new  markets 
are  once  again  on  the  horizon  and  they  may  be 
jolted  out  of  preoccupation  with  the  problems 
that  individual  industries  have  encountered  in 
the  mid-1980s.  Let  Third  World  leaders  know 
that  major  private-sector  growth  is  possible 
and  they  may  face  up  to  the  otherwise  im¬ 
practical  task  of  curbing  public-sector  spend¬ 
ing.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico  have  all 
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made  substantial  beginnings  in  this  direction. 
My  talks  with  leaders  of  all  three  countries 
indicate  that  their  attack  on  excessive  outlays 
will  continue — even  though  realism  keeps 
their  promises  on  the  cautious  side.  But  the 
effort  can  be  kept  up  only  as  part  of  a  broader 
program  that  provides  a  vision  of  better  things 
to  come.  An  ambitious  long-range  plan  can 
help  immediately,  in  the  medium  term,  and 
far  beyond  the  1990s. 

A  high  administration  official  showed  the 
growing  understanding  when  he  told  me,  “If 
we  don’t  do  something  to  curb  the  kind  of 
unemployment  I  have  been  seeing  in  Europe, 
there  are  bound  to  be  serious  social  conse¬ 
quences.”  Then  he  added,  “Let  me  rephrase 
that  more  plainly:  There  are  going  to  be 
revolutions.” 

A  Program  for  Growth 

Several  possible  growth  plans  can  be  envi¬ 
sioned.  My  proposal  has  nine  main  points. 

First,  a  major  world  leader — and  no  one 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  the  U.S. 
president — should  challenge  the  United 
States  and  the  world  to  join  in  a  new  program 
for  growth.  This  head  of  state  should  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  every  such  enterprise  involves 
risks — especially  the  risk  of  inflation — but 
should  insist  that  this  risk  can  be  limited  or 
avoided  with  good  management.  Moreover, 
the  leader  should  state  plainly,  no  risk  is  as 
great  as  the  certain  disaster  that  inaction 
would  bring. 

Second,  major  new  credits  should  be  made 
available  to  selected  Third  World  countries. 
The  countries  would  be  chosen  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  potential  as  important  new 
markets  for  the  developed  world.  These  cred¬ 
its  would  be  entirely  unrelated  to  existing 
debt,  although  obviously  they  would  no  doubt 
eventually  make  easier  the  management  of  any 
such  debt.  National  leaders  would  have  to 
make  clear  that  this  effort  would  be  primarily 
a  self-help  program  that  would  benefit  all 
countries.  The  idealism  and  humanitarian 
feelings  of  the  rich  countries  for  the  poorest 
countries  need  not  be  kicked  aside,  but  they 
would  play  no  major  role  in  this  program.  The 
main  goal  is  jobs  in  the  developed  world.  The 
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chief  priority,  therefore,  is  growth  in  the 
entire  world — enlargement  of  the  pie,  so  that 
more  may  eat  better. 

Examples  of  countries  that  already  can  meet 
this  criterion  include: 

India.  Despite  its  political  problems,  In¬ 
dia’s  past  success  with  its  Green  Revolution, 
its  relative  freedom  from  external  debt,  and  its 
reservoir  of  skills  make  it  a  most  attractive 
candidate. 

Thailand.  This  country  has  quietly  pro¬ 
gressed  a  long  way  in  recent  years  and  is 
frequently  named  a  member  of  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  of  newly  industrializing  countries. 

Greece,  Spain,  and  Turkey.  Each  of 
these  Mediterranean  members  of  the  EC  com¬ 
bines  great  economic  potential  with  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  a  troublesome  competitor 
with  the  wealthy  countries.  The  latter  aspect 
will  dominate  in  the  absence  of  a  major  new 
initiative.  But  with  such  an  initiative  the 
chance  for  mutual  gain  greatly  outweighs  the 
risks. 

This  short  list  easily  could  be  tripled  by 
adding  Latin  American  countries  and  others. 
And  it  could  touch,  albeit  more  adventurous¬ 
ly,  on  special  situations  in  Eastern  Europe, 
such  as  Hungary,  which  some  IMF  officials 
believe  has  great  possibilities  for  new  and 
special  progress.  The  point  is  to  indicate  how 
many  countries  could  be  made  into  buyers  for 
American,  Japanese,  and  West  European  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Third,  to  make  credits  possible  under 
present,  debt-burdened  conditions,  gov¬ 
ernments  must  play  a  larger  role  than  private 
banks.  A  plan  for  mixed  credits,  combining 
private  and  public  funds,  should  be  examined, 
but  each  granting  country  could  determine 
the  mix  it  preferred. 

Eourth,  this  effort  will  require  a  clearing¬ 
house,  perhaps  operated  within  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  (OECD).  Its  responsibilities  would  in¬ 
clude: 

>  making  judgments  on  the  need  for  infra¬ 
structure  and  other  projects  that  would  best 
prepare  the  way  for  market  expansion; 

>  conducting  feasibility  studies,  at  least  to 
alert  large  investors  or  project  managers  to  the 
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possible  danger  that  several  countries  would 
rush  into  a  single  sector  and  create  new  excess 
capacity; 

>  providing  insurance  against  losses  of 
major  direct  investments;  and 

>  resolving  clashes  that  might  arise  from 
old  colonial  and  regional  relationships  and 
from  the  desire  of  other  advanced  countries  to 
invest  and  participate  in  those  areas. 

Overall  priority  should  be  given  to  any¬ 
thing  that  fosters  growth.  Belgium  may  in¬ 
deed  be  able  to  do  more  for  Zaire  by  itself.  But 
generally  it  is  preferable  to  add  the  benefit  of 
diversity  to  the  comfort  of  old  relationships. 
Algeria,  for  example,  has  been  trying  to  find 
other  countries  to  supply  imports  in  order  to 
avoid  a  French  monopoly.  No  advanced  coun¬ 
try  should  think  of  a  neighbor  as  its  private 
preserve  for  investment  or  trading.  Far  from 
being  a  threat,  any  foreign  activity  that  helps 
develop  a  neighbor  means  a  richer  market  and 
a  more  stable  population  at  one’s  own  borders. 
Although  a  petty  and  narrow  attitude  toward 
development  may  benefit  a  particular  private 
company,  entire  countries — and  therefore  nu¬ 
merous  companies  and  workers — always  will 
gain  from  the  broadest  possible  development. 

Fifth,  the  developed  countries  should  com¬ 
mit  themselves  more  seriously  than  before  to 
lowering  barriers  to  Third  World  imports  as 
much  as  possible.  The  recent  experience  of 
Bangladesh  shows  why.  This  is  one  of  the 
world’s  poorest  countries,  and  one  of  the 
hardest  pressed  to  find  ways  of  progressing. 
Recently,  it  got  a  totally  unexpected  break. 
Small  garment  factories  began  to  appear,  some 
involving  joint  ventures  with  Korean  entre¬ 
preneurs.  Yet  modest  as  this  development  was, 
it  quickly  generated  opposition  from  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  primari¬ 
ly  because  apparel  manufacturers  and  workers 
were  pressing  to  put  quotas  on  Bangladesh’s 
small  export  flow.  As  a  result,  the  country’s 
new  enthusiasm  for  business  initiatives  may 
be  extinguished.  Surely  no  sensible  economic 
policy  would  select  Bangladesh  as  a  target  of 
protectionism. 

Sixth,  new  ways  of  increasing  international 
direct  investment  are  needed,  including  tax 
incentives  for  profits  from  such  new  invest- 
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merit.  Such  investment,  however,  should  be 
regarded  only  as  a  helpful  stimulant.  Without 
the  first  five  points,  it  would  accomplish 
nothing.  As  the  Business  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  OECD  observed  in  a  January 
1981  report,  “If  an  operation  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  an  area  . . .  incentives  likely  cannot  tip 
the  scale.”  Nor  should  they,  for  that  would 
only  create  enterprises  that  would  depend  on 
continued  government  support. 

Seventh,  the  potential  recipient  countries 
should,  of  course,  be  entirely  free  to  decide 
whether  to  participate.  Those  who  do  join  will 
gain  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  grow.  In 
return,  they  must  promise  the  usual  forms  of 
hospitality,  including  safety  of  capital,  precise¬ 
ly  defined  rights  for  repatriation  of  profits, 
and  guarantees  of  “national  treatment,”  mean¬ 
ing  treatment  equal  to  that  which  local  coun¬ 
terparts  receive  in  like  situations  concerning 
taxes,  government  aid,  public  contracts,  access 
to  local  bank  credit,  and  internal  regulations. 
The  participating  countries  also  must  promise 
to  impose  carefully  stipulated  limits  to  any 
protection  of  infant  industries,  to  avoid  the 
protectionist  trap  into  which  too  many  newly 
industrializing  countries  fall. 

Eighth,  not  all  of  the  development  contem¬ 
plated  should  be  industrial.  Service  industries 
must  have  a  major  part.  New  airports,  pipe¬ 
lines,  dams,  and  bridges  will  create  many 
service  jobs.  Kenya’s  Masinga  Dam  shows  the 
varied  effects  that  a  larger  effort  can  have.  Its 
reservoir  promises  to  make  major  irrigation 
possible.  The  hydroelectric  power  it  will 
provide  can  have  both  industrial  and  residen¬ 
tial  uses — and  the  money  saved  from  reduced 
oil  imports  will  be  available  to  buy  products 
from  the  developed  world. 

Agriculture  should  become  a  much  bigger 
and  more  profitable  field  in  far  more  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  scientists  believe  that  biochemistry 
is  about  to  make  possible  large  increases  in 
farm  production  in  countries  that  can  now 
barely  feed  themselves.  The  United  States 
must  foresee  that  this  output  can  compete 
with  and  seriously  limit  some  of  its  important 
farm  exports.  The  desperate  need  of  Third 
World  countries  to  improve  their  own  agricul- 
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ture  and  economies,  however,  must  also  be 
considered. 

Ninth,  the  objection  that  this  growth  cam¬ 
paign  will  worsen  U.S.  budget  or  current- 
account  deficits  should  be  quickly  squashed. 
The  truth  is  the  reverse.  World  growth  is  the 
only  way  markedly  to  improve  either  deficit. 
The  offer  involves  not  a  giveaway,  but  a  line 
of  credit — on  appropriately  concessionary 
terms — to  business  partners  with  whom  de¬ 
veloped  countries  would  hope  to  have  many 
profitable  deals  far  into  the  future.  No  money 
would  be  disbursed  until  the  orders  for  new 
projects  would  start  to  be  filled;  the  reciprocal 
benefits  would  then  begin.  The  projects  will 
create  jobs,  pay  salaries,  and  generate  profits 
and  tax  revenues.  And  the  United  States  will 
have  started  on  the  long  road  to  growing  its 
way  out  of  debt — the  only  way  to  get  out, 
except  for  the  false  way  of  printing  money  and 
inflating  its  way  out. 

Although  many  lenders  will  be  involved, 
this  proposal  is  comparable  to  the  Marshall 
Plan  in  several  ways.  It  will  be  a  self-help 
program  for  both  the  lenders  and  the  recipi¬ 
ents.  It  will  show  that  economic  development 
is  a  positive-sum  game  in  which  all  can  gain 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  common  pool  of 
wealth,  skills,  and  effort.  And  the  successes  of 
Singapore,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan  disprove 
the  old  notion  that  rapid  economic  progress  in 
the  Third  World  is  impossible. 

The  proposal  also  parallels  the  Marshall 
Plan  in  its  voluntary  nature.  And  for  those 
who  demand  political  benefits,  a  growth  cam¬ 
paign  also  can  provide  a  barrier  against  Soviet 
expansionism.  The  rich  countries  have  foolish¬ 
ly  permitted  the  Soviets  to  pretend  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Most 
Third  World  leaders  now  see  the  West  as  the 
source  of  real  help.  And  there  is  no  other 
theater  of  competition  in  which  the  West’s 
superiority  is  so  overwhelming. 

The  growth  proposal  and  the  rationale 
behind  it  both  seem  at  variance  with  current 
events.  Protectionism  and  slowing  growth 
sound  more  consistent  with  statistical  trends. 
The  growth  proposal  also  conflicts  with  views 
held  inside  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank. 
Their  executive  directors  generally  feel  that 
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Reagan  administration  policies  are  anti-IMF, 
anti-World  Bank,  and  antidevelopment.  This 
indeed  has  generally  been  the  case  in  the  past  5 
years,  but  it  is  not  the  wave  of  the  future.  As 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Economic  Affairs  Robert  Hormats 
puts  it;  “Collective  management  will  be  re¬ 
quired  if  the  world  economy  is  to  function 
effectively  in  the  decades  ahead. . . .  The  Unit¬ 
ed  States  will  need  to  bring  others  along.” 

Support  for  a  change  to  a  more  constructive 
approach  to  the  world  economy  already  is 
being  expressed  within  government  circles  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  What  has  been 
politically  difficult  up  to  now  will  soon  be 
politically  inescapable.  The  hard  facts  have 
made  their  mark.  The  need  to  adjust  is  being 
recognized — not  by  all,  but  by  a  growing 
number  of  influential  officials. 

Can  trade  unions  and  publics  in  America 
and  Europe,  however,  be  persuaded  that  cur¬ 
rent  policy  is  not  the  answer  and  that  they 
have  more  to  gain  than  to  lose  from  support¬ 
ing  world  growth?  The  answer  has  to  be 
conjectural.  But  the  long  build-up  of  public 
awareness  that  budget  deficits  are  not  going  to 
improve,  that  public  debt  is  worsening,  and 
that  unemployment  is  intractable  has  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  plain  talking. 

Typically,  almost  all  public  officials  fear  the 
public.  They  hesitate  to  tell  the  truth  about 
what  needs  doing.  Thus  they  are  slow  to  find 
representatives  who  will  talk  straight  to  their 
constituents  and  explain  why  trade  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  serve  the  general  good. 
When  leaders  do  finally  risk  it,  they  will  find 
that  the  public  sensed  much  of  this  all  along 
and  wondered  why  governments  were  so  slow 
to  catch  on. 
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To  the  Editor: 

In  his  article  advocating  open  U.S.  support  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  South  African  government,  ''Date¬ 
line  South  Africa:  The  Opposition  Speaks,  ”  in 
FOREIGN  POLICY  58  (Spring  1985),  Stephen 
Weissman  makes  some  assertions  about  the  U.S. 
embassy  that  show  cavalier  disregard  for  both 
confidentiality  and  the  truth. 

His  account  of  a  purported  dinner  conversation  at 
the  embassy  residence,  replete  with  doctored  direct 
quotes,  constitutes  a  gross  abuse  of  the  official 
privilege  that  congressional  staff  members  enjoy 
when  they  receive  briefings  from  the  executive 
branch.  Trusting  Weissman  to  play  by  the  rules  is  a 
mistake  one  only  makes  once.  Nor  can  he  be  trusted 
to  tell  a  story  straight. 

Weissman  attributes  to  the  country  team  a 
primitive  "triangular  argument”  for  constructive 
engagement  that  he  finds  easy  to  knock  down,  but 
that  in  fact  has  little  relation  to  what  was  actually 
said.  Our  point  of  departure  was  certainly  not  the 
"mutual  U.S.  and  South  African  perception  of  the 
Soviet  threat”  that  Weissman  presents  as  the  myopic 
basis  of  administration  policy.  Rather  the  point  of 
departure  was  the  interest  of  this  administration — 
an  interest  it  shares  with  its  predecessor — in  making 
an  unstable  southern  African  situation  more  sta¬ 
ble — both  by  encouraging  peaceful  change  in  the  key 
regional  relationship  between  South  Africa  and  its 
neighbors  and,  within  South  Africa  itself,  by  encour- 
aging  movement  away  from  apartheid  and  toward  a 
system  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The 
pursuit  of  these  closely  intertwined  objectives,  we 
explained,  is  also  the  most  effective  way  of  counter¬ 
ing  Soviet  influence  in  the  region. 

Quite  logically,  there  followed  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  U.S.  leverage  and  how  best  to  apply  it  to 
these  ends.  Weissman  seemed  to  think  that  external 
pressure  was  the  only  way  to  force  change.  We 
cautioned  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  coercive 
leverage  to  tell  the  rulers  of  South  Africa  to  do  what 
they  perceive  to  be  incompatible  with  their  political 
survival  (quite  a  different  meaning  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  quote,  "Are  we  in  a  position  to  tell  these  people 
what  to  do?”).  The  major  impetus  for  change,  we 
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argued,  had  to  come  from  within  South  Africa  itself 
and  if  it  was  to  be  peaceful,  it  would  require  the 
acquiescence  of  South  African  whites  as  well  as 
blacks.  For  the  United  States  to  remain  relevant,  in 
both  the  regional  and  the  internal  context,  following 
this  advice  meant  maintaining  contact  and  influence 
with  those  ‘‘‘‘who  run  the  place.  ” 

Weissman  asked  for  our  assessment  of  how  long 
whites  would  stay  in  control.  We  replied  that 
forecasts  of  this  kind  are  hazardous,  as  one  could  see 
from  the  confident  forecasts  of  imminent  revolution 
that,  over  nearly  30  years,  had  invariably  been 
proved  wrong.  I  did,  however,  refer  to  a  then  just- 
published  article  by  the  eminent  Afrikaner  anti¬ 
apartheid  historian  Herman  Giliomee,  who  predict¬ 
ed  that  by  the  year  2000  ‘‘‘'whites  will  still  enjoy  the 
most  political  and  economic  power,  although  it  will 
be  a  steadily  diminishing  monopoly.  ”  This  is  the 
forecast  that  Weissman  attributes  to  me. 

Obviously,  we  did  not  change  Weissman  !f  mind. 
In  his  article  he  continues  to  argue  quite  seriously 
that  because  U.S.  sanctions  helped  topple  gov¬ 
ernments  in  Chile,  Uganda,  and  Zimbabwe,  the 
same  approach  would  work  in  South  Africa.  One 
must  have  blind  faith  in  the  overthrowing  of 
governments  as  a  cure  for  problems  not  to  see  the 
glaring  flaw  in  these  analogies. 

Herman  W.  Nickel 
American  Ambassador 
Pretoria,  South  Africa 

The  Author  Replies: 

It  appears  that  Ambassador  Herman  W.  Nickel 
has  misread  and  therefore  misunderstood  portions  of 
my  article.  As  other  readers  will  recall,  I  did  not 
advocate  “open  U.S.  support  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
South  African  government,  ”  but  ratber  support  for 
‘■‘popular  attempts  to  overthrow  the  totalitarian 
system  of  apartheid  and  [to  help]  make  the  transition 
as  nonviolent  as  possible.  "Presumably  Nickel  shares 
my  view  since  he  writes  of  U.S.  interest  in  “encour- 
aging  movement  away  from  apartheid  and  toward  a 
system  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  ” 

Nickel  inappropriately  invokes  “confidentiality  ” 
with  regard  to  an  unclassified  conversation  during 
which  he  elaborated  on  certain  well-known  themes  of 
the  administration 's  constructive  engagement  policy. 
Such  discussions  between  congressional  travelers  and 
embassy  officials  are  frequently  portrayed  in  pub- 
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lished  congressional  reports  and  help  contribute  to 
informed  debate  on  foreign  policy. 

Concerning  the  conversation  itself  my  observa¬ 
tions  were  based  on  my  own  lengthy  notes,  double- 
checked  with  those  of  other  congressional  staff 
members  who  were  present.  The  ambassador's  letter 
offers  a  few  additional  details  that  make  his  views 
appear  more  nuanced  than — but  not  substantially 
different  from — those  I  briefly  recounted.  But  the 
ambassador's  actual  presentation  was  not  so  subtle. 
For  example,  we  directly  asked  Nickel  how  long  he 
personally  thought  that  whites  could  maintain 
control  in  South  Africa.  His  response  was  to  state: 
“Giliomee  feels  that  whites  will  dictate  the  pace  of 
change  till  at  least  2000  and  the  [revolutionary] 
ANC  [African  National  Congress]  would  proba¬ 
bly  agree.  "  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  ambassador 
was  endorsing  Giliomee's  reported  view;  he  did 
not  simply  "'refer"  to  Giliomee's  article  as  he  now 
maintains.  Further,  Giliomee 's  actual  speculation 
about  the  year  2000 —  "Whites  will  still  enjoy  the 
most  political  and  economic  power,  although  it 
will  be  a  steadily  diminishing  monopoly  " — is  far 
more  restrained  than  Nickel's  rendering:  "Whites 
will  dictate  the  pace  of  change.  " 

The  ambassador's  conclusion,  that  I  "must  have 
blind  faith  in  the  overthrowing  of  governments  as  a 
cure  for  problems,  "  is  frankly  astonishing.  I  wrote 
that  the  United  States  should  employ  "a  wide  range 
of  diplomatic  and  economic  measures — holding  some 
incentives  in  reserve — that  impose  tangible  costs  on 
the  South  African  government.  Washington  must 
signal  Pretoria  that  it  cannot  count  on  U.S.  or  other 
outside  moral  and  material  aid  to  suppress  growing 
internal  resistance. "  Is  the  ambassador  suggesting 
that  putting  some  pressure  on  the  South  African 
government  and  refusing  to  prop  it  up  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  overthrowing  it? 

Considering  Nickel's  defensive  reaction  to  my 
modest  proposal  for  a  more  assertive  U.S.  policy  in 
South  Africa,  it  was  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  African 
Affairs,  Nancy  Kassebaum  (R. -Kansas),  has  called 
for  his  replacement,  saying,  "There  needs  to  be  a 
different  sort  of  pressure  at  this  time  "  against  the 
apartheid  regime. 

Stephen  Weissman 

Staff  Consultant 

House  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
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To  the  Editor: 

Hassan  Bin  TalaTs  article  ^''Return  to  Geneva" 
in  FOREIGN  POLICY  57  (Winter  1984-85)  re¬ 
flected,  in  a  moderate  tone,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Arab 
world's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict.  The  popular  Jordanian  call  for  peace 
through  Palestinian  self-determination  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  independent  Palestinian  state  is 
particularly  hypocritical  given  King  Hussein 's  fail¬ 
ure  to  establish  such  a  state  when  he  was  in  a 
position  to  do  so  and  given  most  Arab  states'  failure 
to  give  their  own  people  the  right  of  self-determina¬ 
tion  as  it  is  understood  in  Western  democracies. 

From  December  1948  until  June  1967  the  West 
Bank  was  under  Jordanian  administration,  the 
Gaza  Strip  was  under  Egyptian  administration,  the 
Golan  Heights  was  in  the  hands  of  Syria,  and  there 
was  no  peace.  Lack  of  Palestinian  self-determination 
was  far  from  the  Arab  states'  central  complaint 
against  Israel.  Their  main  problem  was  the  existence 
of  Israel  itself.  The  Palestinians  themselves  were 
more  preoccupied  with  disavowing  the  validity  of 
the  U.N.  Partition  Plan  (and  advancing  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Palestine  was  properly  part  of  Syria)  than 
with  finding  a  role  for  themselves  as  an  autonomous 
people.  Their  shift  is  essentially  a  post-oil-embargo 
phenomenon. 

True  self-determination  for  the  people  of  the 
various  authoritarian  monarchies  and  military 
dictatorships  of  the  Arab  world  seems  a  dimmer 
prospect  than  Palestinian  autonomy. 

Hypocrisy  is  also  evident  in  Bin  Talal's  demand 
that  the  wartime  annexation  of  the  Old  City  of 
Jerusalem  be  regarded  as  null  and  void.  I  assume  he 
means  only  the  most  recent  wartime  annexation. 
After  all,  wartime  annexation  is  how  Jordan  gained 
control  of  East  Jerusalem  in  1948.  The  Old  City  is 
the  site  of  the  most  important  and  most  sacred 
shrines  in  Judaism,  and  it  also  contains  structures  of 
historical  and  religious  importance  to  other  faiths. 
Since  regaining  control  of  the  Old  City  in  June 
1967,  the  Israelis  have  given  Christians  and  Mos¬ 
lems  free  access  to  their  shrines,  although  Israelis  and 
virtually  all  other  Jews  were  previously  denied  access 
to  the  centrally  important  Wailing  Wall  by  the 
Jordanians — who  also  demonstrated  their  respect  for 
other  religions  by  paving  over  an  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  and  using  its  tombstones  to  line  tbe  floors  of 
army  latrines. 

Israel  must  do  more  than  it  has  for  peace,  but  this 
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is  also  true  of  its  Arab  neighbors  and  of  the 
Palestinians.  Merely  enumerating  grievances 
against  Israel  does  not  produce  motion  toward  peace; 
taking  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  brutality 
and  injustices  of  the  last  four  decades  and  ceasing 
physical  violence  against  Israel  would.  The  Arabs 
have  little  inclination  to  do  so,  however,  and 
Western  Europe  and  Japan — still  dependent  on 
Arab  oil — disproportionately  blame  Israel,  while 
the  communist  world  and  non-Arab  Islamic  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  other  developing  countries,  exclusive¬ 
ly  blame  and  hypocritically  deride  Israel.  This  has 
been  a  galling  irritation  to  the  Israelis,  who  conse¬ 
quently  have  little  appetite  for  an  international 
forum  designed  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  peace. 
The  world  diplomatic  community  would  make  no 
less  a  mockery  out  of  such  a  conference  than  it  has 
made  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jim  Price 

Naval  Ocean  Research  and 
Development  Activity 
National  Space  Technology 
Station  Laboratory,  Mississippi 

The  Author  Replies: 

Having  been  a  direct  participant  in  the  world 
crisis  of  which  we  speak  and  having  studied  closely 
the  issue  of  self-determination,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  find  Jim  Price's  arguments,  leaving  aside  their 
acidic  presentation,  irrelevant  to  the  points  ad¬ 
vanced  in  my  article.  Yet  they  contain  such  unwar¬ 
ranted  assertions  that  I  feel  compelled  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

The  chronology  of  the  1948  war  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  to  Price.  In  April  1948,  units  of  three 
principal  Jewish  fighting  forces  in  Palestine — the 
Haganah,  the  Irgun,  and  the  Stern  Gang — started 
to  attack  areas  assigned  to  the  Arab  state  that  the 
U.N.  Partition  Plan  called  for,  as  well  as  Arab  sites 
and  residences  in  Jerusalem,  even  as  the  British 
withdrew  beginning  in  May.  The  Jordanian  army, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  Palestine  that  same 
spring  as  the  United  Nations  had  requested  (except 
for  one  small,  isolated  unit  that  had  not  had  time  to 
do  so),  intervened  in  accordance  with  Arab  League 
resolutions,  but  only  in  response  to  and  after  those 
attacks,  in  order  to  protect  the  population  in  the  zone 
allotted  to  the  Arabs.  The  Jordanian  army  moved 
only  into  areas  allocated  to  the  Arab  side,  not  into 
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any  areas  assigned  by  the  partition  plan  to  the 
Jewish  state,  even  though  Jordan  agreed  with  its 
fellow  Arab  League  members  that  the  allocations 
were  unjust. 

That  same  partition  plan  gave  Jerusalem  a  special 
international  status  under  United  Nations  supervi¬ 
sion.  The  Jordanian  army,  following  its  entry  into 
the  Arab  area  in  May,  stopped  outside  Jerusalem 
precisely  because  diplomatic  contacts  indicated  the 
imminence  of  a  cease-fire  that  might  enable  both 
sides  to  avoid  bloodshed  and  that  would  prevent 
damage  to  the  Holy  City  and  protect  the  access  rights 
of  all.  Our  units  near  Jerusalem  were  not  under 
attack  and  could  have  entered  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  without  opposition.  Only  after  Israeli  forces 
pressed  their  attack  against  the  Arab  quarters  and 
surrounding  areas  did  the  Jordanian  army  enter  the 
Old  City  and  its  vicinity. 

The  unity  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Jordan  River 
was  decided  by  the  Palestinians  in  April  1950  after 
they  had  held  a  number  of  conferences  on  their 
political  and  economic  future.  It  was  obvious  that 
after  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel,  which  covered 
most  of  Palestine,  the  much  smaller  West  Bank, 
which  the  Jordanian  army  had  succeeded  in  holding, 
was  economically  unviable,  burdened  with  refugees, 
and  completely  cut  off  from  its  natural  outlets  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  merger  with  Jordan  was  an 
act  of  will,  not  of  coercion  as  the  writer  implies. 

After  unification  the  Jordanian  Parliament  (con¬ 
sisting  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each 
bank),  in  accordance  with  international  regulations, 
passed  a  resolution  on  April  24,  1950,  regarding  the 
right  to  self-determination.  Article  2  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  stressed  complete  Arab  rights  in  Palestine  and 
their  defense  by  all  legitimate  and  lawful  means, 
without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
Palestinian  problem  and  in  accordance  with  nation¬ 
al  aspirations,  Arab  cooperation,  and  international 
standards  of  justice.  The  resolution  further  affirmed 
the  ''complete  unity''  of  the  two  banks  and  the 
equality  of  rights  between  them.  In  keeping  with  this 
resolution,  Jordan  was  a  member  of  the  Arab 
summit  conference  held  in  Rabat,  Morocco,  in  March 
1974,  which  recognized  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people.  All  current  studies  show  the 
Palestinians'  clear  preference  for  association  with 
Jordan  over  continued  occupation  or  annexation  by 
Israel. 
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/  should  not  need  to  remind  any  of  this  journal's 
readers  that  in  our  acceptance  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242,  to  which  we  remain  fully 
committed,  Jordan  has  already  accorded  full  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and 
political  independence  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  its 
right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries  free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force.  Our 
search  for  peace  has  continued  since  1949.  Only  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  region  for  the 
last  three  and  a  half  decades  could  profess  an 
unawareness  of  Jordan 's  efforts  in  this  regard. 

Regarding  Price's  allegation  that  Jordan  suffers 
an  authoritarian  monarchy,  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  though  concepts  of  democracy  may  differ, 
Jordan  has  never  been  an  autocracy.  I  hope  Price 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Jordan  one 
day;  I  feel  certain  he  will  come  quickly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  popular  government  need  not  be  republi¬ 
can  and  that  democracy  is  better  measured  in 
substance  than  in  form.  The  suspension  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1974  certainly  did  not  lead  the  Jordanian 
government  to  ignore  all  domestic  constraints.  The 
formation  of  the  National  Consultative  Council  on 
April  19,  1978,  provided  for  the  Jordanian  popula¬ 
tion  's  diverse  political,  social,  and  religious  ajftlia- 
tions  and  tendencies.  With  full  respect  to  Jordanian 
public  opinion,  all  official  decisions  concerning  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  all  other  domestic  and 
foreign  issues  are  aimed  above  all  at  promoting 
internal  tranquility  and  future  stability.  Popular 
elections  were  recently  held,  and  Parliament  is 
currently  resuming  its  full  functions. 

By  contrast,  the  outlook  for  democratic  freedom  in 
the  occupied  territories  is  grim.  Meron  Benvenisti, 
director  of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute's 
authoritative  West  Bank  Data  Base  Project,  terms 
the  political  realities  of  Palestine  reminiscent  of 
''Herrenvolk  democracy,  "  in  which  an  underclass  is 
disenfranchised  although  the  ruling  class  enjoys 
democratic  rights.  He  warns  of  the  development  of 
even  greater  tension  between  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs, 
whom  he  foresees  living  ever  more  closely  together  on 
the  West  Bank  but  under  unequal  systems  of 
government. 

Price's  statements  on  Jerusalem  are,  at  the  least, 
ingenuous.  Fully  10  per  cent  of  Jordan 's  population 
is  Christian,  but  neither  these  Christians  nor  Moslem 
Jordanians  are  currently  able  to  visit  their  holy 
places  owing  to  the  state  of  war  between  Israel  and 
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Jordan.  I  do  not  wish  to  list  Israeli  desecrations  of 
Moslem  and  Christian  shrines — and  there  have  been 
many.  Rather,  I  suggest  that  the  conflict  surround- 
ing  Jerusalem  has  created  a  tragic  situation  for  all 
concerned,  whether  Moslem,  Jewish,  or  Christian.  Is 
it  not  beyond  debate  that  believers  in  the  three 
Abrahamic  faiths  should  all  have  free  access  to  the 
Holy  City?  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  said,  'Jerusa¬ 
lem  today  is  the  object  of  a  dispute. . . .  God  willing 
it  can  become  the  crossroads  of  conciliation  and 
peace.  ” 

Price  is  good  enough  to  admit  that  Israel  must  do 
more  than  it  has  for  peace.  However,  his  implication 
that  Israeli  reluctance  to  adopt  an  evenhanded 
approach  to  the  Palestine  question  is  a  reaction  to 
past  history  and  present  terrorist  attacks  is  simplis¬ 
tic.  It  might  have  been  more  appropriate  to  ponder 
Jordan's  constant,  concerted,  and  determined  drive 
to  unblock  the  long-stalemated  peace  process,  despite 
the  risk  of  incurring  regional  unpopularity  or 
internal  destabilization.  The  findings  of  the  West 
Bank  Data  Base  Project's  1984  study  A  Survey  of 
Israel’s  Policies  indicate  that  rather  than  laying 
the  foundations  for  peace,  Israel  has  been  acquiring 
territory,  now  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  land 
in  the  West  Bank.  Benvenisti  added,  in  the  April  5, 
1985,  Jerusalem  Post:  “  'The  land  alienation  that 
has  taken  place  . . .  which  is  really  unjust  by  any 
standard  of  natural  justice,  just  cannot  be  ignored. 
My  Zionism  believed  in  three  imperatives:  Land, 
State,  and  Humanistic  Values.  I  came  from  a 
movement  which  knew  how  to  maintain  an  equilib¬ 
rium  between  these  three  elements.  The  Likud  gov¬ 
ernment  was  a  disaster  in  that  it  placed  land  as  a 
constant  at  the  expense  of  the  other  values.  That 
means  that  we  have  a  new  national  agenda. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  commentary  on  the  affairs  of  people 
today  that  Israel  sees  fit  to  dismiss  with  seeming 
impunity  the  initiatives  and  overtures  of  its  un¬ 
swerving  supporters,  its  adversaries,  and  its  victims 
alike?  Too  much  is  at  stake  to  allow  the  current 
opportunity  to  be  frittered  away.  We  risk  exploding 
the  myth  of  defensible  borders,  already  proved  a 
fallacy  on  Israel's  northern  border  with  continuing 
troubles  in  Lebanon.  King  Hussein,  my  brother,  has 
called  it  "the  last  chance'' for  peace.  We  should  not 
waste  it. 

Perhaps  in  view  of  recent  events  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  a  constructive  response  from  the  Israeli  side, 
but  much  is  expected — and  required— from  Israel, 
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the  Arab  world,  and  the  international  community  at 
large,  at  both  the  individual  and  the  diplomatic 
levels. 

Prince  Hassan  Bin  Talal 
Amman,  Jordan 

To  the  Editor: 

Panayote  E.  Dimitras’s  article  ‘‘Greece:  A  New 
Danger”  in  FOREIGN  POLICY  58  (Spring  1985) 
makes  claims  and  allegations  of  imaginary  anti- 
Western  feelings  in  Greece  that  are  totally  unsub¬ 
stantiated.  How  can  one  describe  as  anti-Western  a 
country  that  fought  with  so  much  sacrifice  on  the 
side  of  the  other  Western  democracies  in  two  world 
wars;  that  decided  to  enter  and  to  remain  in  the 
European  Community  despite  the  high  cost;  and  that 
is  also  a  member  of  the  NATO  alliance?  As  to  the 
absurd  argument  concerning  anti-Semitism  in  my 
country,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  solidarity 
displayed  by  Greeks  from  all  walks  of  life  and  of 
all  political  persuasions  with  their  Jewish  compa¬ 
triots  during  the  Axis  occupation.  This  friendship 
has  been  continuous  throughout  the  history  of 
Greece  and  has  been  testified  to  by  many  objective 
observers  in  my  country. 

Had  the  author  taken  care  to  read  Greek  newspa¬ 
pers  regularly,  he  might  have  noticed  that  an 
interview  with  Shimon  Peres  in  the  March  12,  1985, 
issue  of  the  Greek  daily  newspaper  Kathimerini 
revealed  that  Greeks  helped  the  father  of  Israel's 
prime  minister  escape  the  Nazis  during  World  War 
II.  This  was  not  an  isolated  incident,  but  has  been 
common  practice  in  Greece. 

As  for  the  author's  EURODIM  polling  firm,  I 
should  inform  you  that  it  is  not  well  known  in 
Greece,  and  I fear  that  the  reliability  of  its  data  is 
highly  questionable.  Is  it  not  often  said  in 
America  that  you  can  prove  anything  with  polls? 

At  this  sensitive  time  in  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  articles  of  this  nature  do  not  promote 
the  objective  study  of  Greek  foreign  policy. 

Stavros  Erangopoulos 
Press  Counselor 
Embassy  of  Greece 

The  Author  Replies: 

Stavros  Erangopoulos's  claims — that  my  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  Greek  public's  anti-Western  and 
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latent  anti-Semitic  feelings  are  ‘‘‘'imaginary,  ”  “un¬ 
substantiated,  ”  and  “absurd’’’’ — are  based  on  very 
thin  evidence:  Greece ’s  membership  in  Western  mili¬ 
tary  or  political  institutions  and  the  Greeks’  solidar¬ 
ity  with  the  Jews  during  the  Axis  occupation.  Yet  I 
claimed  in  my  article  that  Greeks  have  adopted  such 
attitudes  despite  the  facts  on  which  both  he  and  I 
agree,  and  1  provided  extensive  documentation. 
Frangopoulos  brings  no  counterevidence. 

He  attempts  to  discredit  the  opinion  polls,  adding 
that  EURODIM  specifically  “is  not  well  known  in 
Greece”  and  that  “the  reliability  of  its  data  is 
highly  questionable,  ”  but  be  fails  to  produce  any 
other  poll  results  confirming  his  views.  Had  he 
“taken  care  to  read  Greek  newspapers  regularly  ” 
since  1979,  “he  might  have  noticed”  that 
EURODIM  polls  have  been  published  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  9  of  Athens’s  IS  daily  newspapers 
and  in  numerous  Greek  magazines — more  exten¬ 
sive  citations  than  any  other  polling  organization 
can  claim.  Further,  in  the  last  18  months,  many 
leading  American  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  quoted  EURODIM ’s  work,  while  profession¬ 
al  journals  have  published  scholarly  articles  based 
on  EURODIM  data.  Alternatively,  Frangopoulos 
could  have  checked  with  his  superior.  Under 
Secretary  of  Foreign  AJfairs  John  Kapsis,  to  find 
out  that,  as  director  of  the  newspaper  Ta  Nea  in 
1981,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  publish  the  results 
of  EURODIM  polls.  The  leaders  of  Greece’s 
governing  socialist  party  PASOK  could  have 
informed  him  about  the  extensive  survey  research 
we  have  done  for  them.  Finally,  the  only  other 
related  published  poll  results  confirm  our  find¬ 
ings:  a  1983  Gallup  poll  for  the  European 
Community ’s  Eurobarometer  and  a  1983  A.  C. 
Nielsen  poll  for  the  weekly  magazine  Epikaira. 

Even  better,  the  two  most  recent  prime  ministers 
share  my  view  of  Greek  anti- Westernism  or  even 
xenophobia.  Eormer  Prime  Minister  George  Rallis, 
himself  a  committed  “Westernophile”  but  also  a 
sincere  statesman,  wrote  in  the  daily  newspaper 
Kathimerini  on  November  27,  1984: 

Another  prejudice  that  dominates  an  important 
section  of  the  contemporary  Greek  public — 
regardless  of  ideological  and  political  beliefs — 
is  anti-Westernism — anti-Americanism. . . . 
This  negative  attitude  toward  the  West,  this 
distrust,  has  very  ancient  roots  in  the  historical 
memory  of  our  people;  those  roots  are  preserved, 
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by  being  intelligently  and  persistently  nur¬ 
tured,  especially  in  the  last  forty  years,  by  the 
systematic  propaganda  of  the  Marxist  Left. 

Second,  Prime  Minister  Andreas  Papandreou 
declared  in  an  interview  with  the  British  television 
network  ITN  on  March  11,  1984,  ‘Vur  country 
has  lived  through  some  terrible  experiences  that 
created  this  phenomenon  you  called  xenophobia.  ” 
As  to  the  sweeping  statement  on  ^Sontinuous” 
Greek-Jewish  friendship  ‘‘‘'throughout  the  history  of 
Greece  ...”  the  political  scientist  George  Mavrogor- 
datos  of  the  University  of  Athens  wrote  in  his  prize¬ 
winning  1983  study  Stillborn  Republic  that  in 
1933  “an  exacerbated  and  unprecedented  racial 
cleavage  between  Greeks  and  Jews  was  added  on  top 
of  the  mounting  nationwide  polarisation. . . .  The 
consequences  of .. .  anti-Semitism  exceeded  the  local 
level  and  persisted  on  a  nationwide  scale  long  after 
the  by-election  was  over.  ” 

Besides,  does  not  the  April  22,  1985,  front-page 
headline  of  the  pro-PASOK  newspaper  Avriani, 
Greece's  second-largest  daily — “Mitsotakis  Sells 
to  the  Jews  the  TV,  the  Telephone  and  the  Power 
Companies" — qualify  as  anti-Semitic?  And 
what  of  a  state  court's  decision  classifying  as 
‘‘‘‘real  facts"  the  “Zionist  hopes  of  destruction  of 
the  Christian  world"  and  its  claim  that  the 
Jehovah 's  Witnesses  are  a  “Judaic-leaning  organi¬ 
zation  aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  world  Zionist 
empire  with  Jerusalem  as  its  center"?  I  must  plead 
guilty,  however,  on  one  count:  By  late  January 
1985,  when  I  sent  the  final  draft  of  my  article  to 
FOREIGN  POLICY,  /  had  not  noticed  the  Peres 
interview — which  was  published  2  days  after  it  took 
place. 

Clearly  Frangopoulos's  letter  does  not  aim  at  “the 
objective  study  of  Greek  foreign  policy.  "But  does  it 
indicate  simple  duplicity  on  the  part  of  some  Greek 
authorities  and  intellectuals  who  do  not  want  to 
project  an  anti-Western  image  abroad  lest  the 
security  interests  of  Greece  be  affected,  even  as  the 
PASOK  government  emphasizes  its  anti-Western¬ 
ism  before  domestic  and  party  audiences  for 
tactical  purposes?  Or  is  it  symptomatic  of  a 
scholarly  tradition  well  described  by  the  historian 
S.  Victor  Papacosma  in  the  1983  anthology 
Greece  in  the  1980s  of  avoiding  “close  exami¬ 
nation"  of  domestic  problems  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  “national  consciousness  and  pride"? 

Panayote  E.  Dimitras 
Athens,  Greece 
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